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The Contents of the Chapters and Paragraphs in 
the Fifth Booke of the second part of 
Purchas his Pilgrims. 

CHAP. JI. 

Obsttviiriani giihered out uf the Firc, Second, Tiird, and 
Fourth Bookes of Joicphus Acusta, a learned jcauitCf 
touching tie natural! hiistorio of the Heavens, Ay re. 
Water, and Earth, at the West Indies. Also of their 
Beajts, Fishes, Fowies, Planu, and other rcinarkeablc 

rarities of Nature. . , , 

f 

§ 1. Of ike fiLihioti aft^J^fprnic af Heaven, tl the n£w~ 
^3*?# tjj.t Ajtc incT Winds. * 

Indian Heavens ^ and Starres, cause of ninet twixt the 
Tropike. Stmnge effects in uatimll e^hmh. Ereep- 
tjons to generall rules. Caused of tempefatc babita- 
b!cn«^ bet^it the Tropika. Vulcans. Wbdci, 
Differing vrindca cause one courj« to, another from 
America^ Coarse of the SpanUh-Indlan Nai^Igacions. 
Briscs twiit the Tropika, Winds Easterly within 
the Tnopikes, and Wegtcrl 7 withoot; why, CaEms 
rare under the Line. SErangc efleciE of windcs. 
Aire how opemtivc in mens bdffics. At Padacaca 
too subtle. Strange eflfedts of ettUinf killing cold In 
ChilL 

§3. Of the Ocean that Invimns the Indies, and of the 
North and South Scaj, their ebbing^ flowing, Fishes, 
ff^hing, Lakes, Rivers^ and Sprinp. « * , . 
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Sapptifi^ SircightB m the Soucii Sei. Ebbid^ iidd flowing 
of die &«i. Manner of fishmg At the Indie. Fisli 
MahaU. Skarkes^ Flying fish-K, CitKodilcf. WJiale 
how taten. India□ Siting. Indian Late, Fishe, 

Riven 5 Hot; Mexican liakcs, Fdimuidc? hoi* CDldp 
of Saltj Sione^ Pitch, Smoake, Inie 3 medicinahk- 
Pongo-fab. Golden thirst: Silver river. Strange 
Ferrie. 

13. or the quaiide of the Land at the Itidjea in geaeraU^ 
Prqpcttica of Pero, and of new Spainct and other 
parts : Of VnJcanea and Earthqnakea^ ... 49 

Ladians wasted. Fastuies and mines in hils. Coas^- 
commeroe and w^inc. FropcrtiB of the Land of 
Peru. Raiae ever and nether, Fruiifull varies, 
ifidian bread. Cause of raine* Fcni wine. Bar- 
louent pastnrei. Waste of KattvaH Condition of 
Chili. Day etrangely gotten and lost. Fiery-hilk 
Furiciiu earthquakes, Bumin-g hi lb: cpvctoua hcl b. 
Prodigious Earthquakes f How Cauifd and fote- 
aignlfiDd j moat in the Sra-eewift. 

§4. Of MetaJa in the Indies and especially of the Gold 

and SiJver, and Ouick-s^ilver^ « , « « , 68 

Metall-plants, Uses of metab. Metall myiiea (and 
mindes) barren. Frult-muney, Lcther-coinc, Gold^ 
why the beat mcttall, how diawne Silver. Different 
eiFbets of artificial I and nn'^turall winds. Poterti des¬ 
cribed, First discovery af the riizhcst Silvcr-Myne 
ever dLtm'etcd. Huge summs of silver Eom PotoaEi 
Mynes and mindes darkne^. Manner of w^orking 
in ihc Myncs, and of refining the silver* Acostnfi 
obserradons of the nature of Quick-silver. Laby- 
finthian Mines of Quick-silver; how they rtfinc 
Silver. Dangcar of Qnick-siJver, and manner of 
wprking it with Silver, Trial! and Alloy of Silver^ 
Engines and order of working, 

§5. Of Emtralda* Pcarles, Indiaif Breads Trecs^ Fni3t% 

Flowers natuiall, and carried thither from Spaine. . 97 

Acpfitaj dbeourse of Emeralds* Pearles, and Fearle-dshing. 
Pearle-divers long-breathed, May^ described, divers 
uses thereDf. Mays^ and Ca^avi* Why Wheatc 
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Americin Voyage 1517. Pitch Spring. 
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chap. II. [III. ¥.918,] 

Observations gathered out of the. First, Second, 

Third, and Fourth bookes of Josephus Acosta 
a learned Jesuite, touching the naturall historic 
of the Heavens, Ayre, Water, and Earth at the 
west Indies. Also of their Beasts, Fishes, 

Fowles, Plants, and other remarkable rarities 
of Nature. 


Of the fashion and forme of Heaven, at the new¬ 
found World, and of the Ayre and Windcs, 

Any in Europe demand, of what forme 
and fashion Heaven is in the Southerne 
parts, for that there is no certain tie found 
in ancient Books, who although they grant 
there is a Heaven on this other part of 
the World, yet come they nor to any 
knowledge of the forme thereof, although 
in truth they make mention of a goodly great Starre 
scene in those parts, which they caB Canopus. Those 6- 

which of late dayes have say led into these parts, have 
accustomed to write strange things of this Heaven; that 
it is very bright, having many goodly Starres i and in 
effect, things which come farre, arc commonly described 
with encrease. But it seemes contrarie unto me, holding 
it for certaine, that in our Region of the North, there 
is a greater number and bigger starres; finding no starres 
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in these parts, which cxcoede the Fisher or the Chariot 
in bignesse. It ts tniej that the Crosse in these parts 
is very fiiire and pleasing to behold: we call the Crosse^ 
foure notable and apparant starres, which make the forme 
of a Crosse, set equally and with proportion. The 
ignorant suppose this crosse to be the Southerne Pole, 
tor that they see the Navigators take their heigth thereby, 
as wee are accustomed to doe by the North starre. But 
they are deceived ^ and the reason, why Saylers doe it 
in this sort, is for that in the South parts there is no 
fixed starre that markes the Pole, as the North starre 
doth to our Pole. And therefore they take their heigth 
by the starre at the foote of the Crosse, distant from the 
true and fixed Pole Antarticke thirtie degreeSj as the North 
starre is distant from the Pole Articke three degrees or 
little more. And so it is more difficult to take the heigth 
in those parts, for that the said starre at the foote of the 
Crosse must be right, the which chanceth but in one houre 
of the night- which is in divers sea^ns of the yeere in 
divers houres, and oftcntinies it appeareth not in the 
whole nightj so as it is very difficult to take the height. 
And therefore the most expert Pilots regard not the Crosse, 
taking the height of the Suone by the Astrolabe, by 
which they know in what height they are: wherein com¬ 
monly the Portugtds are more expert, a Nation that 
hath more discourse in the Arte of Navigation then any 
other. There are also other scarres in these Sou theme 
parts, which m some sort resemble those of the North. 
That which they call the Milken way, is larger and more 
resplendent in the South parts, appearing therein those 
admirable blacke spots, whereof we have made mention. 

Considering with my seLfe oftentimes, what should 
cause the Equinoctiall to bee so moist, as I have said i 
to refute the opinion of the Ancients^ I findc no other 
reason, but the great force of the Sunne in those parts, 
whereby it dmwes unto it a great abundance of vapours 
Grom out of the Ocesm, which in those parts h very great 
and spacious: and having drawne unto it this great 
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abiiudatice of vapours^ doth suddetily dissolve them into 
mmc, and it is approved by many tried experience^ that 
the roine and great stormes from Heaven proceed from 
the violent heate of the Sunne: first (as we have said 
before) it raines in those Countries, when as the Sunne 
casts his beanies directly upon the earth, at which time 
he hath most force; but when the Sunne retires, the 
heate is moderate, and then there falls no raine: whereby 
wee may conclude, that the force and heate of the Sunne 
is the cause of rainc in those Countries^ Moreover we 
observe^ both in Peru, new Spaine, and in aJt the burning 
Zone, that the raine doth usually fill in the afternoone, 
when as the Sunne beames are in their greatest force, 
being strange to see it raine in the morning* And there¬ 
fore Travellers foreseeing it, begin their journeys early, 
that they may end and rest before noone, for they hold 
that commoniy it raines after noone. Such as have 
frequented and travelled those Countries, can sufficiently 
speake thereof. And there are, that (having made some 
abode there} sayi that the greatest abundance of raine is, 
when the Moone is at the frill; but to say the truth, I 
could never make sufficient proofe thereof, although I 
have observed it- Moreover, the dayes, the yeerc, and 
the moneths, shew the truth hereof, that the violent heate 
of the Sunne causeth the raine in the burning Zone: 
experience teacheth us the like in artificiall things, as in 
a Limbecke, wherein they draw waters from herbs and 
flowers; for the vehemency of the fire forceth and driveth 
up an abundance of vapours, which being pressed, and 
finding no issue, arc converted into liquor and water. 
The like wee see in gold and silver, whicn we refine with 
quick-silver, the fire being small and slow, we draw out 
almost nothing of the quick-silver, but if it be quick 
and violent, it doth gready evaporate the quick-sdver^ 
which encountring the head above^ doth presendy tume 
into liquor, and begins to drop downe: Even so the 
violent heate of the Sunne produce th these two effects, 
when it Andes matter disposed, that is, to draw up the 
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vapours on high, and to dissolve them pres^dy, and 
turnc them into raine, when dicrc is any obstacle to 
consume them. And although these things seeme con- 
trarie, that one Sunnc within the burning Zone, being 
neerc, should cause rainc, and without the pne atarrc 
off should breed the like effect; so it is, that all well 
considered, there is no contiarietie. A thousand effects 
in uaturall causes proceed of contraric thmga by divers 
meanes: we drie linnen by the fire, and in the aire, and 
vet the one heats and the other cooles; Pastures are dried 
and hardened by the Sunne and with the Frost; moderate 
exercise provokes sleepe, being too violent, it hindereth; 
if you lay no wood on the fire, it dyeth; if you lay on 
too much, it likewise quencheth t for the onely proportion 
entertaines and makes it to continue. To well disce^cne 
a thing, it must not be too neere the eye, nor too t^re 
off, but in a reasonable distance proportiotiable; being 
too farre off from any thing we lose the sight, and 
neere likewise we cannot see it. If the Sunnc be^s be 
weoke, they draw up no fogge from the Rivers, if they 
be violent, having drawne up the vapours, they presently 
dissolve and consume them; but if the heat be moderate, 
it drawes up and preserves it: for this reason the vapouw 
rise not commonly in the night, nor at noone, but in the 
morning, when as the Sunne begins to cuter into his force. 
There are a thousand examples of naturall causes upon 
this subject, which wee see doe often grow from contr^ie 
things: whereby we must not wonder, if the Sunne being 
neere, engenders raine, and being frrre off, works ^e 
like effect: but being of a moderate and proportionable 
distance, causeth none at all. Yet there remaincs one 
doubt, why the neernesse of the Sunne causeth the mne 
under the burning Zone, and vnthout when it is farthest 
off. In my opinion the reason is, that in TA inter without 
the Tropicks, the Sunne hath not force sufficient to con¬ 
sume the vapours which nse from the Land and Sea, 
fbr these vapours grow in great abundance in the cold. 
Region of the aire, where they are congealed and thickned 
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hj the cxtremitie of the cold; iind after being pressed, 
they dissolve and turne into water. Therefore in Winter 
when the Sunne is farthest off, the dayes ishort, and the 
nights long, hh beat hath smaU force: but when the 
Sunne approcheth, which is in the Summer time, his force 
is such as it drawea up the vapours, and suddenly con¬ 
sumes and disperseth them ^ for the heat and the length 
of the dayes grow through the neernesse of the Sunne. 
But within the Tropicks under the burning Zone, the 
fore distance of the Sunne workes the same effects that 
the neernesse doth without the Tropicks; by reason 
whereof, it raines no more under the burning Zone when 
the Sunne is forre off, then without the Tropicks when 
it is neerest, for that in this approching and retynng, 
the Sunne rcmayns alwayes in one distance whence pro- 
ceedes this effect of deernesse. But when the Sunne is 
in the period of his force in the burning Zone, and that 
he cast his beames directly upon the Inhabitants heads, 
there is neither deernesse nor dryuessej as it seemes there 
should be, but rather great and strange showers: for that 
by this violent heat, he drawes up suddenly a great 
abundance of vapours from the Earth and Oceans which 
are so thicke, as the winde, not able easily to disperse 
them, they melt into water, which breedeth the cold rairte 
in so great abundance: for the excessive heat may soone 
draw up many vapours, the which are not so soone dis¬ 
solved: and being gathered together through their great 
abundance, they melt and dissolve into water. The which 
wee may easily discerne by this familiar example: roast 
a piece of Porke, Mutton, or Veale, if the fire be violent, 
and the meate neerc, wee sec the fat melts suddenly and 
drops away, the reason is, that the violent heat d^wes 
forth the humour and fat from the meat, and being In 
great abundance cannot dissolve it, and so it distils more 
away: But when the fire is modefalCj and the meat in 
an equall distance, wee see that it roasts handsomly, and 
the fat drops not too suddenly, for that the moderate heat 
drawes out the moistnesse which it consumes suddenly. 
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And therefore Cookes make a modemte fire, and lay not 
their meate too neere nor too ferre off, lest it melt at^y- 
The like may bee scene in another experience in Indies 
of tallow or waxc, if the wike bee great, it melts the 
tallow or the waxe, for that the heat cannot consume the 
moistnessc which riseth, but if the flame bee Proportion- 
able, the wax melts nor drops not, for that the flame doth 
waste it by little and little as it riscth. , . . - 

But this is not to hinder the exceptions wluch Nature 
hath ffiven to this Rule, making some Regions of to® 
bumi4 Zone extremely drie. The which is reported of 
Ethiopia, and wee have seene it in a great prt of Peru, 
where all that Land or Coast, which they ^ PUynes, 
wants raine, yea, land waters, except some Vallies where 
Rivers fall from the Mountaines; the rest is a sanpe and 
barren soile, where you shall hardly finde any Spnngs, 
but some deepc Wells. But with the helpe of God, we 
will isbew the reason whjr it rayneth not in these PlayneSi 
(the which many demand;) for now 1 onely pret^d to 
shew, that there are many exceptions to naturall Rules, 
whereby it may happen, that in some part of the burning 
it rames not when the Sunne is jicerestj but being 
fiirchest off, although unto this day I have neither scene 
nor heard of it; but if it be so, we must attribute it to 
the particular qualitie of the Earth i and also, if ^^me- 
times the contrarie doth chance, we must have regard that 
in naturall things there happens many contrarieties ^d 
lets, whereby they change and dissolve one another. Eor 
example, it may be the Sunne wiD cause raine, and that 
the windes will hinder it, or else cause more abundance 
then hath beene usuall. 

When 1 passed to the Indies, I wiU tell what chanced 
unto mee : having read what Poets and Philosophers wnte 
of the burning Zone, I perswaded my selfe, that comming 
to the Eouinoctiall, I should not indure the violent heate, 
but it feu out otherwise; for when 1 paSMd, which was 
when the Sunne was there for Zenith, being entred into 
Aries, in the moneth of March, I felt so great cold, as 
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I was forced to goe into the Sunne to warme me: what 
could I else doe then, but laugh at Aristotles Meteors 
and his philosophle, seeing that in that place, and at that 
season^ when as all should be scortched with heat^ according 
to his rules, I, and all my companions were a cold ? In 
truth there is no Region in the world more pleasant and 
temperate then under the Equinoctial!, although it be not 
in ail parts of an equall temperature^ but have great 
diversities. The burning Zone in some parts is vcij 
temperate, as in Qmtto, and on the playnes of Peru; in 
some parts very cold^^ as at Potozl^ and in some very hot, 
as In Ethiopia, Bresil, and the Molucques, This diversitie 
being knowne and certaine unto us, wee must of torce 
seeke out another cause of cold and heat then the Simne 
beames, seeing that in one season of the yeere, and in 
places of one height and distance from the Pole and 
Equinoctiall we finde so great diversitie, that some are 
invironed with heat, some with cold, and others tempered 
with a moderate heat. 

Considering this matter generally, 1 finde two general! 
causes, which maketh this Region temperate: the one 
is that before mentioned, for that this Region is very 
moist and subject to raine, and there is no doubt but the 
raine doth refresh it, for that the water is by nature cold- 
and although by the force of the fire it be made hot, yet 
doth it temper this heat proceeding onely from the Sunne 
beanies. The which wee see by experience in the inner 
Arabia, the which is burnt with the Sunne, having no 
showres to temper the violence thereof. The cloudes and 
mists are the cause that the Sunne offends not so much, 
and the showres that fkH from them, refresh both the Aire 
and the Earth, and moisten likewise how hot soever it 
be. They drinke raine water, and it quencheth the thirst, 
as our men have well tried, having no other to drinke. 
So as reason and experience doth teach u% that raine of 
it selfe doth temper the heat; and having by this meanea 
shewed, that the burning Zone is much subject unto raine. 
It appeares that there is matter in it, to temper the violence 
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of the heat. To this I will adde ao other reason, which 
deserves to be knowne, not onely for this matter, but 
for many others; for although the Sutine be very hot and 
burning under the Ei^uiiioctiall, yet is it not jong, so as 
the heat of the day being there shorter and of lesse con¬ 
tinuance, it causeth not so violent a heater the which it 
behooves to specifie more particularly. Such as are 
practised in the knowledge of the Spheare teach very 
well, that the more the Zodiake is oblique and traversing 
our Hetnisphere, the more unequal! are the dayes and 
nights i and contrariwise, where the Spheare is straight, 
and the signcs mount directly, there the dayes and fog^ts 
are equal!. And therefore in all that Region which is 
betweene the two Tropicks, there is lesse inequalitie then 
without them, and the more wee approch the Line the 
ksse in equal t tie we fiode, the which w'ee have tried in 
those parts. Those of Quitto, for that they are under the 
Line, have not throughout the whole ycere the dayes and 
nights more short at one season then at an other, but are 
continually equal!. Those of Lima being distant almost 
twelve degrees, finde some difference betwixt the dayes 
and the nights, but very little, for that in December and 
Januarie the dayes increase an houre or little lesse. Those 
of Potozi finde much more difference both in Winter and 
in Summer, being almost under the Tropicke. But those 
that live without the Tropicks finde the dayes in Winter 
shorter and in Summer longer: the more remote they 
arc from the Equlnoctiall and come ueere the Pole, as 
wee see in Germanic and in England, the dayes are lon^r 
in Summer then in Italic and in Spaine. It is a thing 
which the Spheare doth teach, and experience doth plainly 
shew us. Wee must adde an other Proposition, which 
is likewise true and very considerable for all the effects 
of Nature to understand the perseverance and continua¬ 
tion of the efficient cause to worke and moove. This 
presupposed, if any one demand of me, why under the 
EquinoetkU Line the heat is not so violent in Summer, 
as in some other Regions (as in Andelousia in the moneths 
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of July ajid August) 1 will aiuwere, that in Andelousia 
the dayes are longer and the nights shorter; and as the 
day being hot, iniames and causeth heat; so the nights 
being cold and moist, give a refreshings According to 
the which, at Peru, there is no such great heat, for that the 
dayes in Summer are not long, nor the nights short; so 
as the heat of the day is much tempered by the freshnesse 
of the night. 

Being a thing concluded, that the two fore-named 
properties are common and universal! to all the Region 
of the burning Zone : and yet in the same there are found 
some places very hot, and other exceeding cold : Also, 
that the temperature is not rhere equall in ^1 places, but 
under one climate, one part is hot, another cold, and the 
third temperate, all at one season; wee are tbreed to seeke 
out other reasons, whence this diversitie should pro- 
ceede in the burning Zone. Discoursing therefore upon 
this question, I doe finde three apparant and certainc 
causes, and a fourth more obscure and darke. The 
apparant and certaine causes bee : The first, is the Ocean ; 
the second, the situation of the Land: and the third, the 
nature and propertie of many and sundrle windes. 
Besides these three which I hold for manifest, 1 beleeve 
there is a fourth hidden and lesse apparent, which is the 
propertie of the same Land inhabited, and the particular 
influence of the Heavens. Among the speciall causes and 
reasons, T have first placed the Sea, for without doubt, 
the neemesse thereof doth helpe to temper and coole the 
heat: for although the Water be salt, yet is it alwayes 
water, whose nature is cold. 

But if wee shall yet search more particularly, wee shall 
not finde in all this Land an equall temperature of hcate, 
although it bee in equall distance from the Sea, and in 
the same degree, seeing that in some parts there is great 
heate, and in some very little. Doubtlesse, the cause 
thereof is, that the one is lower, and the other higher; 
which causeth that the one is hot, and the other cold. 
It is most certaine, that the tops of the Mountaines are 
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colder then in the bottome of the Vallies, the which pro- 
cecdes, not onely for that the Sunce beames have greater 
repercussions upon lower places, although it be a great 
reason; yet there is another, which is, that the Region of 
the aire is colder when it is forthest from the ground. 
The cause why the middle Region of the aire is more 
cold, hath beene shewed before: for that the Region of 
the aire next to the fierie exhalation, the which (according 
to Aristotle) is upon the Spheare of the aire, repells and 
thrusts backe all the cold, the which retires it selfo into 
the middle Region of the aire, by Antlparistasis, as the 
Philosophers speake. Now, if any one should c^uestion 
with me in this manner; If it be so that the aire is hot 
and moist, as Aristotle holds, and as we commonly say; 
whence then proceedes the cold which Is congealed in 
the middle Region of the aire, seeing it c^not come from 
the fierie Spheare ? For if it come from the Water, or the 
Earth, by this reason the lower Region of the aire should 
be colder then the middle. 

To answere truly what 1 thinke, I will confesse, that 
this Argument and Objection Is so difficult, as I am almost 
rcadie to follow the opinion of such as reprove the 
qualities, agreements and disagreements which Aristotle 
gives unto the Elements, saying, they are but imagina¬ 
tions, who for this occasion hold the aire to bee cold by 
nature. And to this end they use many arguments and 
reasons, whereof we will propound one very familiar and 
well knowne, leaving the rest apart. In the Canicular 
dayes we are accustomed to beate the aire with a fan, 
and wee finde that it doth refresh us; so as these Authors 
affirme, that heate is no private propertie of any other 
Element, but of fire onely, which is dispersed and mingled 
with all things (as the great Denis doth teach us.) But 
whether it be so, or otherwise (for T will not contradict 
Aristotle, but in that which is most certaine) in the end 
they agree all, that the middle Region of the aire is colder 
then the lowest next to the Earth, as experience doth 
shew us; seeing that in this middle Region are congealed, 
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SnDW] Haile, Frosts, and other stgnes of extreme cold- 
The middle Region then which they call the burning Zone, 
having on the one side the Sea, and on the other the 
Mountaines, we must hold them for suflicient causes to 
temper and coole the heate- 

The temperature of this Region ought chiefly to be 
attributed to the propertie of the winde that blowes in 
that Country, the which is pleasant and fresh. The provi¬ 
dence of the great God Creator of all things hath bcene bumiogZene 
such, as he hath ordayned fresh and coole windcs in that tmferatf. 
Region where the Sunne makes his course (which seemes ^ 

should be burnt up) that by their cooJenesse the excessive 
heate of the Sunne might be qualifled. Wee see in one there u^hst 
climate, some Regions and Cities hotter then others, onely w*** 
for that they fcele Icsse winde to refresh them. The like 
is in other Countries where no winde blowes, the which 
are all on fire like unto a frimace. If we shall neerly maUemeth 
looke into the consideration of die winde, whereof we mem breath 
have spoken, we may resolve many doubts which some 
object, and which scemc strange and wondcrfull: where- 
fore the Sunne casting his beames upon the burning Zone, sbierpes at 
and particularly at Peru, and that more violently then in Gta the wad 
Spainc in the Canicular dayes, yet they defend the heat 
with a light covering, so as with a slender covering of 
mats or straw, they are better preserved from the heate, ^t^tr^ehe 
then in Spaine under a roofe of wood, or a vault of stone, aastaatlp 
Moreover, why are not the nights in Summer at Peru Jhm tie iaai, 
as hot and troublesome as in Spaine ? Wherefore on the 
highest tops of Mountaines, even amongst the heapes of 
snowe, you shall sometimes feele great and insupportable 
heat? Wherefore in all the Province of Colao, when 
yec come into the shade, how bttle soever, you feele cold; 

But comming into the Sunne beames, you presently finde 
the heate excessive? Every mominc the winde from 
the Sea doth cease, and the Sunne begins to cast his 
beames; and for this reason they feele the greatest heat 
in the morning, untlll the returnc of the same windes, 
which otherwise they call the tyde or winde of the Sea, 
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which m^ikes them first to fecle cold. Wee have tried 
all thi% whilest wee were at the Hands of BarlovantCt 
where in the mornings wee did sweat for heat, and at 
noone wc felt a fresh aire; for that then, a North Easterly 
winde which is fresh and coole, doth commonly blow. 

Considering with my selfe, the pleasing temperature of 
many Countries at the Indies, where they know not what 
Winter is, which by his cold doth freeze them, nor Summer 
[in. V. 922.] which doth trouble them with heat, but that with a Mat 
they preserve themselves from the injuries of all weather, 
and where they scarce have any neede to change their 
garments throughout the yeere. I say, that often con¬ 
sidering of this, I find that If men at (his day would 
vanquish their passions, and free themselves from the 
snares of covetousnesse, leaving many fruitlesse and per¬ 
nicious designes, without doubt th^ might live at the 
Indies very pleasant and happily; for that which other 
Poets sing of the Elisean fields & of the famous Tempe, 
or that which Plato reports or foignes of his Atlantike 
Hand; men should finde in these Lands, if with a generous 
spirit they would choose rather to command their silver 
and their desires, then to remayne to it slaves as they 
are. 

0/fie Having discoursed in the two former Bookes of that 

concernes the Heavens, and the habitation of the 
iu' Indies * in generall, it behooves us now to treat of the 

ge^all. ♦We have abbreviated aod to ptrevent tediouaness cut ofT a gnat part 

i . 3, eap. i. Acoitas obicrvatitnii in the two Ibniier boakes, jh having handled the 

attic in nnr Pilgrimage L 8. where we luve ih.-cwc<:i wbesde tnci] sind^ 
bcasti might cQtRc thithcrf ind chit the opiaign of the worlds iinhabi- 
tnhScncsac betwixt the Tj^gpicks ia &lie; lor the dally raiocs when die 
Sunne is necri:st, the long nights & therein great dewes, the bnmcB qnd 
c:gn5ta.iit course qf the windes^ the great Laics & RItccs, height of 
Hills, &c make those pam not oiiely habitable;, bnt more temperate 
than Dthers and fitter for mans life ^ dierc bcliig ihdtic heal at, and on 
thii side the Trupicb then under the Line. We here d&e bat cull nut 
choiie dilngi for betcer undersmnding the r^tun.11 his-torle of ihow 
pafti; for other thing? referring the Header to the Authour hlmselfc. 
Occaaioniitly our ttotci ahall docidate those things alra^ which are in the 
Tert omitted. 
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three elements, Aire, Water, and Land, and their com¬ 
pounds, which be metals, plants and beasts; for, as for 
the fire, I see no spedall matter at the Indies which is 
not in other Regions; unlesse some will say, that the 
manner to strike lire in rubbing two stones one against 
another, as some Indians use, or to boile any thing in 
gourds, casting a burning stone into it, & other such like 
things, are remarkable, whereof I have written what might 
bee spoken. But of those which are in the Vulcans * 
and Mouthes ot fire at the Indies, worthy doubtlesse to 
be observed, 1 will speake in their order, treating of the 
diversitie of grounds, whereas they finde these fires or 
Vulcans. Therefore to begin with the windes, I say, that 
with good reason, Salomon in the great judgement which 
God had given him, esteemes much the knowledge of the 
windes; and their properties being very admirable; for 
that some are moist, others drie; some unwholsome, others 
sound i some hot, others cold; some cal me and pleasant, 
others rough and tempestuous ; some barren, and others 
fertile, with infinite other differences. There are some 
windes which blow in certaine Regions, and arc, as it 
were. Lords thereof, not admitting any entrie or com¬ 
munication of their contraries. In some parts they blow 
in that sort, as sometimes they are Conquerors, somtimes 
conquered; often there are tUvers and contrarie windes, 
which doe runne together at one instant, dividing the 
way betwixt them, somtimes one blowing above of one 
sort, and another below of an other sort; somtimes they 
incounter violently one with another, which puts them 
at Sea in great danger: there are some windes which helpe 
to the genera don of Creatures, and others that hinder 
and are opposite. There is a certaine winde, of such a 
qualitie, as when it blowes in some Countrie, it causeth 
it to raine Fleas, and in so great abundance, as they trouble 
and darken the aire, and cover all the ^-shoare: and 
in other places it raines Frogs. These diversities and 
others which are sufficiently knowne, are commonly 
attributed to the place by the which these windes passe. 
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For they say, that from these places they take them 
qualities to be cold, hot, dHc, or moist, 
and so of the rest, the which is partly true, ^ . 
be denyed; for that in a small distance you jjall ^ 
one winde many diversities. Foe example, the Solanufr 
or Easterne win^e is commody hot smd 

fh^s,Vortha'! J^^Sth by the 

Sea ^ezo glorno) commonly is raynie and boysterous, 
aTd iA Se Ime Cidc whereof 1 speake, it is wholesome 
and pleasant. PUnie reports that in ^icke it 
a Northerne winde, and that the Southerne wmde is 
He then that shall well consider wJ^t 1 have spo ^ 
SL^ndes he may conceive, that in a smaU distance of 
or Sea’, one winde hath many and divers qualities, 
yea sometimes quite contrarie ■, whereby wee may infme 
that hee draweth his propertie from the 
^seth, the which is in such sort ^e 
not say InfrUibly) as it is the onely and prmcipali cau^ 
of the^diversitie of the windcs. It is a thmg ^ 7 

find that in a River contayning fiftic leagues in ^ctut 

a it h th^ for ^ exatnpt) fo« S '”'!! 

ifTe L prt, is hot sn& ids.; and 'h?'"‘"'J; 
on the other, is cold and dnc. Notwithstanding th^^s 
diverside is not found in places by whi^ it ^ 

whSh makes me rather to say that the wmd^ br^ 
these qualities with them, whereby they give ^^do t ^ 

As ntStte, of Acts qualife. F”™* '5^r‘’S's 

to the Northeme winde, otherwise called L-ierco, tne 

propsrtis to bo cold »od drie, aod A “ 

As Southeme winds his contrKie, aIW Lsm^s, ws 

tesTto “b’a “5 □’'srifoU“toTk. forthsr, 
r'k'nTtt^d L-^insU esuss of Asss so s«ngo 
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differences which we see in the windes* I cannot conceive 
any other, but that the same efficient cause which brmgeth 
forth and maketh the winds to grow, doth withali give 
them this originall qualitie: for in truth, the matter 
whereon the winds are made, which is no other thing 
(according to Aristatle) but the exhalation of the interior 
Elernents, may well cause in effect a great part of this 
diversities being more grosse, more sub till, more dne, 
and more moist- But yet this is no pertinent reason, 
seeing that we sec in one Region, where the vapours and 
exhalations are of one sort and qualitie, that there rise 
windcs and effects quite contrarie. must therefore 

referre the cause to the higher and celestial! Efficient^ 
which must be the Sunne, and to the motion and mflu^ence 
of the Heavens, the which by their contrarie motions, 
give and cause divers influences. But the beginnings of 
these motions and influences are so obscure^ and hidden 
from men, and on the other part, so mightie and of so 
great force, as the holy Prophet Ifevid in his prophetical] 
Spirit, and the Prophet Jeremie admiring the greatnes^ 
of the Lord, speake thus, profert ventos de thesauri s 
suis, Hee that drawes the windes out of his Tr^sures. 
In truth these principles and beginnings arc rich and 
hidden treasures: for the Author of all things holds them 
In his hand, and in his power; and when it pleaseth him, 
sendeth them forth for the good or chastisement of men^ 
and sends forth such windes as he pJeaseth: not as that 
Eolus whom the Poets doe foolishly feigne to have charge 
of the windes, keeping them in a Cave like unto wilde 
beasts. We see not the beginning of these windes, neither 
doe we know how long they shall continue, or whither 
they shall goe. But w*ee see and know well the diverse 
effects and operations they have, even as the supreme 
Truth, the Author of all things hath taught us, saying, 
Spiritus ubi vult spirat, & vocem ejus audiS] & nescis 
unde venit^ aut qud vadit. 

It is true, that the Northernc winde is not usually cold 
and cleere there as here. In some parts of Peru, as at 
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PURCHAS HIS PILGRIMES 

Lima, and on the Pkynes, they finde the Northerne windea 
troublesome and unwholsome, and all aJong the Coast 
which runnes above five hundred leagues, they hold the 
Southerne windes for healthiull and coole, and (which is 
more) most clcere and pleasant; yea it never raiiies, con- 
trarie to that wee sec in Europe, and of this side the 
Line, Yet that which chanceth upon the coast of Peru 
is no generail rule, but rather an cirception, and a wonder 
of Nature, never to raine upon that coast, and ever to 
have one wtnde, without giving place to his contrarie, 
whereof we will hereafter speake our minde. It is no 
general] rule there, that the Northerne winde is neither 
hot nor raynie there, as the South winde is on this side; 
but contrariwise, it raines when as the South winde falowes 
there, as wee sec in all the Sicrrc or mountaine of Peru, 
in Chile, and in the Countrie of Congo, which is on the 
other side of the Line, and fure advanced into the Sea. 
And in Potozi likewise, the winde which they call 
Tomahani (which is our North) if my memorie feile me 
not, is extremely cold, drie, and unpleasant, as it is here 
with us. Yet doth not the Northerne winde disperse the 
cloudes usually there, as it doth here: but contrariwise, 
if I be not deceived, it doth often cause raine. There 
is no doubt, but the windes doe borrow this great diversitie 
of contrarie effects, from the places by which they passe, 
and the neere Regions where they are bred, as wee see 
by daily experience in a thousand places. But speaking 
in general! of the qualitie of the windes, we must rather 
looke TO the coasts or parts of the World from whence 
they proceede, then to observe, whether they be on this 
side or beyond the Line, as it seemes the Philosopher held 
□pinion. These capital! windes, which be the East and 
West, have no such universall qualities, nor so common 
in this Continent, nor ia the other, as the two former. 
The Sobnus or Easteme winde, is commonly here trouble¬ 
some and unwholsome, and the Westerne or Zephirus, 
is more milde and healthful!. At the Indies, and in all 
the burning Zone, the Easterne winde which they call 
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Brise, is contrariwise very healdnfiill and pleasant. Of 
the West, 1 cannot spealce any thing certaine or senei^ 
for that it blowes not at all, or very seldom in the burning 
Zone, for in all the navigation betwixt the two Tropicks, Eaitemaindt 
the Easterne windc is ordinarie. And for that it is one 
of the admirable workes of Nature, it shall bee good to 
understand the cause and the beginning thereof, Tkattktiitra- 

The wayes at Sea are not as at L,ax]d, to returne the Ing Zantf tht 
same way they passe. It is all one way (saith the 
Philosopher) from Athens to Thebes, and from Thebes 
to Athens; but it is not so at Sea, for wee goe one way 
and returne by another. The first which discovered the hia^y aitd 
East and West Indies, laboured much with great difficultie m/iatit /kf 
to finde out their course, untill that Experience (the 
Mistresse of these secrets) had taught them, that to saile ' 

through the Ocean, is not like the ptassage in Italie, Easurfy art 
through the Mediterranean Sea, where in their returne, tnSaarie 
they observe the same Ports and Capes they had sight 
of in their passage, attending still the benefit of the 
winde, which changeth Instantly, and when that friles, }„ Hfcadi i. 
they have recourse to their Oarcs; and so the Gallics goe 4, rafi. 6. 
and come daily, coasting along the shoare. In some parts Ikeygntme 
of the Ocean, they may not looke for any other winde 
then that which blowes, for that commonly it continues 
long. To conclude, that which is good to goe by, is not anuthery wky. 
fit to returne with: for in the Sea beyond the Tropicke, 
and within the burning Zone, the Easterly windes tame 
continually, not suffering their contraries. In the which 
Region there are two strange things, the one is, that in 
that Zone (being the greatest of the five, into the which 
the World is divided) the Easterly windes (which they 
call Brises) doe reigne, not suffering the Westeme or 
Sou theme (which they call lower winds) to have their 
course at any season of the yeere: The other wonder is, 
that these Easterly windes never cease to blow, and most 
commonly in places neeresi to the Line (where it scemes 
that Calmes should be more frequent, being a part of the 
World, most subject to the heat of the Sunne, but it is 
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contnuie, for you shdl hardly finde any Calmes there, 
and the winde is cold and continues long^, whicli hath 
beene found true in all the NavigatiDns of the Indies. 
This is the reason, why the voyage they make from Spalne 
to the West In^es is shorter^ more ca^ie, and more 
assured} then the retume to Spoine^ 

The Fleetes parting from Sjyilj have more difocultie 
to passe the CanarieSj for that the p;ulfe of Yegues or of 
MareS} is variable, being beaten with divers wmdes, but 
having passed the Canaries^ they saile with a Westemc 
windc until! they come to the burning Zone, where 
presendy they finde an Easterly wrnde, and so they saile 
on with full windes, so as they have scant any need to 
touch their sailes in the whole voyage: for this reason 
they called this great g^ulfe, the gulfo of Dames, for the 
calninesse and pleasantnesse thereof^ Then following 
their course, they come to the Hands of Guadelupe 
Dominique, Desired, Marigualante, aud the rest, which 
in that place, be as it were, the Suburbs of the Indies. 
There the Fleetes separate and divide themselves, whereof 
seme (which goe to new Spaine) take to the right hand 
towards Hispaniola; and having discovered Cape Saint 
Anthony, they passe unto Saint John Delua, alwayes 
□sing the ^me Easterly windes- Those for the mayne 
Land, take the left hand, discovering the high mountaine 
of Tayrone, then having touched at Carthagenc, they 
passe unto Nombre de Dios, from whence they goe hy 
Land to Panama, and from thence, by the South Sea to 
Peru. But when the fleetes returne to Spaine, they make 
their voyage in this sort: The fieete of Peru discovers 
Cape Saint Anthony, then they enter into the Ha^^na, 
which 13 a goodly Port in the lland of Cuba. The fleet 
of new Spaine doth likewise touch at the Havana, 
being parted from Vera Cruz, or from the Hand of Saint 
John Delua, the which ia not without difficultiej for that 
commonly Easterly windes blow there, which is a contrarie 
winde to goe to the Havana. These fleetes being joyned 
together for Spaine, they seeke their height without the 
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Tropicks, where presently they hnde TAi'estcrly wlndcs, 
which serve them imtiU they come in view of the Acores, 
or TencereS) and from thence to Sivil. So as their' voyage 
in goings is of a small height, not above twentie degrees 
from the T ine , which is within the Tropicks. But the 
returne is without the Tropicks, in eight and twentie or 
thirtie degrees of height at the least, for that within ^e 
Tropicks, the Easterne windes continually blow, the which 
are fittest to goe from Spaine to the West Indies, for that 
their course is from East to West; and without^ the 
Tropicks (which is in three and twentie degrees of height) 
they finde W^csterly windes, the which are the more 
certaine and ordinarie, the farther you ^e from the Line, 
anH more fit to returne from the Indies i for that they 
arc windes blowing^from the South and Vfest, which serve 
to runne into the East and North. 

The like discourse is of the Navigation made into 
the South Sea, going from new Spaine or Peru, to the 
Philippines or China, and returning from the Philippines 
or China to new Spaine, the which is easie, for that they 
saile alwayes from East to West, neere the Line, where 
they finde the Easterly windes to blow in their Poope. 
In the yeere 1584. there went a ship from Calloa in Lima 
to the Philippines, which sayled two thousand and seven 
hundred leagues without sight of Land, and the first it 
discovered, was the Hand of Lusson, where they tooke 
Port, having performed their voyage in two moneths, 
without want of winde or any torment, and their course 
was almost continually under the Line; for that from 
Lima (which is twelve degrees to the South) he came 
to M anilla , which is as much to the North. The like 
good fortune had Alvaro de Mandana, when as he went 
to discover the Hands of Solomon, for that he had alwayes 
a full gale, untill he came within view of these Hands, 
the which must bee distant from that place of Peru, from 
whence hee paned, about a thousand leagues, having 
runne their course alwayes in one height to the South. 
The returne is like unto the voyage from the Indies unto 
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Spatne: for those which returae from the Philippines or 
China to Mexico, to the end they may recover the western 
windes, they mount a great height, until! they come right 
against the Hands of Japan, and discovering the Calip- 
homes, they returne by the coast of new Spaine to the 
Port of Acapulco, from whence they parted. So as it is 
proved likewise by this Navigation, that they saile easily 
from East to West, within the Tropicks, for that their 
Easterly windes doe raine: but returning from West to 
East, they must seeke the Westerne windes without the 
Tropicks, in the height of seven and twentie degrees. 
The Portugals prove the like in their Navigations to the 
East Indies, although it be in a contrarie course. 

Let us now speake of that which touche th the Question 
propounded, what should be the reason why under the 
burning Zone we saile easily from East to West, and not 
contrarie: wherein we must presuppose two certaine 
grounds. Tlie one is, that the motion of the first Moover, 
which they call Diurnal], not onely drawes and mooves 
with him the ccl^tiall Sphearcs, which are inferiour unto 
him, as wee see daily in the Sunne, the Moone, and the 
Starres; but also the Elements doe participate of this 
motion, insomuch as they are not hindered. The Earth 
is not mooved, by reason of her heavinesse, which makes 
it immoveable, being fkrre from this first motor. The 
Element of water mooves not likewise with this Diurnall 
motion, for that it is united to the Earth and make one 
spheare, so as the Earth keeps it from all circular motion. 
But the other two Elements of Fire and Aire, are more 
sub dll and neerer the heavenly Regions, so as they partid™ 
pate of their motion, and are driven about circularly, as 
the same celestial! bodies. As for the Fire, without doubt 
it hath his spheare (as Aristode and other Philosophers 
have held) but for the Aire (which is no point of our 
subject) it is most certaine that it mooves with a motion 
Diurnall, which is from East to West, which wee see 
plainly in Comets that moove from the East unto the 
West, mounting, descending, and finally turning in the 
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hemispheare in the same sort as the Starres move in the 
hrmament j for otherwise these Comets being in the region 
and sphere of the ayre^ whereas they ingender, appeares 
consum’d. It should be impossible for them to move 
circularly, as they doe, if the element of the aire doth 
not move with the same motion that the first motor doth. 
For these elements being of a burning substance, by 
reason they should be fixt, without moving circularly, if 
the sphere where they are did not move; if it be not 
as we ^aine, that some Angel! or intellectuall Spirit doth 
walke with the Comet, guiding it circularly. In the yeare 
*577' appeared that wonderfuH Comet (in forme like unto 
a feather) from the horizon almost to the middest of 
heaven, and continued from the first of November, until! 
the eight of December : I say from the first of November, 
for although in Spaine it was noated but the ninth of 
November {according to the testimonie of Writers of 
that time) yet at Peru, where I was then, I remember 
well, we did see it, and observe it eight dayes before, and 
all the time after. Touching the cause of this divers!tic, 
some may delate upon it particularly; 1 will onely shew, 
that during those fortie dayes which it continued, wee 
all observ'ed (both such as were in Spaine, and we that 
lived then at the Indies) that it moved daily with an 
universal! motion, from East to West, as the Moone and 
other Planets, whereby it appeares that the sphere of the 
aire, being its Region, the element it selte must of 
necessitie move after the same sort. We noted also, that 
besides this unlversail motion, it had another particular, 
by which it moved with the planets from West to East, 
for every night it turned more Eastward, like unto the 
Moone, Sunne, and Planets of Venus. We did also 
observe a third particular motion, whereby it moved from 
the Zodiacke towards the North; for after some nights it 
was found neerer unto the Septentrional! signes. And it 
may be this was the reason why the great Comet was 
sooner scene by those that were Southerly, as at Peru, 
and later discovered by them of Europe: for by this third 
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motion (as I have said) it approacked nserer the Northern e 
Regions, Yet every one may well observe the differences 
of this motion, so as we may well perceive, that many 
and sundry celesriall bodies, give their impressions to the 
sphere of the ayre. In like sort it is most certaine, that 
the ayre moves with the drciilar motion of the heaven, 
from East to West, which is the first ground before 
mentioned. The second is no lesse certaine, which is, 
that the motion of the ayre in those parts that are under 
the Line, or neere unto it. Is very swift and Jlght, the 
more it ^proacheth to the Equinoctiall \ but the farther 
off it is from the Line, approaching neerz the Poles, the 
more slow and heavie this motion is. The reason hereof 
is manifest, for that the moving of the celestiall bodies, 
being the efficient cause of the moving of the ayre, it 
must of necessitie be more quickc and Jight^ where the 
celestiall bodies have their swiftest motion. 

Alonso Sanches was of opinion that this motion of the 
ayre was not a winde, but the ayre moved by the Sunne, 
This is learnedly spoken, yet can wee not deny it to be 
a winde, seeing there are vapoura and exhalations of the 
Sea 5 and that we sometimes see the Brise, or Easterly 
windes stronger, sometimes more weake, and placed in 
that sort, as sometimes they can hardly carry all their 
sayles. We must then know (and it is true) that the 
ayre moved, draweth unto it the vapours it Jindes, for 
that the force is grra^t, and findes no resistance, by reason 
whereof the Easterne and West erne windes are contimjaJ, 
and in a manner alwayes alike, in those parts which are 
neere the Line, and almost under all the burning Zone, 
which is the course the Sun foliowes betwixt the two 
circles of Cancer and Capricome. 

Who so would neerely looke into what hath bln spoken, 
may likewise understand^ that going from the West to 
the East, in altitude beyond the Tropikes, we shall finde 
Westernc windcSj for that tbe modon of the Equinoctial! 
being so swift, it is a cause that the ayre moveth under 
It according to this motion, which is from the East to 
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Westj drawing after it the vapours and exhalations that 
rise of either side the Equinoctial] or burning Zone^ 
incountring the course and motion of the Zone^ are forced 
by the repercussion to returne almost to the contrary, 
whence grow the South-west wlndcs so ordinary in those 
parts. Even as we see in the course of waters, the which 
{if they be incountred by others of more force) returne 
in a manner backed So it seemes to be like in vapours 
and exhalationSj whereby it growes that the windes doe 
turne and separate themselves from one part to another. 
These Westerly windes doe commonly mine in a meane 
altitude^ which is from twenty and seven to thirty and 
seven degrees, though they be not so certaine nor so 
regular as the Brises that are in a lesse altitude. The 
reason is, for that the South-west wind^ are no causes of 
this proper and equal 1 motion of the heaven, as the Brises 
are, being neere to the Line, But (as 1 have said) they 
are more ordinary, and often more furious and tem¬ 
pestuous. But passing into a greater altitude^ as of 
tor tie degrees, there is as small assurance of windes at 
Sea as at Land \ for sometimes the East or North winde 
blowes, and sometimes the South, or West: whereby it 
happeneth their navigations are more uncertaine, and more 
dangerous. 

That which we have spoken of windes, which blew 
ordinarily within and without the Zone, must be under¬ 
stood or the maine Sea, and in the great gxdphes; for 
at kud it is otherwise, where wc findc all sorts of windes, 
by reason of the inequaliiie which is betwixt the Moun- 
taines and the vallles ; the great number of Rivers and 
Lakes, and the divers scit nations of Countries, whence 
the grosse and thick vapours arise, which are moved from 
the one part or the other, according to the diversitie of 
their beginnings, which cause these divers windes the 
motion of the ayre, caused by the heaven, having not 
power enough to draw and move them with it- And 
this varietie of windes is not onely found at land, but 
also upon the Sea coast, which is under the burning Zone, 
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for that there be fotraine or land wirides which corae from 
the land, and many which blow from the Sea; the which 
windcs from the Sea, arc commonly more wholesome and 
more pleasant then those of the land, which are contrari¬ 
wise troublesome and vinwholesome, although it be the 
difference of the coast that causeth this diver sitie: com¬ 
monly the land windes blow from mid-night to the Sunne 
Simiie rising, and the Sea witides until! Sunne setting. The 
reason perhaps may be, that the earth, as a grosse substance, 
tiimes more when as the Sunne shines not upon it, even 
as grecne wood, or scarse dry, smoakes most when the 
flame is quenched. But the Sea, which is compounded 
of more subtile parts, engenders no fumes, but when it 
is hot, even as straw or haJe, being mcpist and in small 
quantitic, breedes smoake when it is burnt, and when 
the flame feiles, the fume suddenly ceaseth. Whatsoever 
it be, it is certaine that the Land winde blowes by night, 
and that of the Sea by day. So that even as there are 
often contrary, violent, and tempestuous windes upon the 
Sea coast, so doe we see very great calraes. Some men 
A'aflf. of great eaperience report, that having sailed many great 
passages at Sea under the Line, yet did they never see 
any calraes, but that they alwayes make way little or 
much, the ayre being moved by the celesti^ motion, 
which is sufEcient to guide a Shippe, blowing in poope, 
as it doth- I have already said, chat a Shippe of Lima 
going to Manilla, sailed two thousand seven hundred 
leagues, alwayes under the Line, or not above twelve 
degrees from it, and that in the moneths of February and 
March, when as the Sunne is there for Zenith, and in 
all this space they found no calmes, but alwayes a fresh 
gale, so as in two moneths they performed this great 
voyage. But In the buraitig Zone and without it, you 
sh^ usually see great calmes upon the coasts, where the 
vapours come from the Hands, or maine land. And there¬ 
fore stormes and tempests, and the sudden motions of 
the ayre, arc more certaine and ordinary upon the coasts, 
whereas the vapours come from the Land, then in full 
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Sea, I iiicanc under the burning Zone, 
at Sea, there are both calmea and whirlewindes. Notwith¬ 
standing, sometimes betwixt the two Tropickes, yea, imder 
the Line, you shall have great raine and sudden showers 
vea fkrre into the Sea; for the working whereof, the 
Vapours and exhaktions of the Sea, are su^aent, which 
moving sometimes hastily in the ayre, cause thunder n 
whirlewindes, but this is more ordinary neere to 
and upon the Land. When 1 sailed trom Peru to new 
Spaine, I observed, that all the time we were upon the 
CMst of Peru, our voyage was (as it was ordinary) ve^rj 
calme and ea&ic, by reason of the Soutberne winde that 
blowes, having alwayes a fore wmde returning from 
Spaine and new Spaine. As we passed the gulph. lanching 
fether into the Sea, almost under the Lme, round 

the season coole, quiet, and pleasant, with ^ ’ 

but coraming neere to Nicaragua, and to all that coast, 
wee had contrary windes, with great store of rame and 
fogges. All this Navigation was under the 
Zone: for from twelve degrees to the Sout^ which is 
Lima, we sailed to the seventeenth, which is Ckutulco, a 
port of new Spaine; and I beleeve, that such as have 
observed their navigations, made un^r the burning Zone, 
shall finde what I have said, which may suffice for the 
windes which raigne at Sea, under the burning Zone. 

It were a very difficult matter, to report partic^rly 
the admirable effects which some windes cause m divers 
regions of the world, and to give a reason thereof. 
There are windes, which naturally trouble the water of 
the Sea, and makes it greene and blacke, others clesre as 
Chr 1 stall, some comfort and make glad, D_tbers trouble 
and breede heaviness. Such as nourish Silke-wormes, 
have great care to shut their windows, when as the South¬ 
west windes doe blow, and to open them to the contrary: 
having found by certaine experience, that their wormes 
diminish and dye with the one, and fatten and become 
better with the other: and who so will iiwrely observe 
it, shall 6nde in himselfe. that the diversities of windes, 
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cause notable impressioas and dunges in the bodjTj prin¬ 
cipal ]y in sicke parts and ilJ disposed^ when they are most 
tender and weake. The holy Scripture calleth one a 
burning winde^ another^ a winde full of dewe and 
sweetnesse. And it is no wonder if we see $uch notable 
effects of the winde, in Plants, Beasts, and Men, seeing 
that we see it visibly in Iron, which is the hardest of afl 
metrals, I have scene Grates of Iron in some parts of 
the Indies, so rusted and consumed, that pressing it 
betwixt your fingers, it dissolved into powder, as if it 
had beene hay or parched straw, the which proceeded 
oncly from the winde which doth corrupt it, having no 
meanes to withstand iL Hut leaving apart many other 
great and notable effects, I will onely mate mention of 
two. The one, although it cause!h pangs greater then 
death it selfe^ yet doth it not breedc any further incon¬ 
venience, The other takes away life without feeling of 
it. The sicknesse of the Sea, wherewith such arc 
troubled as first begin to goe to Sea, is a matter very 
ordinary; and yet if the nature thereof were unknowne 
to men, we should take it for the pangs of death, seeing 
how it afflicts and torments while it doth last, but the 
casting of the storrsacke, paine of the head, and other 
troublesome accidents. But in truth this sicknesse so 
common and ordinary happens unto men by the change 
of the ayre and Sea. For although it be true that the 
motion of the Ship helpes much, in that it moves more or 
lesse : and likewise the infections and ill favours of things 
in the Ship: yet the proper and natutiai! cause, is the 
ayre and the vapours of the Sea, the which doth so weaken 
and trouble che body and the stomacke, which are not 
accustomed thereunto, that they are wonderfully moved 
and changed: for the ayre is the Element, by which we 
live and breath, drawing it into our entrailes, the which 
we bathe therewithaU* And therefore there is nothing 
that so suddenly, and with so great force doth alter us, 
as the change of the ayre we breathe, as we sec in those 
which dye of the plaguCn It is approved by many experi- 
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ences, that the ayre of the Sea^ U the chiefe cause of this 
straoce indisposition; the one is, that when there biowes 
from the Sea a strong breath, we see them at the Land as 
it were Sea-sicke, as I my selfe have often found. 
Another is, the ftirther wee goe into the Sea, and retj^ 
from Land, the more wee are touched and dazekd wiw 
this sicknesse. Another is, that coasting along any ll^d, 
and after lanching into the maine, we shall there fande 
the ayrc more strong- Vet will I deny, but the 
motion and agitation may cause this sicknessc,^ seeing 
that we see some are taken therewith passing Rivers in 
Barkes: others m like sort going in Coaches and 
Caroaches, according to the divers complexions ot the 
Stomacke: as contrariwise, there are some how boisterous 
and troublesome soever the Sea be, doc never reele it. 
Wherefore it is a matter certaine, and tried, that the ayre 
of the Sea, doth commonly cause this effect in such as 
newly goe to Sea. T thought good to speake this, to 
shew a strange effect, which happens in some parts of the 
Indies, where the ayre and the windc that raigns makes 
men dazle, not lesse, but more then at Sea. ^ Some hold 
it for a fable, others say it is an addition: for my part 
I will speake what I have tried. 

There is in Peru, a high mountaine which they caB 
Pariacaca, and having heard speake of the alteration it 
bred, I went as well prepared as 1 could, according to the 
instructions which was given me, by such as tney call 
Vagulanos, or expert men: but notwithstanding all my 
provision, when I came to mount the degrees, as they 
called them, which is the top of this mountaine, I was 
suddenly surpnzed with so mortal] and so strange a pang, 
that 1 was ready to fall from the top to the ground: and 
although we were many in company, yet everj-^ one made 
haste (without any tarrying for his companion,) to free 
himselfe speedily from this ill passage* Being then alone 
with one Indian, whom I intreated to helpc to stay me, 
I was surprized with such pan^ of straining and casting, 
as 1 thought to cast up my heart too*, for having cast 
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but at this da7 they doe passe commonly by Sea, and 
sometimes alongst the side of it- And though that way 
be laborious and troublesome, yet is there not so great 
danger as by the Mountaine, where there are Plaines, on 
the which many men have perished and dyed, and some¬ 
times have scaped by great hap, whereof some have 
remained lame. There runs a small breath, which is 
not very strong nor violent, but proceeds in such sort, 
that men fall downe dead, in a manner without feeling, 
or at the least, they loose their feete and hands: the 
which may seeme fabulous, yet is it most true, I have 
knowne and frequented long the Generali Jerome Costilla, 
the aundent pcopler of Cusco, who had lost three or 
foure toes, which fell off in passing the Desart of Chille, 
being perished with this ayre, and when he came to 
looke on them, they were dead, and fell off without 
any paine, even as a rotten A^Ie falleth from the tree. 
1 his Captaine reported, that of a good armie which he 
had conducted by that place, in the former ycares, since 
the diKovery of this Kingdome by Almagro, a great 
part of the men remained dead there, whose bodies he 
found lying in the Desart, without any stinke or corrup¬ 
tion ; adding thereunto one thing very strange, that they 
found a yong Boye alive, and being examined how hee 
had lived in that place, hee said, that he ky hidden in a 
little Cave, whence hee came to cut the flesh of a dead 
Horse with a little Knife, and thus had he nourished 
himselfe a long time, with I know not how many com¬ 
panions that lived in that sort, but now they were all 
dead, one dying this day, 3c another to morrow, saying 
that he desired nothing more then to dye there with the 
rest, seeing that hee found not in himselfe any disposition 
to goe to any other place, nor to take any taste in any 
thing, I have understood the like of others, and par- 
ticukrly of one that was of our company, who being 
then a secular man, had passed by these Desarts: and it 
is a strange thing, the quality of this cold ayre, which 
kils, and also preserves the dead bodies without corruption. 
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I have also understood it of a reverend religious man; 
of the Order of Saint Dominike, and Prelate thereof, 
who had scene it jMSsing by the Desarts: and whi<^ Is 
strange, he reported, that travelling that way by night, 
was forced to defend hitnsclfe against that deadly wmde 
which blowes there (having no other meanes) but to 
gather together a great number of those dead bodies 
that lay there, and made thereof, as it were, a rampire 
and a bolster for hia head: in this manner did hee sleepe, 
the dead bodies giving him life. Without doubt this 
ia a kinde of colde so piercing, that it tjuencherh the 
vitall heate, cutting off his influence; and bemg so exceed¬ 
ing colde, yet doth not corrupt nor give any putrlfaction 
to the dead bodies, for that putrlfetion groweth from 
heate and moistnesse.i- As for the other kinde of ayre 
which thunders under the earth, and causeth ^thquak^, 
more at the Indies, then in any other Regions, I wiU 
speake thereof in treating the qualities of the Land at 
the Indies- We will content our selves now with what 
we have spoken of the winde and ayre, and passe to that 
which is to be spoken of the water. 

§. II. 

Of the Ocean that invirons the Indies, and of the 
North and South Seas, their ebbing, flowing, 
Fishes, fishing, Lakes, Rivers, and Springs. 

Mong all waters the Ocean is the principall, by 
which the Indies have beene discovered, and are 
invironed therewith; for either they be Hands of 
the Ocean Sea, or maine Land, the which wheresoever 
it ends, is bounded with this Ocean. To this day they 
have not discovered at the Indies any MediterranMn 
Sea, as in Europe, Asia, and Affrica, into the which 
there enters some acme of this great Sea, and makes 
distinct Seas, taking their names from the Provinces they 
wash: and almost all the Mediterranean Seas continue 
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up raeate, flegme, and collcr, both yellow and greenc; 
in the end I cast up bloodj with the straining of my 
stomacke. To conclude^ it this had continued, 1 should 
undoubtedly have dyed; but this lasted not above three 
or foure houres, that wee w’Cre come into a more con¬ 
venient and naturall temperature, where all our com¬ 
panions (being fourteene or fiftecne) were much wearied. 
Some in the passap demanded confession, thinking verily 
to dye: others left the Ladders and went to the ground, 
being overcome with casting, and going to the stoole: 
and it was told me, that some have lost their lives there 
with this accident, i beheld one that did beate himselfe 
agmnst the earth, crying out for the rage and griefe which 
this passage of Pariacaca had caused, fiut commonly it 
doth no impomnt harme, onely this paine and trouble¬ 
some distaste while it endures : and not onely the passage 
of Pariacaca hath this properde, but also ^ this ridge 
of the Mountaine, which runnes above five hundred 
leagues long, and in what place soever you passe, you 
shall finde strange intemperatures, yet more in some parts 
then in others, and rather to those which mount from 
foe Sea, then from the Plaines. Besides Pariacaca, I 
have passed it by Lucanas and Soras: in another place, 
by CoUegias, and by Cavanas. Finally, by foure different 
places, going and comming, and alwayes in this passage 
I have felt this alteration, although in no place so 
strongly, as at the first in Pariacaca, which hath bcene 
tned by all such as have passed it. And no doubt but 
the wi^de is the c£iiise of this intempetature and strange 
alteration, or the ayre that raignes there. For foe best 
remedy (and all they finde) is to atoppe their noses, 
their earc$> and their mouthes, as ranch as may be, and 
to cover themselves with cloathes, especially the stomacke, 
for that foe ayre is subtile and piercing, going into the 
cntrades, and not onely men feele this alteratiod, bur 
also beasts that sometimes stay there, so as there is no 
spurre can make them goe forward. For my part I hold 
this place to be one of the highest parts of land in the 
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world, for we mount a wonderfulU space. And in my 
opinionj the Mountaine N evade of Spaititj the Pirences, 
and the Alpes of Italie, are as ordinary houses, in regard 
of Kie Towers. I therefore perswade my selfe, tint the 
element of the ayre is there so subtile and delicate, as Jirtteojiduli 
it is not proportlofiable with the breathing of man, which 
requires a more grosse and temperate ayre, and I beleeve ^ 

it is the cause that doth so much alter the stomacke, and 
trouble aU the disposition. The passages of the moun- iridi^r 
ta.ine5 Nevade, and other of Europe, which 1 have seene, 
although the ayre be cold there, and doth force men to 
weare more cloathes, yet this colde doth not take away 
the appetite from meate, but contrariwise it provokes; m 
neither doth it cause any casting of the stomacke, but 
onely some paine in the feete and hands. Finally, their 
operation is outward. But that of the Indies, whereof 
1 speake (without molesting of foote or hand^ or any 
outw^ard piirt) troubles all the entrailes within; and that 
which is more admirable, when the Sunne is hot, which 
maketh me imagine, that the griefe wee foele comes from 
the qua] i tie of the ayre which wee breathe; There¬ 
fore that is most subtile and delicate, whose cold is 
not so sensible, as piercing. All this ridge of moun^ [III. v. 928,] 
taines is, for the most part, desart, without any Villages 
or habitations for men, so as you shall scarce finde 
any small Cottages to lodge such as doe passe by 
night: there are no Beasts, good or bad, but some 
Vicunos, which are their Countrie Muttons, and have a 
strange and wonderfoll property, as [ shall shew In his 
place. The Grasse is often burnt, and all blacke with 
the ayre^ and this Desart runs five and twenty or thirty CrtaiDijarL 
leagues overthwart, and in length above five hundred 
leagues. 

y There are other Desarts or places Inhabited, which at 
Peru they call Punas (speaking of the second point we I^Endi 
promised) where the qualitie of the ay re cutteth off mans 
life without feeling. In former time the Spaniards went 
from Pctu, to the Real me of Chille by this Mountaine, 
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and joyoe together, and iridb the Ocean it selfe, by the 
straight of Gibraltar, which the Ancients called, the 
Piilers of Hercules, although the Red Sea being separated 
from the Mediterranean Seas, enters alone into the 
Indian Ocean; and the Caspian Sea joynes not "with any 
other; so that at the Indies we finde not any other Sea 
then this Ocean, which they divide into two, the one 
they call the North Sea, and the other the South; for 
that the Indies which were first discovered by the Ocean, 
and reacheth unto Spaine, lies ail to the North, and by 
that Land thereafter discovered a Sea on the other side, 
the which they called the South Sea, for that they decline 
untill they have passed the Line: and having lost the 
North, or Polc-articke, they called it South, h'or this 
cause they have called all that Ocean the South Sea, which 
lycth on the other side of the East Indies, although a 
great part of ir be seated to the North, as all the coast of 
new Spaine, Nuaragna, Guatimala and Panama. They 
say, that he that first discovered this Sea, was called 
Blascowunes of Bilbo, the which he did by that part 
which we now call Maine Land, where it growes narrow, 
and the two Seas approach so neere the one to the other, 
that there is but seven leagues of distance: for although 
they make the my eighteene fi-om Nombre de Dios to 
Panama, yet is it with turning to seeke the commoditie 
of the way, but drawing a direct line, the one Sea shall 
not be found more distant from the other. Some have 
discoursed and propounded to cut through this passage 
of seven leagues, and to joyne one Sea to the other, to 
make the passage from Peru more commodious and casie, 
for that these eighteene leagues of Land betwixt Nombre 
de Dios and Panama, is more painefuU and chargeable 
then 2300. by Sea, whereupon some would say, it were 
a meanes to drowne the Land, one Sea being lower then 
another. As in times past we finde it written, that for 
the same con si deration, they gave over the enterprise to 
winne the red Sea into Nile, in the time of King Sesostris, 
and since, in the Empire of the Othomans, But for my 
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part, I hold such discourses ^t^d propositions for vExinCj 
although this inconvenience should not hippen^ the which 
1 will not hold for assured- 1 beleeve there is no humalne 
power able to beate tind breaks downe those strong and 
impenetrable Mouiitainesj which God hath placed hetwhxt 
the two Seas, and hath imde them most hard Rockes, to 
withstand the furie of two Seas. And although it were 
possible to mcn^ jti in my opinion they should feare 
punishment from heaven, in seeking to correct the workes, 
which the Creator by his great providence hath ordained 
and disposed in the framing of this universall world. 
Leaving this discourse of openmg th^: Land, and 
joyning both Seas togethetj there is yet another lesse 
rash, out very difficult and dangerous to search out. 
Whether these two great gulfes doe joyne in any other 
part of the world, which was the enterprize of Fernando 
Magellan a Portugal! Gentleman, whose great courage 
and constaticie in me research of this subject, and bappy 
suctesse in the finding thereof, gave the name of eternall 
memory to this straight, which justly they call by the 
name of the discoverer Magellan, of which straight we 
will intreate a little, as of one of the greatest wonders 
of the world- Some have beleeved, that this Straight 
which Magellan had discovered in the South Sea, was 
none, or that it was straightned, as Don Alonso d^Arsile 
writes in his Auracane: and at this day there arc some 
that say,, there is no such Straight, but that they are Hands 
betwixt the Sea and Land, for that the maine Land ends 
there, at the end whereof are all Hands, beyond the which 
the one Sea joynes fully with the other, or to speake better, 
it is all one ^a. But in truth it is most certatne, there 
is a straight and a long and stretched out Land on either 
side, although it hath not yet beene knowne how Cure 
it stretcheth of the one side of the straight towards the 
South. After Magellan, a Shippe of the Bishop of 
Plaisance passed the straight, Don Guitieres CarvajaJ 
(whose Maste they say is yet at Lima, at the entrie of 
the Pallace) they went afterwards coasting along the 
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Souths to discover the Straight^ by the cominandement 
of Don &ircia of Mendocaj then Governor of Chi Lie, 
according to that which Captaine Ladrillero fonnd it and 
passed it. T have read the discourse and report he made, 
where he saieth^ that he did not hazard himselfe to land 
in the Straight, but having discovered the North Sea, he 
returned backe, for the roughnesse of the time, winter 
being now comcj which caused the waves comming from 
the North^ to grow great and swelling, and the Sea con¬ 
tinually fbming with rage. In our time, Francis Drake 
an Englishman, passed this Straight. After him, Captaine 
Sarmiento passed it on the South side. And lastly, in 
the yeere other Englishmen passed it, by the 

instruction of Drake, which at this time run along all 
the coast of Peru. 

Even as Magelian found out this Straight upon the 
South, so some have pretended to discover another 
Straight, which they say is in the North, and suppose it 
to be in Florida, whose coast runnes in such sort, as 
they know no end thereof. Peter Melendez the 
Adelantade, a man very expert at Sea, affirmeth for cer- 
talne, that there is a Straight, and that the King had 
cammatidcd him to discover it, where in he shewed a 
great desire: he propounded his reasons to prove his 
opinion, saying, that they have scene some remainders 
of Ships in the North Sea, like unto those the which 
the Chinois use, which had becne impossible, if there 
were no passage from one Sea unto anothern Moreover, 
hee reported, that m a certain^ great Bay in Florida (the 
which runs 300. leagues within the Land) they see Whales 
in some season of the yeare, which come from the 
other Sea. 

One of the most admliable secrets of Nature is the 
ebbing and flowing of the Sea, not onely for this strange 
property of rising and falling, but much more for tlie 
difference there is thereof in divers Seas, yea in divers 
coasts of one and the same Sea, There are some Seas 
that have no dally flowing nor ebbing, as we see in the 
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inner Mediterraneaiij which is the Thyrene Sea^ and yet 
it flowes tmd ebbes every day in the upper Mediterranean 
Sea, which is that of Venice, and justly giveth cause of 
admiration, that these two Seas being Mediterranearx, and 
that of Venice bein^ no greater then the other, yet hath it 
his ebbing and flowi^ as the Ocean, and that other Sea of 
Italie none at alL There are some Mediterranean Seas, 
that apparantly rise and fkJl every moneth; and others [lILvn^go.] 
that neither rise In the day, nor in the moneth. There 
are other Seas, as the Spanish Ocean, th^t have their flux 
and reflux every day; and beside? that, they have it 
monethly, which commeth twice, that is to say, at the 
change, and at the full of every Moone, which they pU 
Spring-tides. To say that any Sea hath this daily ebbing 
and flowing, and not monethly, I know not any. It is 
strange, the diAFerence we flnde of this subject at the 
Indies, for there are some places whereas the Sea doth 
daily rise and fall two leagues, as at Panama, and at a 
high Tvater it riaeth much more. There are other places 
where it doth rise and fall so little, that hardly can you 
finde the dilFerencc. It is ordinary in the Ocean Sea to 
have a daily flowing and ebbing, and that was twice in a 
naturall day, and ever it fels three quarters of an houre 
sooner one day then another, according to the course of 
the Moone: so as the tide lals not alwaies in one houre 
of the day* Some would say, that this flux and reflux pro¬ 
ceeded from the local! motion of the water of the Sea; so as 
the water that riseth on the one side, (als on the other that 
is opposite unto it: so that it is full Sea on the one side 
when it is a low water on the opposite, as we see in a 
Kettle full of water, when we moove it, when it leanes 
to the one side the water increasetb, and on the other it 
diminisheth. Others aflirme, that the Sea riseth in all 
parts at one time, and decreaseth at one instant: as the 
boyling of a Pot, comming out of the centre it extendeth 
it selfe on all parts, and when It ccaseth, it fak likewise 
on all parts. 

This second opinion is true, and in my judgement. 
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certaine and tried, not so much for the reasons which 
the Philosophers give in their Meteors, as for the certaine 
eKperience wee may make. For to satisge my selfe 
upon this point and question, I demanded particularly of 
*JlenniHda the said * Pilot, how he found the tides in the straight, 
Hf !f tides of the South Sea did fall when as those 

Sarmif/iio had North did rise. And contrariwise (this question 

heing true) why the increase of the Sea in one place, is 
w the decrease thereof in another, as the first opinion 
holdcch. He answered that it was not so, but they might 
see plaincly, that the tides of the North and South Seas 
rise at one instant, so as the waves of one Sea incountred 
with the other, and at one instant likewise they began to 
retire, every one into his Sea, saying, that the rising and 
JithcDeamti foiling was daily seenc, and that the incounter of the tides 
^ threescore and tenne leagues to 

ontfiamiht North Sea, and thittie to the South. Whereby wc 
Wtiant Sfa may plainely gather, that the ebbing and flowing of the 
Ocean Is no pure locall motion, but rather an alteration: 
whereby all waters really rise and increase at one instant, 
thtrfiauu others, they diminish, as the boylitig of a Pot, 

mitth vififtit. whereof I have spoken. It were impKissible to compre¬ 
hend this point by experience, if it were not in the 
Straight, where ail the Ocean, both on th* one side, and 
on other joynes together: for none but Angels can 
see it, and Judge of the opposite parts: for that man hath 
not so long a sight, nor so nimble and swift footing as 
were needeflill, to transport his eyes from one part to 
another, in so short a time, as a tide will give him respite, 
which are onely six houres. 

Oftsndrj There are in the Indian Ocean, an infinite number of 
end fishes, the ktndes and properties whereof the Creator onely 
declare. There are many such as we have in the Sea 
th InJff. Europe, as Shads, and Aloses which come from the 
Sea into the Rivers; Dorads, Pilchards, and many other. 
There are others, the like I doc not tbinke to have scene 
in these parts, as those which they doc call Cabrillas, 
which doe somewhat resemble the Trowt, and in new 
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Spaine they cdl them Bobos, they mount from the Sea 
into the Rivers, 1 have not scene ajiy Besugucs there, 
nor TrowtSj although some say there are in Cbille. 

There are Tonins in some parts upon the coast of Pertij 

but they are rare^ and some are of opinion, that at a 

certaiiie time they doe cast their spawne in the Straight 

of Magellan, as they doe In Spaine at the Straight of 

Gibraltar, and tor this reason they linde more upon the 

coast of ChiUe^ although those I have scene there, are 

not like to them in Spaine. At the Bands (which they 

call Barloventej which are Cuba, Saint Dominicke, Port 

rique, and Jamaique, they finde a fish which they call 

Manati, a strange kinde of fish, if we may call it fish^ a TAieMamfia 

creature which ingenders her yoiig ones alive, and hath 

teates, and doth nourish them with milke, feeding of 

grasse in the fields, but in effect it lives continually in jirtiiAnir 

the water, and therefore they eate it as fish; yet when pugaftift, 

I did eate of it at Saint Domlnigue on a feiday, I had 

some scruple, not for that which is spoken, but for that 

in colour and taste it was Like unto morsels of Vcale, so tint 

is It greene, and like unto a Cowe on the hinder parts, AugictratHn 

1 did wonder at the incredible ravening of the Tiburons, 

or sharkes, when as I did see drawiie from one (that was 

taken in the Port) out of his gullet, a Butchers great 

Knife, a great Iron hooke, and a piece of a Cowes head /atrtUvetifti 

with one whole home, neither doe I know if both were ihtanfmmj 

there, or no. I did see in a crccke made with that Sea, 

a c^uarter of a horse for pleasure hanging upon a stake, 

whither presently came a company of these Tihurons, siurking 

at the smell thereof 2 and for the more pleasure, this rW«. 

Horsc-fiesh was hung in the ayre, 1 know not how many 

hand breadth from the water; this company of fish ffocke 

about it, leaping up, and with a strange nimblenesse cut 

off both flesh and bone off the Horse Icgge, as if it had 

bcene the stalke of a lettuce; their teeth being as sharpe 

as a rasour. There are certaine small fishes they call 

Rambos, which cleave to these Tiburons, neither can 

they drive them away, and they are fed with that which 
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^es from the Tiburons. There arc other small fishes^ 
which they call flying flahts^ the which are found withiii 
£he tropickejs, and in no other pkee, as I thinkc: they 
are pursued by the Ducades j and to escape them they leape 
out of the Sea, and goc a good way in the ayre, and for 
this reason they are called flying Fishes: they have wings 
as it were of IJnnen cloath, or of parchment^ which doe 
support them some space In the ayre. There did one 
flye or leape into the Ship wherein T went, Ehe which I 
did seCi and observe the fashion of his wings. 

In the Indian Histories there is offceti mention made 
of Lei^rds or Caymans ^s they call them) and they are 
the very same which rlinie and the Aundents call 
Crocodiles^ they flnde them on the Sea side^ and in hot 
Riversj for in cold Rivers Ehere are none to be found* 
And therefore they flnde none upon all the coasts of 
Peru unto Payta^ hut forward they are commonly scene 
in the Rivers^ It is a most fierce and crucll beast;» 
although it be slow and heavie, Hee goes hunting and 
seekes his prey on the Land, and what he takes alive^, 
he drownes it in the water, yet doth he not eate it, but 
out of the water, *for that his throate is of such a fashion, 
as if there entred any water> he should easily be drowned. 
It is a wonderfull thing to see a combat betwixt a Caymant 
and a Tigre, whereof there are most cniell at the Indies. 
A religious man of our company told me that he had 
scene these beasts fight most cruelly one against the 
other; upon the Sea shoare the Caymant with his talle 
gave great blowes unto the Tygre, striving with his great 
force to carry him into the water; and the Tigre 
with his pawes resisted the Caymant, drawing him 
to Laud. In the end the Tigre vanquished, and opened 
the Lezard, it seemes by the bell)% the which is most 
tender and penetrable, for in evety other part he is 
so hard, that no Lance, and scarce a harquebuze 
can pierce It. The victory which an Indian bad of a 
Caymant was yet more rare: the Caymant had carried 
away his yong chJlde, and sodainely plunged into 
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the Seij the Indian moved with choUerj cast himsclfe 
after him^ with a knife in his hand, and as they ire 
excellent swininiera and divers, and the Caymant 
swimmeth alwayes on the toppe of the water, hec hurt 
him in the belly, and in such sort, that the Caym^t 
feeling himsetfe wounded, went to the shoare, leaving 
the little iniknt dead. 

But the combat which the Indians have with Whales 
is yet more admirable, wherein appeares the power and 
greatnesge of the Creator, to give so base a Nation (as 
le the Indians) the Industrie and courage to incountcr the 
most herce and deformed beast in the world, and not 
onely to fight with him, but also to vantjuish him, and 
not to triumph over him. Considering this, 1 have often 
remembred that place of the Paalmes, spcaltlng of the 
Whale, Draco iste quern formasti ad illudendum eum: 
What greater mockerie can there he, then to see an Indian 
leade a Whale as blgge as a Mountaine, vanquished with 
a cord 1 The manner the Indians of Florida use (as some 
expert men have told me) to take these ’Whales (whereof 
there is great store) is, they put thetiMelyes into a Canoe, 
which is like a barke of a tree, and in swimming approach 
neere the ’Whales side, then with great dexteritie they 
leape to his necke, and there they nde as on horse-back 
expecting his time, then he thrusts a sharpe and strong 
stake (which he carries with him) into the Whales nostriJl, 
for so they call the hole or vent by which they breathe, 
presently he beates it in with another stake as forcibly as 
he can; in the meant space the Whale doth furiously 
beatc the Sea, and raiseth Mountaines of water, running 
into the deepe with great violence, and presently riseth 
againe, not knowing what to doe for paine; the Indian 
stiU sits firme, and to give him full paiment for this 
trouble, he beates mother stake into the other vent or 
nosthrill, so as he stoppeth him quite, and takes away his 
breathing, then he betakes him to his Canoe, which he 
holds bed with a cord to the \\Tiales side, and goes to 
Land, having first tied his cord to the Whale, the which 
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he lets run with the Whale, who kapes from place to 
place, whilest he finds water enough : being troubled with 
paJne, in the end he comes neerc the Land, and remaines 
on ground by the hugencsse of his body, unable any 
more to move; then a great number of Indians come 
unto the Conquerour, to gather his spoiles, they kill him, 
and cut his flesh in peeces, the which is bad enough: 
this doe they dry and beate into powder, using it for 
meate, it doth last them long: wherein is fulfilled, that 
which is spoken in another Psahne of the Whale, Dedisti 
eura escam populis iEthiopum. Peter Mendez the 
x^delantade did often speake of this kindc of fishing. 
Whereof Monardes makes mention in his Booke> 

There is another fishing which the Indians doc com¬ 
monly use in the Sea, the which, although it be lesse, 
yet is it worthy the report. They make as it were 
faggots of hul-rushes or dry sedges well bound together, 
which they call Balsam: having carried them upon their 
shoulders to the Sea, they cast them in, and presently 
leape upon them: being so set, they lanch out into the 
deepe, rowing up and downe with small reedes of cither 
side : they goe a league or two into the Sea to fish, carrying 
with them their cords and nets upon these faggots, and 
heare themselves thereon. They cast out their nets, 
doe there remaine fishing the greatest part of the day and 
night, untdl they have filled up their measure, with the 
which they returne well satisfied. Truely it was delight- 
full to see them fish at Callao of Lima, for that they were 
many in number, and every one set on horse-backe, 
cutting the waves of the Sea, which in their pbee 
of fishing arc great and furious, resembling the Tritons 
or^ Neptunes, which they paint upon the water, and 
being come to Land, they draw their barke out of the 
[III. V, 93*.] water upon their backes, the which they presently undoe, 
and lay abroad on the shoare to drie. There were other 
Indians of the Vallies of Yea, which were accustomed 
to goe to fish in leather, or skins of Sea-wolves, blowne 
up with wiode, and from time to time they did blow them 
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like bals of wludc, lest they should sinke. In the vale 
of Canete, which in old lime they called GuaroOj 
wete a great number of Indian fishers { but because they 
resisted the Ingue, when he came to conquer that Land, 
hee made shew of peace with them, and^ theretore to 
feast him, they appointed a solemne fishing of many 
thousand Indians, which went to Sea in their vessels of 
reeds: at whose returne, the Ingua (who had laid many 
Souldiers in ambush) made a cruell butcherie of 
so as afterward this Land remain^ unpeopled, although 
it be aboundant and fertile. 1 did see another manner 
of fishing, where unto Don brands of Toledo the \ iceroy 
did leade me, yet was it not in the Sea, but in a River 
which they call great in the Province of Charcas, where 
the Indians Chiraquanas plunged into the water, 
swimming with an admirable swtftnesse, followed the nsh, 
where with darts and hookes (which they use to m 

their right hand, oncly swimming with the lett) they 
wound the fish, and so hurt they brought them tor^, 
seeming in this more like unto fishes then men of the 
Land. But now that we have left the Sea, let us ^me lo 
other kindc of waters that remaine to be spoken of. 

In place of the Mediterranean Sea, which is m the old 
world, the Creator hath furnished this new with many 
Lakes, whereof there are some so great, as they may be 
properly called Seas, seeing the Scripture calleth 
Palesdna so, which is not so great as some of these. 1 he 
most famous is that of Titicaca, which is at Peru, in the 
Province of Callao, the which as 1 have said in the former 
booke, containes neere fourescore leagues in pmpasse, 
into the which there runs ten or twelve great Rivers. A 
while since, they began to saile in it with Barkes and 
Ships, wherein they proceeded so ill, that the first ^ip 
was split with a tempest that did nse m the Lake. Ine 
water is not altogether sower nor salt, as that oi the Sea, 
but it is so thlcke, as it cannot be drunke. There arc 
two kindes of fishes breede in this Lake in great abund¬ 
ance, the one they caU Suches, which is great and savorous, 
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but piJegjiiatjcke and uji'wholesoine : and the other Bogos, 
w ich U more heaJthhill, although it be Jesse and fuller 
of bones; there are ^eat aumhers of wildc-Klucks and 
Wigens. When as the Indians will feast it, or shew 
e g^ t to any One that passcth along the two bankes, 
which they call Ch^cuyto and Omasogo, they assemble 
a great number of Canoes, making a circle and invirouing 
e lOwIc, until! they take with their hands what they 
please: and they call this manner of fishing Chaco. On 
the one and the other banke of this Jwake, are the best 
habitations of Peru. From the issue thereof there 
growes a lesser Lake, although it be great, which they call 
-t^na, upon the bankes whereof, there are great numbers 
of cattcU, especially Swine, which grow exceeding fat with 
the gr^se upon those bankes. There are many other 
Lakes in the high Mountaiues, whence proceede Brookes 
and ^vers, which after become great flouds. Upon the 
wiy from Arequippa to Callao, there are two Lakes, upon 
the Mouataincs of the one and other side the way, from 
^e one flowes a brooke, which growes to a flood, and 
into the South ftom the other, they say the 

famous River of Aporlma takes her beginning; ftotn the 
which some hold that the renowned River of Amazons, 
otherwise called Maragnon proceedes, with so great an 
a^mbly and itbund^nce of waters, which jojne in thes^e 
Moimtaitics. It h a questioti may be often asked, why 
there is so many Lakes in the tops of these Mountaines, 
into the which no river enters, but contrariwise, many 
great streames issue forth, and yet doe we scarce see these 
^kes to diminish any thing at any season of the yeare. 

o imagine that these Lakes grow by the Snow that 
melts, or raine ftom heaven, that doth not wholly satisfic 
me : for there are many that have not this abundance of 
Sn!^, nor mine, and yet wee see no decrease in them, 
which makes me to beleeve they are Springs which rise 
there naturally, although it be not against reason, to 
thinke that the Snow and raine helpe somewhat in some 
seasons. These Lakes are so common in the highest tops 
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of the MountaincSj that you shall hardly fijidc any famous 
river that takes not his beginning ffom one of 
Their water is very cleerc and breedes little store 01 nsl^ 
and that little is very smallj by reason of the cold which 
is there contintially. * ^ 

Notwithstanding, some of these Lakes JnJers 

which is another wonder. At the end of the \aUie ot 
Tarapaya ncere to Potoai, there is a Lake m forme round, 
which seemes to have beenc made by compasse, whose 
water is extreamely hot, and yet the Land is very cold- 
they are accustomed to bathe themselves neerc me a ^e, 
for else they cannot endure the heatc being farther in, 

Li the midst of this Lake, there is a boiling of above 
twentie fbotc square, which is the ver]^ Spring, and yet 
(notwithstanding the greatnesse of this Spring) it is never 
seene to increase in any sort: it seemes that it exhals ot 
it selfe, or that it hath some hidden^ and unknowne issue, 
neither doe they see it decrease ; winch is another wonder, 
although they have drawne from it a great streame, to 
make certaine engines grinde for met^, considering the 
great quantitie of water that issueth forth, by reason 

whereof, it should decrease. , t 1 

But leaving Peru, and passing to new Spaine, the Lakes 
there are no lesse to be observed; especially that most 
femous of Mexico, where we finde two sorts of waters. - 
one salt Lake like to that of the Sea, and the other cleete 
and sweete, by reason of the Rivers that ent^ mto iL 
In the midst of this Lake, is a rocke very dcligh^U and 
pleasant, where there are bathes of hot water that issue 
forth, the which they greatly esteeme for their 
There are Gardens in the middest of this Lake, framed 
and fleeting upon the water, where you may see plots 
full of a thousand sorts of hearbes and flowers, & they 
are in such sort as a man cannot well conceive them with¬ 
out sight. The Citie of Mexico is seated in the same 
Lake although the Spaniards have filled up the place ot 
the acituation with earth, leaving onely some cu^ents of 
Water, grea^t and small, which enter itito the Citiej to 
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Carrie such things as they have iieede of, as wood, he^bs, 
stone, fruites of the Countrie, and all other things. 
When Cortei: conquered Mexico, hee caused Brigandins 
to be made, yet arterwards he thought it more safe not 
to use (hem; therefore they use Canoes, whereof there 
is great store. There is great store of fish in this Lake, 
yet have 1 not seene any of price: notwithstanding, they 
say the revenue of this Take, is worth three-hundred 
thousand Duckets a yeere. There are many other Lakes, 
not farre from this, whence they bring much fish to 
Mexico. The Province of Mechouacan is so called, for 
that it aboundeth greatly with fish. There are goodly 
and great Lakes, in the which there is much fish, and 
this Province is coole and healthful!. There arc many 
other Lakes, whereof it is not possible to make mention, 
nor to know them in particular, onely wee may note by 
that which hath beene discoursed in the former Booke, 
that under the bunting Zone there is greater abundance 
of I^akeSj then in any other part of the world. 

There is at the indies as in other parts of the world, 
great diversitic of Springs, Fountaines, and Rivers, and 
some have strange properties. In Guancauilica of Peru 
(where the Mines ot Quick-silver be,) there is a Fountajne 
that casts forth hot water, and Lti rurtning, the water turnes 
to rocke, of which nocke or stone, they build in a manner 
all the houses of the Village. This stone is soft, and 
easie to cut, for they cut it as easily with Iron as if it 
w'ere wood, it is light and lasting. If men or beasts 
drlnke thereof, they dye, for that it congeales in the very 
entraiies, and turnes into stone, and for that cause some 
Horses have died. As this water turnes into stone, the 
which flowes, stoppes the passage to the rest so as of 
necessitie it changeth the course, and for this reason it 
runnes in divers places, as the rocke increaseth. At the 
point of Cape Saint Helaine, there is a Spring or Poun- 
taine of Pitch, which at Peru, they call Coppey. This 
should he like to that w'hich the Scripture speakes of the 
savage Valley, where they did Bnde pits of Pitch. The 
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Marriners use these Fountaines of Pitch or Coppef, to 
pitch their ropes and tackling, for that it serves them as 
Pitch and Tarre in Spaine, When I sailed into new 
Spaine by the coast of Peru, the Pilot shewed me an Hand, 
which they cali the He of Wolves, where th^ is another 
Fountaine or Pit of Coppey or Pitch, with the which they 
anoint their tackling. There are other Fountaines and 
Springs of Goultranrazen, which the Pilot (an excellent 
man in his charge) told me he hud seene, and that some- 
times sailing that waies, being so fa^e into the bea, as 
he had lost the sight of Land, yet did he know by the 
smell of the Coppey. where he was, as well as if he had 
knowne the Land, such is the savour that issues con- 

tinuaHv from that Fountaine. 

At the Bathes, which they call the Bathp of Ingua, 
there is a course of water, which comes forth -jM hot and 
hoiUng ; and joyning unto it, there is another whose water 
is as cold as Ice. The Ingua was accustomed to temper 
the one with the other; and it is a wonderhill thing to 
see Springs of so contiarie qualities, so neere one to the 
other There are an infinite number of other hot Springs, 
specially In the Province of Charcas, in the water whereof, 
you cannot induce to bold your hand the spee of an 
Ave Maria, as 1 have secne tried fay wager. In a harme 
neere to Cusco, springs a Fountaine of Salt, which as ^ 
ninnes tumes into Salt, very white and exceeding good, 
the which (if it were in another Countrie) were no sm^l 
riches, yet they make very small account thereof, for the 
store they have there. The waters which ^nne m 
Guayaquel, which is in Peru, almost under the Equi^ 
noctlall Line, arc held to be healthfiill for the French 
disease, and other such like, so as they come from many 
places farte off to be cured. And they say the cause 
thereof is, for that in that puntne there is gr^t 
aboundance of motes, which they call Salep^eiUe, the 
vertue and operation whereof is so knowne, that it com¬ 
municates her propertie to the waters wherein it is put to 
cure this disease. Bikanota is a Mountame the which 
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(according to common opiaion) is in tie bighest part of 
Penij the top whereof is all covered with Snow^ and in some 
places is bkeke like coale* There issueth forth of it^ two 
Springs in contrary places^ which presently grow to he 
very great brooks, and so by little and little become great 
flouds, the one goes to Calloa, into the great Lake Titicaca^ 
the other goes to the Lands, ^d is that which they call 
Yucay^ which joyning with another mnnes into the 
North Sea, with a violent and furious course. This 
Springs when it comes out of the roclce Bilcanota, as T 
have said. Is of the colour of He, having an ashie colour, 
and casts a fume as a thing burnt, the which runs far La 
this sort, until the multitude of waters that run into it, 
quench this smoak and fire which it drawes from the 
Spring. In new Spain I have scene a Spring as it were 
Ink^ somewhat blew, in Peru another, of color red like 
blood, where upon they cal it the red River. 

Amongst all Rivers, not ojiely at the Indies, but 
generally through the world, the River Maragnonj or of 
Amazons, is the chiefe, whereof we have spoken in the 
former Booke. The Spaniards have often sailed it, pre¬ 
tending to discover the Lands, which by report arc very 
rich, especially those they call Dorado and Paytlti, Jean 
de Salnles, the Adekntade, made a memorable entrie, 
though of small effect. There is a passage which they 
call Pongo, one of the most dangerous in all the world; 
for the River bem^ there straightned, and forced betwixt 
two high stcepe Rocks: the water ftls directly downe 
with so great a violence, that commin^ steepe downe, it 
cau^th such a boyling, as it ^ieemeth impossible to passe 
it without drowning: yet the courage of men durst 
attempt to passe it, for the desire of this renowmed 
Dorado: they slipt downe from the top to the bottome, 
thrust on with the violence and currant of the floudj hold¬ 
ing themselves in their Canoes or barkes: and although 
in frUing they were turned topsie tunrie, and both they 
and their Canoes plunged into the deepc, yet by their 
care and Industrie they recovered themselves againe; and 
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in tKia sort the whole armie escaped, except some few 

that were drowned. And that which is more admirable, Celdeit tMut^ 

they carried themselves so cunningly, that they neither 

lost their Powder nor Munition. In their returnc (having 

Suffered many troubles and dangersj they were forced, in 

the end, to passe backe that same way mounting by one 

of those high Rocks, sticking their Ponyards in the Rocke. 

Captaine Peter d’Orsua made another entrie by the 
same River, who being dead in the same Voyage, and the 
Souldlers mutinied; other Captaines followed the enter¬ 
prise, by an arme that comes into the North Sea. A 
teligiotis man of our company told us, that being then a 
secular man, he was present in a manner at all that enter¬ 
prise, and that the tides did flow almost a hundred leagues 
up the River, and whereas it enters into the Sea (the 
which is under the Line, or very necre) it hath seventy 
leagues breadth at the mouth of it, a matter incredible, 
and which exceeds the breadth of the Mediterranean Sea, 
though there be some others, who in their descriptions 
give it but twenty five or thirty leagues breadth at the 
mouth. 

Next to this River that of Plata, or of Silver holds sf 
the second place, which is otherwise called Paraguay, 
which runs from the Mountains of Peru, into the Sea, 
in thirty five degrees of altitude to the South ; it riseth (as 
they say) like to the River of Nile, but much more 
without comparison, and makes the fields it overflowes 
like unto a Sea, for the apace of three moneths, and after 
retumeth againe to his course, in the which Shippes doe 
saile many Teagues against the streame. There are many 
other Rivers that are not of that greatnesse, and yet are 
equall: yea they surpasse the greatest of Europe, as that 
OT Magdalaine, neere to Saint Marthe, called the great 
River, and that of Alvarado in new Spaine, and an 
infinite number of others. Of the South side, on the 
Mountaines of Peru, the Rivers are not usually so great, 
for that their current is not long, and that many waters 
cannot joyne together, but they are very swift, descending 
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from the Mountaines, and have sodaine fa] 3 , by reason 
whereof they are very dangerous, and many men have 
perished there. They increase and overflow most in the 
time of heate. I have gone over twenty and seven 
Rivers upon that coast, yet did I never passe any one by 
a foord. 

Hsir ihtj ^ Xhc Indians use a thousand devises to passe their 
p&ut ihtit Risers. In some places they have a long cord that 
runnes fi-om one side to th’other, and thereon hangs a 
basket, into the which he puts him selfe that meanes to 
passe; and then they draw it from the banke with another 
cord, so as he passeth in this basket. In other places the 
Indian passeth, as it were on Hor&e-backe, upon a bottle 
of straw, and behinde him he that desires to passe; and 
so rowing with a peece of a boord, carries him over. In 
other places they make a floate of gourds or pompions, 
upon which they set men with their stuffe to carry over, 
and the Indians having cords fastned_ to them, goe 
swimming before, and draw this floate of pompions after 
them, as fdorscs doe a Coach ; others goe behinde thrust¬ 
ing It forward. Having passed, they take their barke 
of pompions upon their backe, and retume swimming; 
this they doe In the River of Saint at Peni.\T Wc passed 
that of Alvarado in new Spaine upon a table, which the 
Indians carried upon their shoulders, and when they lost 
their footing, they swamme. : These devises, with a 
thousand other wherewith they use to passe their Rivers, 
breede a terrour in the beholders, helping themselves 
with such weake and unsure meanes; and yet they are 
very confident. They doe use no other bridges but of 
Hairtusd halre or of straw. There are now upon some Rivers 
S/r^ bridges of Stone, built by the diligence of some 

BriJgft, Governours, but many fewer then were needefuH in such 
a Countrie, where so many men are drowned by default 
thereof, and the which yeeldes so much Silver, as not 
oncly Spaine, but also other strange Countries make 
sumptuous buildings therewith. The Indians doe draw 
from these flouds that runne from the Mountaines to the 
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Valiies ajid Plaines, many and great Brookes to water 
their Land, which they usually doe with such Industrie, 
as there are no better in Murcia, nor at MiUati it selfe, 
the which is also the greatest and oncly wwlth ot the 
Plaines of Peru, and of many other parts of the Indies. 
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i III. 

Of the qu ail tie of the Land at the Indies 
generall. Properties of Peru, and of new 
Spaine, and other parts: Of Vukanes and 
Earthquakes. 

|K may know the qualitie of the Land at the Indies, L C- * 9 * 
" for the greatest part (seeing it is the last 

three Elements, whereof we have propounded to 
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treate in this Booke) by the discourse we have luade in 
the former Booke of the burning Zone, seeing that the 
greatest part of the Indies doth lye under it. But to 
make it knowne the more particularly, 1 have obse^ed 
three kindes of Lands, as I have passed through those 
Regions: whereof there is one very low, another very 
high, and the third which holds the middle of these mo 
extreames. The lower is that which lyeth by the &a 
coJists, whereof there h in all parts of the TndieSj and it 
is commonly very hot and moist, so as it is not so health- 
foil ; and at this day we see it lesse peopled, although m 
former times it hath becne greatly inhabited with Indians, 
as it appeareth by the histories of new Spaine and Peru, 
and wh^ they kept and lived, for diat (lie soile was 
naturall unto them being bred there. They lived ol 
fishing at Sea, and of seeds, drawing brooks from the 
Rlvere, which they used for want of raine, for th^ it 
raines little there, and in some places not at all. This 
low Countrie hath many places unhabitable, as well by 
reason of the Sands which are dangerous (for there ^e 
whole Mountaines of these Sands) as also for the Manshes 
which grow by reason of the waters that fall from the 
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MountaineSj which finding no issue in these flat and low 
Landsj drow'ne them^ and make diem unprofitable. 

And in truth the greatest part of all the Indian Sea 
coast is of this sortj chiefly upon the South Sea: the 
habitation of which coasts is at this present so wasted 
and contemned, that of thirty parts of the people that 
inhabited it, there wants twenty nine; and it Is likely the 
rest of the Indians will in short time decay. Many, 
according to the varietie of their opinions, attribute this 
to divers causes: some to the great labour which hath 
beene Imposed upon these Indians i others, unto the 
change and varietie of meates and drinkes they use, since 
their commerce with the Spaniards: others, to their great 
excesse and drinking, and to other vices they have: for 
my part, I hold this disorder to be the greatest cause of 
their decay, whereof it is not now time to discourse any 
more. In this low Countrie (which I say generally is 
utthealthfuli, and unfit for mans habitation) there is excep¬ 
tion in some places which are temperate and fertile, as the 
greatest part of the Plaines of Peru, where there are code 
vadies and very fertile. The greatest part of the habita¬ 
tion of the coast entertains all the traffike of Spain by 
Sea: whereon all the estate of the Indies dependech. 
Upon this coast there are some Towns well peopled, as 
I.ima and Truxillo in Peru, Panama and Carthagena 
upon the malne Land, and in the Hands Saint DDirunique, 
Port Ricco, and Havana, with many other Towns which 
are lesse then these, as the True Crosse in new Spaine, 
Yea, Arigua and others in Peru : the Ports are commonly 
inhabitedj although but slenderly. The second sort of 
Land is contrary, veij high, and by consequent, cold and 
as all the Mountaines are commonly. This Land 
is neither fertile nor pleasant, but very healthful!, which 
makes it to be peopled and inhabited. There are Pastures 
and great store of Cattle, the which, for the most part, 
entertaines life, and by their Cattcll, they supply the 
want they have of Come and Gndne, by truckitig and 
exchange. But that which makes these Lands more 
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inhabited and peopled, Is the riches of the Mines that are 
found there, for that all obeys to Gold and Silver. By 
reason of the Mines there arc some dwellings of 
Spaniards and Indians, 'which are increased and multi¬ 
plied, as Potoii and Ganca'vcllciCjue in Peru, and Cacatecas 
In new Spaine. There are also through all these Moun- 
taines great dwellings of the Indians, which to this 
day are maintained j yea some will say they increase, but 
that the labour of the Mines doth consume many, and 
some gcnerall diseases have destroyed a great part, as 
the Cocoliste in new Spaine: yet they finde no great 
diminution. In this extremitie of high ground they fcde 
two commodities, as I have said, of Pastures and Mints, 
which doe well countervaile the two other that are in the 
lower grounds alongst the Sea coast, that is, the commerce 
of the Sea, and the abundance of Wine which groweth 
not but in the hot Lands. Betwixt these two extreames Cem gtsun^t, 
there is ground of a meane height, the which, although 
it be in some parts higher or lower one then other, yet 
doth it not approach neither to the hcate of the Sea coast, 
nor the intemperature of the Mountaines. In this sort 
of soyle there groweth many kindes of Graine, as Wheatc, 

Barky, and Mays, which growes not at all in the high 

Countries, but well In the lower; there is likew'tse store 

of Pasture, Catted, Fruits, and greene Forrests. This 

part is the best habitation of the three, for health and 

recreation; and therefore it is best peopled of any part of 

the Indies, the which 1 have curiously observed in many 

Voyages that I have undertaken, and have alwayes found 

it true, that the Province best peopled at the Indies be 

in this scituat ion. Let us looke neerely into new Spaine 

(the which without doubt is the best Province the Sunne 

doth circle) by what part soever you doe enter, you 

mount up 5. and when you have mounted a good height, 

you beg;in to descend, yet very little : and that Land is [III. t. 93®-] 

alwayes nruch higher then that along the Sea coast^. 

All the Land about Mexico is of this nature and scihia- 
tioo; and that which is about the Vulcan, which is the 
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best aoilc of the Indies^ as also in Pero, Arequipa, 
Guamangun and Cusco^ although more in one then in 
the other. But in the end, all is high ground, although 
they descend into deepe Vallies, and clime up to high 
Mountaines: the like is spoken of Quitto, Saint Poy, 
and of the best of the New Kingdome. To conclude, 
I doe beleeve that the wisedome and providence of the 
Creator would have it so, that the greatest part of this 
Countrie of the Indies should be hillie, that it might be 
of a better temperature: for being low, it had beene very 
hot under the burning Zone, especially being farre from 
the Sea. Also all the Land I have scene at the Indies, 
is neere to the Mountaines on the one side or the other, 
and sometimes of all parts: So as I have oftentimes said 
there, that I would gladly see any place, from whence 
the horizon did fashion it selfe and end by the heaven, 
and a Countrie stretched out and even, as we see in 
Spaine in a thousand champaine fields ■ yet doe T not 
remember that 1 have ever seene such sights at the Indies, 
where it in the Hands, or upon the maine Land, although 
r have travelled above seven hundred leagues in length. 
But as I have said, the neerenesse of the Mountaines is 
very commodious in this region, to temper the heate of 
the Simne. To conclude, the best inhabited parts of the 
Indies are as 1 have said: and generally,, all that Countrie 
abounds in Grasse, Pastures, aod Forrests, contrary unto 
chat which Aristotle and the ancients did hold. So as 
when we go out of Europe to the Indies we wonder to 
see the Land so pleasant, greene and fresh. Yet this rule 
hath some exceptions, and chiefly in the Land of Peru, 
which is of a strange nature amongst all others, whereof 
we will now proceede to speake. 

We meane by Peru, not that great part of the world 
which they call America, seeing that therein is contained 
Bresil, the Kingdome of Chilie, and that of Grenade, and 
yet^ none of these Kingdomes is Peru, but onely that part 
which lies (o the South, begitining at the Kingdome of 
Quitto, which is under the Xine, and runs in length to 
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the Realme of Chille, the which is without the Tropidcesj 
which were six hundred leagues in length, and in breadth 
it containes no more then t^e Mountaines, which is fiftie 
common leagues, altho^b in some places, as at Chacha- 
payas, it be broader* ’l^is part of the world which wee 
Call Peru, is very remarkeable, and containcs in it strange 
properties, which serve th as an exception to the general! 
rule of the Indies* The first is, that upon aL the coast 
it blowes continually with one onely winde, which is 
South and South-west, contrary to that which doth usually 
blow under the burning Zone. The second is, that this 
W'inde being by nature the most violent, tempestuous, 
and unh ealmfull of all others, yet in this Region it is 
marvellous pleasing, healthfiiU, and agreeable: so as we 
may attribute the habitation of that part thereunto, with¬ 
out the which it would be troublesome and inhabitable, 
by reason of the beate, if it were not refreshed with the 
winde. The third propertie is, that it never mines, 
thunders, snowes, nor hailes in all this coast, which is a 
matter worthy of admiration. Fourthly, that a little 
distance from the coast it raines & snowes terribly 
Fiftly, that thtn'e are two ridges of Mountaines which 
runne the one as the other, and in one altitude, notwith¬ 
standing on the one there are great Forrests, and it raines 
the greatest part of the yeare, being very hot ; and the 
other is all naked and bare, and very cold; so as winter 
and summer arc divided on those two Mountaines, and 
rainc and cleerenesse it selfe. For the better under¬ 
standing hereof, we must consider that Peru is divided 
as it were into three parts, long and narrow, which they 
call Lanos, Sierras, and Andes; the Lanos runs alongst 
the Sea coast; the Sierras be all hils, with some vallies; 
and the Andes be steepe and craggie Mountaines. The 
Lanos or Sea coast, have some ten leagues in breadth, 
in some parts lesse, and in some parts a little more. The 
Sierra container some twenty leagues in breadth; and 
the Andes as much sometimes more, sometimes lease. 
They run in length from North to South, and in breadth 
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from East to West. It is a strange thing, that in so 
smaQ a distance as fiftie leagues, equalljr distant from the 
Line and Pole, there should be so great a contrarietie, as 
to laine almost continually' in one place, and never in 
the other. It never mines upon the coast or Lanos, 
although there fais sometimes a small dew, which they 
tall Guarua, and in Cast! 11 Mollina, the which sometimes 
thickens, and fals in certaine drops of water, yet it is 
not troublesome, nor such as they neede any covering. 
Their coverings are of mats with a little earth upon them 
which is sufficient. Llpon the Andes it mines in a 
manner continually, although it be sometimes more deere 
then other. In the Sietta which lies betwixt both the 
extreames, it raineth in the same season as it doth in 
Spainc, which is from September unto April, but in the 
other season, the time is more deere, which is when the 
Sunne is farthest off, aud the contrary when it is nccrcst. 
That which they call Andes and Sierra, are two ridges of 
most high Mountaines, which runne above a thousand 
leagues, the one in view of the other, and almost equally. 
There are an inhnlte number of Vicagues, which breede 
in the Sierres, and are properly like unto wilde Goates, 
vei^ nimble and swift. There are also of those beasts 
which they call Guanacos and Pacos, which are sheepe, 
which we may well tearme the Asses of that Countrie; 
whereof we shall speake in their place. And imon the 
Andes they hnde Apes, very gentle and dehghtnill, and 
Parrots in great numbers. There also they finde the 
herbe or tree which they call Coca, that is so greatly 
esteemed by the Indians, aud the trafficke they make of 
it, is worth much mony. 

That which they call Sierre, causeth Vanies, where as 
it opens, which are the best dwellings of Peru, as is the 
Valley of Xauxa of Andaguaylas, and Yu cay. In these 
Vallies there growes Wheat, Mays, and other sorts of 
fruits, but lesse in one then in the other, Beyond the 
Citic of Cusco (the ancient Court of the Lords of those 
Realmes) the two ridges of Mountaines separate them- 
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selves one from the other, and In the midst leave a Playne 
and large Champaigne, which they call the Province of 
Callao, where there ate many Rivers and great store of 
fertile Pastures : there is also that great Lake of Titicaca, 
And although it bee a full soile, and in the same height 
and intemperature, that the Sierre, having no more 1 rees 
nor Forrests, yet the want they have of bread is counter¬ 
vailed with the rootes they sow, the which they call Papas, 
and they grow in the earth. This roote is the Indians 
foode f for drying it and making it cleane, they make ^at 
which they call ChugnOj which is the bread and nourish¬ 
ment of those Provinces. There are other rootes and 
small herfaes which they eate. It is a healthful! soile, best 
peopled, and the richest of ail the Indies, for the abundance 
of Cattell they fcede, as well of those that are in Europe, 
as Sheepe, Neat, and Goates, as of those of the Country, 
which they call Guanacos and Pacos, and there are store 
of Partridges, Next to the Province of Callao, is that 
of Charcas, where there are hot Vallies very fertile, and 
very high Rocks, the which are very rich in mynes, so 
as in no part of the World shall you finde better nor 

fairer. ^ 

For that it is rare and extmordinarie to see a Country 
where it never raines nor thunders; men desire naturally 
to know the cause of this strangenesse. The reason which 
some give that have neerly looked into it, is, that upon 
that Coast there rise no vapours, sufficient to engender 
raine for want of matter; but onely that there bee small 
and Hght vapours, which cannot breede any other then 
mists and deawes, as wee see in Europe, oftentimes vapours 
doe rise in the morning, which are not turned Into raine, 
but into mists onely: the which growes from the sub¬ 
stance, which is not grosse and sufficient enough to turne 
to raine. They say, the reason why that which happens 
but some times m Europe, fells out continually upon the 
Coast of Peru, is, fe»r that this Region is very drie, and 
yeelds no grosse vapours. The drinessc is knowne by the 
great abundance of Sands, having neither W^elis nor 
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FoUQtaiaeSj but of fifteene Stades deepe ('which is the 
height of a man or more) and that is neere unto Rivers, 
the water whereof, piercing into the Land, gives them 
meanes to make Wells. So as it hath beene found hj 
experience, that the course of Rivers being turned, the 
M'eDs have beene dried up, untUl they returned to their 
ordinarie course: and they give this reason for a materiall 
cause of this effect, but they have another efficient, which 
is no lesse considerabLe^ and that is the great height of 
the Sierre, which comming along the Coast^ shadowes the 
Lauos i so as it suffers no winde to blow from the Land, 
but above the tops of these Mountaines. By meanes 
whereof^ there reigues no winde, but that from the Sea, 
which finding no opposite, doth not presse nor stiaine 
forth the vapours which rise to engender radne; so as 
the shadow of the Mountaities keepes the vapours from 
thickningj and converts them all into mists- There are 
some experiences agree with this discourse; for that it 
raines upon some small Hills along the Coast, which are 
least shadow'ed, as the Rocks of Atico and Arequipa, It 
hath rained in some yeeres when as the Northemc or 
Easterly windes have blowne: yea, all the time they have 
continued, as it happened in seven tie eighty upon the 
Lanos of TrugilJoj where it rained abundantly, the which 
they had not scene in many ages before. Moreover, it 
raines upon the same Coast m places, where as the Easterly 
or Northeme windes be ordinarie, as in Guayaquil, and 
in places where as the Land riseth much, and turnes from 
the shadow of the Mountaines, as in those that are beyond 
Aiiquan Some discourse In this manner, but let every 
one thinke as he please. It is most certaine, that comming 
from the Mountaines to the Vallies, they doe usually see 
as it were two Heavens, one cle-ere and bright above, 
and the other obscure, and as it were a gray vaile spread 
underneath, which covers dl the Coast: and although it 
raine not, yet this mist is wonderfull profitable to bring 
forth grasse, and to raise up and nourish the seedj for 
although they have plentie of water^ which they draw 
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from the Pooles and L.akeSj yet this moisture from Heaven 
Imth such a vertue, that ceasing to fail upon the £atth;p 
it breedcs a great discommoditie and defect of grajne and 
seedes. And that which Is more worthy of admiration, 
the drie and baxren Sands are by this deaw so beautified 
with grasse and Sowers, as it is a pleasing and agreeable 
sights and very profitable tor the feeding of Cattell, as 
we sec in the Mountaine called Sandie, neere to the Citie 
of Kings- 

New Spaine passeth all other Provinces in pastures, 
which breedes infinite troopes of Horse^ Kine, Sheepe, 
and other Cattell. It abounds in fruit and all kinde of 
graine. To conclude^ it is a Country the best furnished 
and most accomplished at the Indies. Yet Peru doth 
siirpassc it in one thingj which is Wine, tor that there 
grow^ store and gooa; and they daily multiply and 
increasej the which doth grow in very hot V allies, where 
there are waterings* And although there be Vines in 
new Spaine^ yet the grape comes not to his maturitie, 
fit to make Wine. The reason is, for that it raines there 
in July and August, when as the grape ripens: and there¬ 
fore it comes not to his perfection. And if any one 
through curiositie would take the paines to make wine, 
it should be like to that of Genua and Lombardie, which 
is very small and sharpe, having a Casie like unto Verjuyee* 
The Dands which they call Barloventej which bee His¬ 
paniola^ Cuba, Port Ritco, and others thereabouts, are 
beautified with rmny greene pastures, and abound in 
CattcH, as Neatj and Swine, which arc become wilde. 
The wealth of these Hands, bee their Sugar-workes and 
Hides. There is much Cassia fistiila and Ginger, Ic is 
a thing incredible, to sec the multitude of these merchan¬ 
dizes brought in one fleete, being in a manner impossible 
that all Europe should waste so much. They likewise 
bring wood of an excellent qualitie and colour, as Ebone, 
and others, which serve for buildings and Joyners. There 
is much of that wood which they call Lignum sanctum 
or Guage, fit to cure the pox. All these Hands and others 
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thereabouts, which are mafiy, have a g^^odly and pleasant 
aspect, for that throughout the yeere, they are beautified 
with grassc and greene trees^ so as they cannot djscertie 
when it IS Autumne or Summer, by reason of mntmuaJl 
moisture joyned to the heat of the burning Zoae^ And 
although this Land bee of a great circuit, yet tire there 
few dwellings, tor that of it seife it engenders great 
ArcabutoSj as they call them, which be Groves or very 
thicke Coppises: and on the Playnes there are many 
marishes and bogs. They give yet another notable reason, 
why they are so amally peopled, for that there have 
remayned few naniraU Indians, through the inconsiderate 
nes:^ and disorder of the first Conquerors that peopled 
It: and therefore, tor the most part, they use Ne^os, 
but they cost deare, being very fit to till the Land. 7 here 
growes neither bread nor wine in these Hands, for that 
the too great fertHitle and the vice of the soile, suffers 
them not to s^ede, but casts all forth in gras^, very 
unequally. There are no Olive treeSj at the least, they 
beare no Olives, but many greene leaves pleasant to the 
view, which bearc no fruit. The bread they use is of 
Cafave, whereof w^e shall hereafter speakc. There is gold 
in the Rivers of these Hands, which some draw forth, but 
in small quantitie. I was little lesse then a yecre in these 
Hands, and as it hath beene told me of the mayne Land 
of the TndieSj where 1 have not heeoe, as in Florida, 
Nicaragua, Guatimala, and others, it is in a manner of 
this temper, as I have described: yet have I not set downe 
every particular of Nature in these Provinces of the firme 
Land, having no perfect fcnowdedge thereof. The Country 
which doth most resemble Spaine and the Regions of 
Europe, in all the West Indies, is the ReaJme of Chille^ 
which is without the gcnerall rule of these other Provinces, 
being seated without the burning Zone, and the Tropicke 
of Capricorne* This Land of it seife is cooie and fertile, 
and brings forth all kindes of fruits that bee in Spaine; 
it yeelds great abundance of bread and wine, and ahourids 
in Pastures and Cat tell. The aire is wholsomc and cleere, 
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temperate betwbct heat and cold. Winter and Simmer 
are distinct, and there they finde great store ot vey 
ane gold. Yet this Land is poore and smally peopled, 
by rSon of their continuall warre with the Auricanos, 
id their Associates, being a rongh people and firiends to 

^'^There are great conjectures, that in the temperate Zone 
at the Antartike Pole, there arc great and 
but to this day they are not di^overed, ^ "Jg" 

know any other Land m this Zone, but that 
IXoml^n of that Land w^ch runnes from Ethiopia 
to the Cape of Good Hope, as hath beenc said m the hrst 
Sioke; neither is it knowne if there bee my habitations 
in the other two Zones of the Poles, and whether the 
Land condnues and stretcheth to that which “wards 

the Antartike or South Pole, Ir ft^r 

Land that lyes beyond the Straight of Magellan, tor tha 

the greatesAeight yet discovered, is m 
jLs hath heene formerly said; and “ward 
Northerne Pole, it is not known fkm “e Land 

extends, which runner beyond the Cape of ^ 

the Caiiphorne^ nor the bounds and end of Honda 
neither yet how ferre it extends to the West. 
they have discovered a new Land, which they call New 
MeAco, where they say is much people that sf^ke the 
Mexican tongue. The Philippines and t e o a 
Hands, as some report that know it by 
above nine hundred leagues. But to inteeat of China 
Cochinchina, Siam, and other Regions which ate of the 
East Indies, were contiarie to my purpose, which is o _ y 
to discourse of the West: nay, they are ignorant of the 
greatest part of America, which lyes belwixt Peru and 
Bresil although the bounds be knowne of all sides, wherein 
there is diversitie of opinions; some say it is a drow^d 
land fuU of Lakes and watene places; others affimie 
there are great and flourishing Klingdomes, imagining 
there be dfe Paytiti, the Dorado and the Cjsars, where 
they say are wonderfiiH things. 1 have beard one of our 
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compiutie say^ a. mini worthy of credit, that he had scene 
great dwellings there, and the wayes as much beaten as 
those betwixt Salamanca and ViUadillit, the which he did 
sec, when as Peter d’Orsua, and after, those that succeeded 
him, made their entrie and discovetie by the great Kiver 
ol Amazons, who beleeving that the Dorado which they 
sought, was farther off, cared not to inhabit there, and 
after went both without the Dorado, which they could 
□ot finde, and this great Province which they left. To 
speake the truth, the habitations of America arc to this 
day unJmowne, except the extremities, which arc Peru, 
Br«il, and that part where the Land begins to straighten, 
which is the River of Silver, then Tucuman, which makes 
the round to Chille and Ch areas. Of late we have under¬ 
shot^ by Letters from some of ours which goc to Saint 
959 -] Croix in the Sierre, that they goe discovering of great 
Provinces and dwellings, betwixt Bresil and Peru. Time 
will reveile them, for as at this day the care and courage 
of men is great, to compasse the World from one part 
to another; so we may beleeve, that as they have dis¬ 
covered that which is now knowne, they may likewise 
lay open that which remaynes, to the end the Gospell 
may be preached to the whole World, seeing the two 
Crownes of Portugal and Castile have met by the East 
and W^est, joyning their discoveries together, which in 
^uth is a matter to be observed, that the one is come to 
China and Japan by the East, and the other to the Philip¬ 
pines, which arc neighbours, and almost joyning unto 
China, by the West; tor from the Hands of Lusson, which 
is the chiefe of the Philippines, in the which is the Citie 
of ManlBe, unto Macao, which is in the He of Cauton, 
but toure score or a hundred leagues, and yet we finde 
it strange, that notwithstanding this small distance from 
the one to the other, yet according to their account, there 
is a dayes difference betwixt them; so as it is Sunday at 
Macao, when as it is but Saturday at Manille, and so of 
the rest. Those of Macao and of China have one day 
advanced before the Philippines. It happened to father 
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A louse SaiicheSy of whoxn metition is^ itiiide before^ 
parting from the Philippines^ hee arrived at Ma^ao t e 
second day of May, according to their computation, and 
going to say the Masse of Saint Athanasius, he found 
they did celebrate the feast of the Invention of the holy 
Crosse, for that they did then reckon the third of May. 
The like happened unto him in another voyage beyond it. 

Some have found this alteration and diversrtie strati^, 
supposing that the fkult proceedes from the one or the 
other, the which is not so: but it is a true and wed 
observed computationj for according to the difference o 
wayes where they have beene, we must necessarily say, 
that when they meet, there must be difference of a day; 
the reason is, for that sayling from West to East, they 
alwayes gaine of the day, Ending the Sunne rising soon^ : 
and contrariwise, those that salTe from East to West, doe 
alwayes lose of the day, for that the Sunne riseth later 
unto them; and as they approach neerer the East or the 
West, they have the day longer or shorter. In 
which is Westward In respect of Spalne, they are above 
sixe houres behinde; so as ’wheo it is Doone m .^pamCi 
it is morning at Peru; and when it is morning_nerej it is 
mid-night there. T have made certaine proofe thereof, 
by the computation of Eclipses of the Sunne and Moone. 
Now that the Portugals have made their navigations from 
West to East, and the Castilians from East to West, when 
they came to joyne and meet at the Philippines and 
the one have gayned twelve houres, and the other hath 
lost as much; so as at one instant, and in one time, they 
finde the difference of foure and twentle houres, which 

is a whole day, . , , , , 

Although we finde vents of fire iri other pbiceSj ^9 

Mount Mtan and Vesuvio, which now they call Mount 
Soma, yet is that notable which is found at the Indies 
Ordinarily these Volcans be Rocks or Pikes of most high 
Mountaincs, which raise themselves above the top of 
all other Mountaincs; upon their tops they have a Pbyne, 
and in the midst thereof a pit or great mouth, which 
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descends even unto the foote thereof j a thing very' terrible 
to behold* Out of these mouthes there issues smoakes 
and sometimes fire: some cast little smoakc^ and have m 
a manner no fonce of Volcans, as that of Areoulpa^ which 
is of an unmeasurable height, and almost al! sand^ It 
cannot be mounted up in lessc then two dayes, yet they 
have not found any shew of fire, but onely the reliques 
of some sacrifices which the Indians made while they were 
Gentiles, and sometimrai it doth cause a little smoake. 
The Vokan of Mcjcico which is neere to the Village of 
Angds, is likewise of an admirable height, whereas they 
mount thirric leagues in turning: jlrom this Volcan issueth 
not continually, out sometimes^ almost every day^ a great 
e^thalation or whirlewinde of smoake^ which ascends 
directly up like to the shot of a Crosse-bow, and growes 
after like to a great plume of feathers^ untid it ceasetb 
quitej and is presently converted into an obscure and darke 
cioudei Most commonly it riseth in the morning after 
the Sunne rising, and at night when it setteth, although 
I have scene it breakc out at other timeSn Sometimes 
it doth cast forth great store of ashes after this smoake. 
They have not yet scene any fire come Irom it j yet they 
Fcore it will issue forth and burne all the Land round 
about, which is the best of aU the Kingdome: And they 
hold it for certainc, that there is some correspondencie 
betwixt this Vulcan and the Sierre of TlaxcaJa, which is 
neere unto it, that causeth the great thunders and light¬ 
nings they doe commonly heare and see in those parts. 

^me Spaniards have mounted up to this Volcaii|. and 
given notice of the myne of sulphur to make powlder 
thcreoft Cortez reports the ciire he had to discover what 
was in this Volcan. The Volcans of Guatimala are more 
renowmed, as well for their greatnesse and heights which 
those that saile in the South Sea discover al^e off, as 
for the violence and terrour of the fire it casts- The three 
and twentieth day of December, in the yeere 1586- almost 
all the Citic of Guatimala fell with an Earthquake, and 
some people slaine- This Yolcan had then sixe moneths 
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together, day and night cast out from the top, and vomited 
as it were, a floud of fire, the substance fiilling upon the 
sides of the Volcan, was turned into ashes like unto burnt 
earth (a thing passing mans judgement, to conceive how 
it could cast so much matter from its centre during sixe 
moneths, being accustomed to cast smoake alone, and 
that sometimes with small flashes.) This was wntten 
unto me being at Mexico, hy a Seerctarie of the Audience 
of Guatimala, a man worthy of credit, and at that time 
it had not to cast out fire. This yeerc past, being 

in Quitto in the Cltie of Kings, the Volcan which is 
ticcre thereunto, cast such abundance of ashes, that in 
many leagues compasse thereabout it darkned the light 
of the day: and there fell such store in Quitto, as they 
were not able to got in the streets. There have beene 
other Volcans secne which cast neither smoake, flame, nor 
yet ashes, but in the bottome they are scene to burnc with 
a quicke fire without dying; such a one was that which 
in our time a covetous and greedie Priest seeing, per- 
swaded himselfc that they were heapes of gold ne did 
see burning, imagining it could he no other matter or 
substance, which had burnt so many yeeres, and not 
consumed. And in this conceit he made certainc kettles 
with chaines, and an instrunient, to ^ther and draw up 
the gold out of this Pit or Volcan: but the fire scorned 
him, for no sooner did his Iron chainc and Caldron 
approach neere the fire, but suddenly they were broken 
in pieces. Yet some told me, that this man was stiE 
obstinate, seeking other inventions for to draw out this 
gold as he imagined- 

Some have held opinion, that these Volcans consume 
the inner substance they have of Nature; and for this 
reason they bcleeve, that naturally they shall end, when 
as they have consumed the fueil ^as a man may say) that 
is within them. According to which opinion wee see 
at this day, some Mountaines and Rocks, from whence 
they draw a burnt stone which is light, ^but very ^ hard, 
and is excellent to build with, as that which is carried to 
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Mexico. And m effect there are some shewes of that 
which hath beene spoken, that these Mountaines or Rocks 
had somtimes a naturall fire, which hath died after the 
matter was consumed ; and so these stones have remay ned 
burnt and pierced with the fire as wee see. For my part^ 
I will not contradict it, that in those places there hath 
not beene fire sometimes, or Volcans. But there is some 
dLfficuJtie to beleeve it should be so in all Volcans, con^ 
sJdering the matter they cast out is almost infinite; and 
that being gathered together* it could not bee contayned 
in the sime concavitie from whence it goes. Moreover^ 
there are some Volcans, that in hundreds, yea thousands 
of yeeres are aiwayes of one tashion* casting out continu¬ 
ally smoake^ fire^ and ashes, Plinie the historioEfrapher 
of naturall things (as the other Plinie his nephew reports) 
searching out the secret how this should passe: and 
approaching too nee re the exhalation of fire of one of 
these VolcanSj died; and thinking by his diligence to 
find an end thereof, bad an end of his life. For my part, 
upon this consideration I thinke, that as there are places 
in the earth, whose vertue is to draw vaporous matter, 
and to convert it into water, which bee the Fountaines 
that alwayes runne, and have alwayes matter to make 
them ninne, for that they draw unto them the substance 
of water. In like sort there are places that have the 
propertie to draw unto them hot exhalations, and to con¬ 
vert them into fire and smoake which by their force and 
violence cast out other thicke matter which dissolves into 
ashes, into pumice stonej or such like substance t and for 
a sufficient argument to prove it to be so in these Volcans, 
they sometimes cast smoake, and not alwayes, and some¬ 
times fire, and not alwayes, which is according to that it 
can draw unto it, and digest, as the Fountaines which in 
Wsnccr abound, and in Summer decrease; yea some are 
quite dried up, according to the force and vigour they 
have, and the matter that is presented t even so it is of 
these Volcans, which cast fire more or lesse at certaine 
seasons. Others say, that it is Hell fire, which issueth 
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there> to serve as a warnings thereby to consider what is 
in the other life: but if Hnl (as Divines hold) bee in the 
centre of the Earth, the which containes in diameter above 
two thousand leagues, we cannot judge that this fire is 
from the centre; for that Hell fire (as Saint Basil and 
others teach) is very different from this which wee sec, 
for that it is without light, and bumeth without com¬ 
parison much more then ours. 

Some have held, that from these Volcans which are at 
the Indies, the Earthquakes proceedc, being very common 
there: but for that they ordinarily chance in places ferre 
from those Volcans, it cannot be the totall cause. It is 
true they have a certaine simpathy one with another, tor 
that the hot ex halations w-hich engender in the inner con¬ 
cavities of the Earth, sceme to be the materiall substance 
of fire in the Volcans, whereby there kindleth another more 
gTosse matter, and makes these shewes of flame and smoake 
that come forth. And these exhalations (finding no easie 
issne in the Earth) move it, to issue forth with great 
violence, whereby wee heate that horrible noise under the 
Earth, and likewise the shaking of the Earth, being stirred 
with this burning exhalation; Evert as Gun-powlder in 
my ties, having fire put to it breaks Rocks and Walls; 
and as the Cfaesnut laid into the fire, leapes and breakes 
with a noise, when as it casts forth the aire (which is 
contayned within the huske) by the force of the fire: 
Even so these Earthquakes doe most commonly happen 
in places neere the water or Sea. As wee see in Europe, 
and at the Indies, that Townes and Cities fiirthest from 
the Sea and waters are least afflicted therewith; and con¬ 
trariwise, those tJiat are seated upon Ports of the Sea, 
upon Rivers, the Sea coast, and places neere unto them, 
feele most this calamitie. There hath happened in Peru 
(the which is wonderfull, and worthy to be noted) Earth¬ 
quakes which have runne from Chille unto Quit to, and 
that is above a hundred leagues, I say the greatest that 
ever T heard speake of, for lesser be more common there. 
Upon the coast of ChiUc {I remember not well in what 
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yeere) there was so terrible aa Earthquake, as it over¬ 
turned whole Mountaines, and thereby stopped the course 
of Rivers which it converted into Lkkes> it beat downe 
[IILv, Townes, and slue a great number of people, causing the 
Sea to leave her place some leagues, so as the ships 
remayned on drie ground, farre from the ordinade Roade, 
W'ith many other neavie and horrible things. -4nd as I 
well remember, they say this trouble and motion, caused 
by the Earthquake, ranne three hundred leagues alongst 
the Ctyast. Soone after, which was In the yeere eightic 
two, happened that earthquake of Arequipa, which in a 
manner over-threw the whole Citie. Since in the yeere 
eightie sixe, the ninth, of July, fell another earthquake 
in the Citie of Kings, the which as the Vice-roy did write, 
had ninne one hundred threescore and ten leagues alongst 
the Coast, and overthwart in the Sierre fiftie leagues. The 
mercy of the Lord was great in this Earthquake, to fore- 
wame the people by a great noise which they heard a 
little before the Earthquake, who taught by former 
experiences, presendy put themselves in safotie, leaving 
their Houses, Streets, and Gardens, to goe into the fields; 
so as although it ruined a great part of the Citie, and of 
the chiefost buildings, yet there died not above fifteene 
or twentie persons of all the Inhabitants. It caused the 
like trouble and motion at Sea, as it had done at Chille, 
which happened presently after the Earthquake, so as they 
might see the Sea furiously to file out of her bounds, and to 
runne neere two leagues into the Land, risirg above 
fourteene fathom: it covered all that Playne, so as the 
Ditches and pieces of wood that were there, swam in 
the water. There was yet another earthquake in the 
Realme and Citie of Qyitto ; and it seemes all these notable 
Earthquakes upon that Coast, have succeeded one another 
by order, as in truth it is subject to these inconveniences. 
And therefore although upon the coast of Peru, there be 
no torments from Heaven, as thunder and lightning, yet 
arc they not without feare upon the Land: and so every 
one hath before his eyes, the Heralds of divine Justice, 
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to moove him to feare God- For as the Scripture saith, 
Fedt haec ut timeatur- Returning then to our purpose, 
I say the Sea coast is most subject to these earthquakes, 
the reason is, in my judgement, for that the water doth 
stop the conduits and passages of the earth, by which 
the hot exhalations should passe, which are engendered 
there. And also the humiditie thickning the superheies 
of the earth, doth cause the fumes and hot exhalations to 
goc close together and encounter violently in the bowels 
of the earth, which doe afterwards breake foorth. 

Some have observed, that such Earthquakes have 
usually hapned, when as a raynie season falls after some 
drie yeeres. VtTiereupon they say, that the Earthquakes 
are most rare, where are most Wells, the which is approved 
by experience. Those of the Citie of Mexico hold 
opinion, that the Lake whereon it is seated, Is the cause 
of the Earthquakes that happen there, although they be 
not very violent: and it is most certaine, that the Townes 
and Provinces, farre within the T>and, and farthest from 
the Sea, receive sometimes great losses by these Earth¬ 
quakes, as the Citie of Chachapoyas at the Indies and 
in Italic that of Ferrara, although u]>on this subject. It 
seemes this latter, being neere to a River, and not larre 
from the Adriaticke Sea, should rather be numbred among 
the Sea-townes. Tn the yeere of our Lord ijBi. in 
Cugiano, a Citie of Peru, otherwise called The Peace, 
there happened a strange accident touching this subject. 
A ViUage called .'^ngoango (where many Indians dwelt 
that were Sorcerers and Idolaters) fell suddenly to ruine, 
so as a great part thereof was raysed up and carried away, 
and many of the Indians smothered, and that which seemes 
incredible (yet testified by men of credit) the earth that 
was ruined and so beaten downe, did runne and slide 
upon the Land for the space of a league and a halfe, as 
it had beene water or waxe molten, so as it stopt and 
filled up a Lake, and remayned so spread over the whole 
Counttie, 
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Of Metals in the Indies and especially of the Gold 
and Silver, and Quick-silver. 

taJs are (as Plants) hidden and buried in jJie 
bowels of the Earth, which have some confonnitic 
in themselves, in the forme and manner of their 



production; for that we see and discover even in them, 
branches, and as it were a bedie, from whence they grow 
and proceede, which arc the greater veines and the lease, 
so as they have a knitting in themselves: and it seemes 
properly that these Minerals, grow like unto Plants, not 
that they have any inward vegetative life, being onely 
proper to Plants; but they are engendered In the bowels 
of the earth, by the vertue and force of the Sunne and 
other Planets, and in long continuance of time, they 
increase and multiply after the manner of Plants, And 
even as metals bee plants hidden in the earth, so wee may 
say, that plants bee living Creatures fixed in one place, 
whose life is maintayned by the nourishment which Nature 
fiirnisheth from their first beginning. But living Creatures 
surpasse Plants, in that they have a more peitect being; 
and therefore have neede of a more perfect fbode and 
nourishment; for the search whereof. Nature hath given 
them a mooving and feeling to discover and discerne it. 
So as the rougli and barren earth is as a substance and 
nutriment for metals; and that which is fertile and better 
seasoned a nourishment for Pknts. The same plants 
serve as a nourishment for living creatures, and the plants 
and living creatures together as a nourishment for men, 
the inferiour nafiire alwayea serving for the maintenance 
and sustentation of the super lour, and the lesse perfect 
yeelding unto the more perfect: whereby wee may see 
how much it wants, that gold and silver and other things 
which men so much esteeme by their covetouanesse, 
should bee the happlncsse of man, where unto bee should 
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tcndj seeing they bee so many degrees in qualitie inferior 
to man, who hath bccne created and made onely to be a 
subject to serve the universall Creator of all things, as 
his proper end and perfect rest and to which man, all 
other things in this world, were not propounded or left, 
but to gaine this last end. 

The diversitie of metals, which the Creator hath shut 
up in the closets and concavities of the earth, is such, and 
so great, that man drawee profit and conunoditie from 
every one of them. Some serve for curing of disea^s, 
others for armes and for defence a^nst the enemies, 
some are for ornament and beautifying of our persons 
and houses, and others arc fit to make vessels and Iron- 
workes, with divers fashions of instruments j which the 
Industrie of man hath found out and put in practice. 

But above all the uses of metals, W'hich be simple and 
naturall, the communication and commerce of men hath 
found out one, which is the use of money, the which (as 
the Philosopher saith) is the measure of all things. And Amt. j. 
although naturally, and of it seife, it bee but one onely “/** 
thing, yet in value and estimation we may say, that it is 
all things. Money is unto us as it were, meate, clothing, 
house, horse, and generally whatsoever man hath need of. 

By this meanes all obeyes to money, and as the Wiseman Ecrki. lo. 
saith, to flnde an invention that one thing should be 
all. Men guided or thrust forward by a naturall Instinct, 
choose the thing most durable and most maniabie, which 
is metalJ, and amongst metals, gave them the prehemi- 
nence in this invention of money, which of their nature 
were most durable and incorruptible, which is silver and 
gold,...' A Wiseman said, that what a father doth to mar^ 
daughter well, is to give her a great portion in 
marrtacre; the like hath God done for this Land so rough 
and laboursome, giving it great riches In mynes, that by 
this meanes it might be the more sought after. At the 
west Indies then there are great store of mynes of all sorts 
of metals, as Copper, Iron, Lead, Tinne, Quick-silver, 

Silver, and Gold: and amongst all the Regions and Parts 
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ol:' the Indies, the Realmes of Peru abound most in these 
metals, especially with Gold, Silver, Quick-silver, or 
Mercuric, whereof they have found great store, and daily 
discover new mynes. And without doubt, according to 
the quail tie of the earth, those which are to discover, are 
without comparison, farre more in number then those 
which are yet discovered : yea, it seemes that all the Land 
is sowed with these metals, more then any other in the 
world that Is yet known unto us, or that ancient Writers 
have made mention of. 

'i'he reason why there is so great abundance of metals 
at the Indies (especially at the west of Peru, as 1 have 
said) is the will or the Creator, who hath imparted his gifts 
as it pleased him. But comming to a naturall and philo¬ 
sophical! reason, it is very true, which Philon a wise man 
writes, saying, that gold, silver, and metals, grow 
naturally in land that is most barren and unfrxiitfuIL And 
wee see, that in Lands of good temperature, the which are 
fertile with grasse and fruits, there arc seldorae found any 
mynes; for that Nature Is contented to give them vigour 
to bring torth fruits more necessarie for the preservation 
and maintenance of the life of beasts and men. And 
contrariwise to lands that are very rough, drle, and barren 
(as in the highest Mountaines and inaccessible Rocks of a 
rough temper) they £nde mynes of silver, of quick-silver, 
and of gold, and all those riches (which are come into 
Speine since the West Indies were discovered) have beene 
dmwne out of such places which are rough and full, bare 
and fruitlesse: yet tie taste of this money, makes these 
places pleasing and agreeable, yea, well mhabited with 
numbers of people. And although there be, as I have 
said, many mynes of all kindes of metals as at the Indies, 
yet they use none but those of gold and silver, and as 
much quick-silver as is necessarie to refine their gold and 
silver. They cany Iron thither from Spaine and China. 
As for Copper, the Indians have drawne of it, and used it 
for their armes, the which were not usually of Iron, but of 
Copper. Since the Spaniards possessed the Indies, they 
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have drawnc very little, neither doe they take the palnes 
to seeke out these my ties, tilth □ ugh there bee many 
busying themselves in the search of richer and more 
precious metals, wherein they spend their time and labour. 

They use no other metals, as Copper, and Iron, but onely 
that which is sent them from Spaine^ or that which 
remaines of the refining of gold and silver. Wee finde 
not that the Indians in former times used gold, silver, or 
any other metall for money, and for the price of things, 
but onely for ornament, as hath been said, whereof 
there was great quandtie in their Temples, Palaces, and 
Tombes, with a thousand klndes of vessels of gold and 
silver, which they had. They used no gold nor silver to if 

trafficke or buy withall, but did change and trucke one 
thing for another, as Homer and Plinie report of the 
Ancients. They had some other things of greater ^ 
esteeme, which went currant amongst them for price, and 
in stead of coine: and unto this day this custome con¬ 
tinues amongst the Indians, as in the Provinces of 
Mexico, in stead of money they use Cacao, (which is a 
small fruit) and therewith buy what they will. In Peru 
they use Coca, to the same end (the which is a leafo the 
Indians esteeme much) as in Paraguay, they have stamps 
of Iron for coine, and cotton woven in Saint Croix, of the [III. t. 943.] 
Sierre. Finally, the manner of the Indians trafficke, and 
their buying and selling, was to exchange, and give things 
for things: and although there were great Marts and 
famous Faires, yet had they no neede of money, nor of 
Brokers, for that every one had learned what he was to 
give in exchange for every kinde of merchandise. Since 
the Spaniards entred, the Indians have used gold and 
silver to buy withall: and in the beginning there was no 
coine, but silver by weight was their price and money, as 
they report of the ancient Romans, Since^ for a greater 
benefit, they have forged coine In Mexico and Peru, yet /Vw, jj. 
unto this day they have not in the West Indies coyned f- 4* 
any money of Copper or other metall, but onely of silver 
and gold: for the richnesse of that Countrie hath not 
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admitted nor received such rtiooey as they call bullion, nor 
other kindes of ahoy, which they use in Italic, and In other 
Provinces of Europe j Although in some llands of the 
Indies, as Saint Dominique, and Port Ricco, they use 
coine of leather, which is square, the which are currant 
onely in those Hands, having little silver or gold. I say 
little, although there be much, for that no man digges it 
and refines it. But for that the riches of the Indies, and 
their manner to labour in the mynes, consists of gold, 
silver, and quick-silver, 1 will speake something of these 
three metals, leaving the rest for this time. 

Gold amongst other metals hath beene alwayes held 
the most excellent; and with reason, being the most 
durable and incorruptible of all others; for fire which 
consumes and diminisheth the rest, amends it, and brings 
it to perfection. Gold which hath often ^ssed through 
the fire, ketpes his colour, and is most tine and pure; 
which properly is called (as Plinie saith) Obriso, whereof 
the Scripture makes so often mention and use, which 
consumeth all other metals (as the same Plinie s^th) dolh 
not any thing waste gold, nor yet hurt it, neither is it 
eaten, nor groweth old. And although bis substance and 
body bee firrae and solid; yet doth it yecld and bow 
wonder^y; the Beaters and Drawers of gold know 
well the force it hath to bee drawne out without breaking. 
All which things well considered, with other excellent 
properties, will give men of judgement to understand, 
wherefore the holy Scripture doth compare Charitie to 
gold. To conclude, there is little neede to relate the 
excellencies thereof to make it more desirable. For the 
greatest cxcellencie it hath, is to be knowne (as it is) 
amongst men, for the supreme power and gi^tnesse of 
the World. Coramine therefore to our subject; at the 
Indies there is great Sundance of this metall, and it is 
well knowne by approved Histories,^ that the Inguas of 
Peru did not content themselves with great and small 
vessels of gold, as Pots, Cups, Goblets, and Flagons ; yea 
with Kowles or great Vessels, but they had Chaires also, 
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and Litters of massie gold: and in thdr Temples ^ey 
had set up mayne Images of pure gold, whereof they ande 
some yet at Mexico, but not such store as wh^ the hrst 
Conquerors came into the one and the other iCitigdomfij 
who found great treasure, and without doubt there was 
much more hidden in the earth by the Indians. It would 
seeme ridiculous to report that they have made their horse 
shooes of sUver for want of Iron, and that they have paid 
three hundred crownes for a bottle of wme, and other 
strange things; and yet in truth this hath come to passe, 
vea and greater matters. They draw gold in those parts 
ifw three som: t,r at the lea.t; I have aeene all three 
used. For either they finde gold in grames, in powlder, 

or in stone, t ^ ^ ■ -n 

The most fomous gold is that of Caranava m 
and of Valdivia in Chille, for that it riseth with his ^oy 
and perfection, which is twentie three Carrats and a hai e, 
and sometimes more. They make account likewise o 
the gold of Veragua to bee very fine. They bni^ muen 
gold to Mexico from the Philippines, and ^hina, but 
commonly it is weake and of base alloy. Gold is com¬ 
monly found rmxt with Silver or with Copper; hut that 
which is mixed with silver is commonly of fewer Carrats 
then that which is mixed with copper. If there be a ntt 
part of silver, Plinie saith, it is then properly called 
Electrum, which hath the propertie to shine more at the +- 
light of the fircj then fine gold or fine silver. That which 
is^incorporate with copper, is commonly of a highw value. 

They refine powLdred gold in basons, washing it in many 
waters, untill the Sand foils from it, and the gold as most 
heavie remayneth In the bottome. They r^ne it like¬ 
wise with quick-silver and strong water, for that the allum 
whereof they make this water hath the vertue to separate 
gold from drosse, or from other metals. After it is puri¬ 
fied and molten, they make Bricks or small Barres to carry 
it unto Spaine; for being in powlder, they cannot transport 
it from the Indies, for they can neither custome it, m^kc 
it, nor take say, untill it bee molten. In the fleet where 
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I came^ which was in di-e ycere 1JB5* the declaration of the 
Mme Land was of twelve Cassons or Chests of gold, every 
Lasson at ^ least weighed fbure Arobes, that is a 
^uadred weight; and a thousand Hftie and sise Marcs 
^onL new Spaine, which was for the King oncly, besides 
at which came for Merchants and private men being 
regstred; and much that came unregistred. This may 
su ce touchi^ the gold of the Indies, and now wee will 
speake of hilver. 

Now we will shew how they discover the mynes of 
Oliver, their veines, rootes, and beginnings whereof Job 
speakes And first I will say, that the reason why they 
give ver the second place among all other metals, is, 
for that it approcheth neerer to gold then any other, being 
® indamaged by the fire, and more 

mailable ±en any other: yea it passeth gold in brighr- 
jiii 1 ^lesse, beautie, and sound, the which is cleere, and agree¬ 
ing able, for the colour is more conformable and resembling 

the light, and the sound more piercing, more lively, and 
more delicate. The mynes of silver are commonly found 
in Mountames and high Rocks very desart, although they 
have sometimes becne fouud in Pkynes atid Champaines. 

1 here are ^o difi^erent kindes, the one they call stragling, 
the fixed and sctled. The stragling, are pieces of 

metall found in certalne places, the which drawee away, 
there ,s no more found. But the fixed veiues, are thoi; 
which have a continuance in depth and length, like to 
great bran^es and armes of Trees; and when they finde 
any one of them, they commonly finde many in the some 
place. The manner to purge and refine silver which the 
Indians have used, was by melting, in dissolving this 
masse of metall bjr fire, which casts the earthJy drosse 
^art, and by hig force separates Silver from Lead Tin 
from Copper, and other metals mixt. To this end they 
did budd simJI Furnaces in places where as the winde did 
commonly blow, and with Wood and Cole made their 
^fining, Je which Furnaces in Peru they call Guayras 
amce the Spaniards entred, besides this manner of refining 
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which they use to this day, they likewise refine silver with 
quick-stiver, and draw mare by this meanes then in refining 
it by fire. For there is some kind of silver metall found 
which can by no meanes be purged and refined by ^e, bat 
onely with quick-silver. But this kinde of met^ is com¬ 
monly poore and weake, the which uatudly they finde in 
greatest abundance. They call that poore which yeelds least 
silver, and great quantitie ot other nietail, and that rich 
which yeelds most silver. It is strange to sec, not onely 
the difference betwixt the refining ot metall by fire, and 
without it by quick-silver, but also that some of these 
metals, which are refined by the fire, cannot well be molten 
with any artificiall winde, as with bellowes, but when it is 
kindled and blownc with the naturail aire, or naturall 
winde. The metall of the mynes of Porco is easily refined 
with bellowes, and that of the mynes of Potozi cannot 
bee molten with bellowes, but onely by the breath of their 
Guayras, which are small Furnaces upon the sides of the 
Mountaines, built expresly where the winde lies, within 
the which they melt this metall; and though it be hard 
to yceld a reason for this difference, yet is it most certaine 
and approved by long experience; so as the greedie desire 
of this metall so much valued amongst men, bath made 
them seeke out a thousand gentle inventions arid devices, 
whereof we will hereafter make mention. The chiefe places 
of the Indies from whence they draw silver, are new Spame 
and Peru, but the mynes of Peru fiirre surpass© the rest; 
and amongst aU others of the World, those of Potozi. 

The Mountainc or Hill of Potozi so famous, is situate 
in the Province of Chaicaa, in the Kingdome of Peru, 
distant from the Equinoctiall towards the South, or Pole 
Antartike, one and twentie degrees and two thirds: so as 
it fitUs under the Tropicke, bordering upon the burning 
Zone, and yet this Region is extremely cold, yea, more 
then old Castile in the Kingdome of Spaine, and more 
then Flanders it selfe, although by reason it shoidd be 
hot or temperate, in regard of the height and elevation of 
the Pole where it is seated. The reason of this so cold 
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a remperaturej is the height of the Mountaine, whereas 
coJd and intemperate winds condnually blow, especially 
that which they call Thomahavij which is boistrous and 
most cold. It raines most commonly in June, July, and 
August. The ground and soile of this Mountaine is drie, 
cold, and verj' unpleasant, yea altogether barren, which 
neither engenders nor brings forth any fruit, grasse, nor 
graine; it is naturaJly unhabitable, for the intemperature 
of the Heaven, and the barrennesse of the Earth. But 
the force of silver, which drawes unto it the desire of all 
things, hath peopled this Mountaine more then any other 
place in all these Kingdomes, making it so fruitfuU of all 
kindes of m^tes, as there wants nothing that can be 
desired, yea, in great abundance; and although there be 
nothing but what is brought by carriage, yet every rlrtr^ 
abounds so with Fruit, Conserves, exquisite Wines, Silkes, 
and all other delicates, it is not ififcriour to anj’ other 
part. This Mountaine is of colour darke red, and is in 
forme pleasing at the first sight, resembling perfectly the 
fashion of a Pavilion, or of a Sugar-loafe. It exceeds all 
other Hills and Mountaines about it in height. The way 
whereby they ascend, is very rough and uneven, and yet 
they goe up on horse-back. It ts round at the top, and 
at the foot it hath a league in circuit. It containes from 
the top to the bottom t68o. common yards, the which 
reduced to the measure of Spanish leagues, makes a 
quarter of a le.ague. At the foot of this Mountaine tlvere 
is another small Hill that riseth out of it, in the which 
there hath bee fie som times mynes of me rail dispersed, 
whiti were found as It were In purses, and not in fixed or 
continued veines • yet were they very rich, though few in 
number, Ihis small Rock was called by the Indians, 
Guayna Potozi, which is yong Potozi; at the foot wberof 
begins the dwdlin^ of the Spaniards and Indians, which 
are come to the rioies and worke of Potozi, which dwell¬ 
ing may containe some two leagues in circuit, and the 
greatest traffick and commerce of all Peru is in this place. 
The raynes of this Mountaine were not digged nor dis- 
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coveted io the time of the Inguas, which were the Lords 
of Peru, before the Spaniards eotred, although they had 
digged and opened the mynes of Porco, nect to Potozi, 
distant only six leagues. 

An Indian called Gualpa, of the Nation of Chumbibilca, 
which is a Province of Cusco, going one day to hunt for 
Venison, passing towards the West whither the beast was 
fled, hee began to runne up against the Rocke, which at 
that time was covered and planted with certainc Trees 
they call Quinua, and with thicke bushes, and as he 
strived to get up a way which was somewhat rough and 
uneasic, hee was forced to lay hold upon a branch, which 
issued ^m a veine of a silver myne (which since they [fIf-v. 945 ’J 
have called Rich) which hee pulled up, perceiving in the 
hole or roote thereof, metaU, the which he knew to be very 
good, by the experience hee had of the mynes of Porco: 
and after finding upon the ground certaine pieces of 
mctall, which lay broken and dispersed neere to this veine, 
being scarce well able to judge thereof, for that the colour 
was spoyled and changed by the Sunne and mine; he 
carried it to Porco to trie by the GuayTas (which, is the 
trial I of metall by fire) and having thereby found the great 
riches and his happy fortune, he secretly digged and drew 
metall out of this veine, nor Imparting it to any man, 
until! that an Indian called Guanca, of the Valley of 
Xaura, which is upon the borders of the Citie of Kings, 
who remayning at Porco neere unto Gualpa of Chum- 
bib ilea, perceived one day that hee made a refining, and 
that his Wedges and Bricks were greater then such as 
were usually made in those places; and also increasing in 
his expence of apparell, having till then lived but basely. 

For this reason, and for that the metaU his Neighbour 
refined was different from that of Porco, hee thought to 
discover this secret, and wrought so, that although the 
other kepi it as secret as hee could, yet throu^ impor- 
tunitie hee was forced to carry him unto the Rocke of 
Potozi, having enjoyed this rich treasure full two moneths. 

And then Gualpa die Indian willed Guanca for his part to 
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take a veine, which he had discovered nccre to the rich 
vcine, which at this day is called the veine of Diego 
Centeno^ that was not lesse rich, hut more hard to digge 
and to draw forth; and so by agreement they divided 
betweene them the richest Rockc in the world* It 
chanced after, the Indian Guanca finding some difficiJtie 
to digge and draw forth his metall, being most hard, and 
the other Gualpa refusing to impart any of his myne unto 
him, they fell at debate; so as Guanca of Xaura grieved 
therewith, and with some other discontents, discovered 
this secret unto his Master called Villaroel a Spaniard, who 
then remayned at Ponio* This Villaroel desirous to 
understand the truth, went to Potozi, and finding Ae 
riches his Yanacona or servant had discovered unto him, 
caused the Indian Guanca to be inroUed, undertaking 
with him the said veine, which was called Centeno, they 
call it Undertaking, that is as much as to note and marke 
che myne, and so much ground in circuit for him, which 
the Law graunts unto those that discover any myne, or 
unto those that digge them: by meanes whereof, having 
discovered them to the Justice, they remayned Lords of 
the myne, to digge and draw forth the silver, as being 
their owne, paying onely their duties unto the King, 
which is a fift part. ^ as the first discoverie and 
inregistring of the mynes of Potozi, was the one and 
twentieth of Aprill, in the yeere of our Lord 1545- in the 
Territoric of Porco, by the said Villaroel a Spaniard, and 
Guanca an Indian. Presently after they discovered 
another veine, which they called the Veine of Tinne, the 
which is very rich, although it be rough and very painfull 
to worke in, the metall being as hard as flint. Since ^e 
thirtie day of August in the same yeere i 545 - veine 
called Mendieta was inrolled, and these are the foure 
principall vcines of Potozi. They say of the rich veine, 
the first that was discovered, that the metall lay above the 
ground the height of a Lance, like unto Ro^s, raysing 
the superficies of the Earth, like unto a crest of three 
hundr^ foot long, and thirteene foot broad, and that this 
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remayncd bjirc and unCDVCrcd by the debgej this veine 
having resisted the violence and torce of the water^ as the 
hardest part. The me tall was so rich as it was halfe 
silver^ and this veine con tinned in his bountie fiftie or 
threescore Stades (which is the height of a man) and then 
It fay led. Presently after that the discoverie of Potoxi 
was knowne in Peni; many Spaniards, and the most part 
of the Bourgeois of the Silver Citiej which is eighteene 
leagues from Potozi, came thither to take mynes: yea, 
there came many Indians from divers Provinces^ especially 
the Guayxadores of Porco, so as within a short space it 
was the best peopled habitation of all the Kingdome. 

When as the Licenciate Polio governed that ProvincCj 
the which was many yeeres after the discoverie of this 
Mountaine^ they did every Saturday enter a hundred and 
fiftie and two hundred thousand pieces, whereof the Kings 
fift amounted to thirtie and forrie thousand pieces; and 
for every yeere a million and a halfe, or little lesse. So 
as according to that computation they did draw every 
day from this myne thirtie thousand pieceSi whereof there 
came to the King for his lift, sixe thousand pieces a day. 

There is yet another thing to bee spoken of, to shew the 
riches of Potozi, that the account which hath beene made;, 
was onely of silver that was marked and customed. And 
it is well knowne in Pern, that they have long used silver 
in these Realities, which they call Currant, which was 
neither marked nor customed. And they hold it for 
certaine which know these mynes, that in these dayes, the 
greatest part of silver drtiwne at Potozi, was not customed, 
and this bad course amongst the Indians, and much 
amongst the Spaniards, as I have seene continued to my 
time; so as It may appeare, the third part of the riches 
of Potozi, yea the one halfo came not to light, neither was 
it customed. There is yet a more notable consideration, 
in that which Piinie saith, they had digged a fifteene 
hundred paj^s in the myne of Bebello; and that con¬ 
tinually they found water, which is the greatest hinderance 
they liavc to draw forth their metall. But in this of 
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Potozi, althoug^h thc;^ have digged two hundred stades 
or heights of a man iti depth; yet did they never findc 
any water, which is the greatest happinesse of this 
Mountaine. But the mynes of Porco, whose metall is 
good and very rich, are at this day left for the discom- 
moditie of water, which they have found in their worke; 
for they are two insupportable labours in searching of the 
metall j first, to digge and breake the Rocks, and then 
to draw out the water all together. The first of them, 
that is, to cut through the Rocks, is paine enough; yea 
very hard and excessive. Finally, at this day (he King 
receives for his fift yeerly, from the mynes of Potozi, a 
million of silver, besides the wealth that growcs by quick¬ 
silver, and other Royall prerogatives, which is a great 
treasure. Some men of judgement having cast up the 
accounts, say, that what bath beene brought into the 
custome House of Potozi, unto the yeere of our Lord 
ijSj. amounteth unto a hundred thousand millions of 
pieces of Essay, whereof every piece is worth thirteene 
Rials and a fourth part, not reckoning the silver which 
hath beene carried away without custome, or that hath 
bccne entred In other Royall custome houses, or the silver 
that hath beene wrought in the Countric, which is not 
entred, the which Is innumerable, although the first 
Registers of Entries are not so exactly kept as at this day ; 
for that in the beginning and first discoveries, they made 
their receit by Romans, so great was their abundance. 

But by the instructions and remembtanccs of Don Fran¬ 
cisco de Toledo the Vice-roy, in the yccrc of our Saviour 
Christ 1574. they finde seventie and sixe millions to that 
yeere; and from that yeere to eightie five inclusive, it 
appeares by the Royall Registers, there were thirtie five 
millions more entred. They sent this accompt to the 
Vice-roy from Potozi, in the yeere I have mentioned, 
being then in Peru; and since the wealth that hath come 
from Peru by ship, hath amouted to much more. In that 
Sect where I came in the yeere 1587. there were eleven 
millions transported in the two fleetes of Peru and Mexico, 
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whereof two thirds were m that of Peru, and almost the 
one halfc for the King. 

This Rocke of Potozi, containes as 1 have said, foure 
principal] veines, that is, the Rich veine, that of Centro, 
that of Tinnc, and that of Mendieta. AH these veines 
are of the East part of the Mountaine, as looking to the 
Sunne rising, for on the West part there is not any. The 
foresaid veines rimne from North to South, which is from 
Pole to Pole. In the largest place they have sixe foot, 
and in the narrowest a span breadth. There are others of 
divers frshions that runne out of the said veines; like as 
out of the great axmes of Trees, there commonly sprout 
forth lesse. Every veine hath divers myncs which are 
parts and portions of the same, distinct and divided 
betwixt divers Masters, by whose names they arc com^ 
monly called. The great myne containes fourscore yards, 
neither may it be more by the Law, and the least containes 
foure. Alt these mynes are at this day very deepe. In 
the Rich myne they reckon seven tie eight mynes, which 
are eightie yards deepe, or a hundred stades or height of 
a man, and in some places two hxindred. In the veine of 
Centeno are foure and twentie mynes, whereof some are 
seventie or eightie stades deepe, and so of the other 
veines of this Mountaine. For a remedie to this great 
profunditie, they have invented mynes, which they call 
Soccabones, which arc caves or vents made at the foote of 
the Mountaine, the which goe crossing till they incounter 
with the veines: for we must understand, that although 
the veines runne North to South, as hath beenc said, yet is 
it in declining from the top to the foote of the Mountaine, 
which may be as they beleeve by conjecture, above twelve 
hundred stades. And by this account, although the 
mynes extend in such a profunditie, yet there remained 
sixe times as much space unto the bottomc or foote, the 
which they say, are most rich and aboundant, as the body 
and spring of all veines. Although unto this day we 
have scene the contrarie by experience, for the higher the 
veine is to the superficies of the earth, the more rich they 
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finde it: and the deeper it goes, the poorer it is, and of ^e 
baser aloy. They then invented the Soccabons, by which 
they enter to worke in the myncs very easily, with leap 
charge, paine, and danger. They have eight foot in 
breadth, and a stade in height, the which they shut with 
doores. By them they drawe forth their metall very 
easily, paying to the propnetarie of the Soccahon, the fift 
part of all the mctall they draw forth. There are nine 
aireadie made, and others are begun. They were nine 
and twentle yeeres in making of one Soccabon, as they 
call it, of the venome that flowes from the rich velne. It 
was begun in the ytere 1550- the eleventh yeere of the 
discoverie, and was ended in the yeere t fSjf. the eleventh 
of August. This Soccabon crossed the rich veine thirtie 
five stades from the roote or spring, and from thence where 
it met to the mouth of the myne, were a hundred thirtie 
five stades. So as they must descend aU this depth to 
labour in the myne. This Soccabon containes from his 
mouth unto the veine of Crusero as they call it, two 
hundred and fiftic yards, in which worke were spent nine 
and twentie yeeres, whereby wee may see what great paines 
men take to draw silver out of the bowels of the earth. 
They labour in these mynes in continuall darknesse and 
obscuritie, without knowledge of day or night. And 
forasmuch as those places are never visited with the 
Sunne; there Is not only coDtinuall darknesse, but also 
an extreme cold, with so grosse an aire contrarie to the 
disposition of man, so as, such as newly enter, are sicke 
as they at Sea. The which happened to me in one of 
these mynes, where T felt a palne at the heart, and beating 
of the stomacke, Those that labour therein, use candles 
to light them, dividing their worke in such sort, as they 
that worke in the day, rest by the night, and so they 
change. The metall is commonly hard, and therefore 
they bieake it with hammers, splitting and hewing it by 
force, as if they were flints. After they carry up this 
metall upon their shoulders, by Ladders of three branches, 
made of Neats leather twisted like pieces of wood, which 
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are crossed with staves of wood \ 50 as hy every one of 
these Ladders they mount and descend together. They 
are ten stades long a piece: and at the end ot one beginnes 
another of the same lengthy every Ladder beginning and 
ending at pkt-formes of wood, where there are seates to 
rest them, like unto galleries, for that there are many of 
these Ladders to mount by one at the end of another- A 
man carries ordinarily the weight of two Arrobes of 
metall upon his shoulders, tied together in a cloth in 
manner of a skip, and so mount they three and three. He 
that goes before carries a candle tied to his thumbe r for 
fag it 13 said) they have no light from Heaven^ and so goe 
they up the Ladder holding it with both their hands, to 
mount so great a height, which commonly h above a 
hundred and fiftie stadesi a fearfull thing, and which 
breedes an amazement to thinke upon it, so great is the 
desire of Silver, that for the gaine thereof, men endure 
any paines* And truly. It is not without reason, that 
Plinie treating of this subject, exclaimes and sayes thus, 
Wee enter even into the bowels of the Earth, and goc 
hunting after riches, even to the place of the damned. 
And after in the same Booke hee saith: Those that sceke 
for metals, performe workes more then Giants, making 
holes and caves in the depth of the Earth, piercing Moun- 
talncs so deepe by the light of Candles, whereas the day 
and the night are alike, and in many moneths they see no 
day. So as often the walls of their mynes fell, smothering 
many of them that labour therein. And afterwards hee 
adds, They pierce the hard Rocke with hammers of Iron 
waighing one hundred and fiftie pounds, and draw out 
the metall upon their shoulders, labouring day and night, 
one delivering his charge to another, and all in darknesse, 
onely the last sees the light: with Wedges and Hammers 
they breake the Flints^ how hard and strong soever, for 
the hunger of gold is yet more sharpe and strong. 

The veines as I have said, where they finde silver, 
runne betwixt two Rocks, which they call The Chase, 
whereof the one is commonly as hard as flint, and the 
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other soft and easit to breake. This metaU is not alwiyes 
equaU, and of the same boimtie, for you shall find la one 
and the same velne, one sort of metall very rich, which 
they call Cacilla, or Tacana, from which they draw much 
silver; and another is poore, from whence they draw little. 
The most rich metall of this Mountaine, is of the colour 
of Amber, and the next is that which inclines to blacke. 
There is other somewhat red, and other of the colour of 
ashes: finallyj of divers and sundrie colours, which seeme 
to such as know them not, to bee stones of no value. But 
the myners doe presently know his qualitie and perfection, 
by certaine si^es and small veines they finde in them. 
They carry all this metall they draw out of these mynes, 
upon Indian sheepe, which serve them as Asses to carry 
it to the Mills 1 the richest metall is refined by melting in 
those small Furnaces, which they call Guayras, for that 
is most leadie; by reason whereof, it is most subject to 
melt, and for the better melting thereof, the Indians cast 
in a matter, they call Soroche, which is a metall full of 
Lead. The metall being in these Furnaces, the filth and 
earthie drosse, through the farce of the fire, remaines in 
the bottome, and the Silver and Lead melt: so as the 
Silver swimmes upon the Lead, untill it be purified; then 
after they refine the silver many times, after this manner 
of melting. They have usually drawne out of one Qi^- 
tall of metall, thirtie, for tie, and fiftie pieces of silver, 
and yet I have seene some most excellent that have beene 
shewne me, where they have drawne in the melting two 
hundred, yea two hundred and fiftie pieces of silver of a 
Quintall of metall; a rare wealth, and abnost incredible, 
if we had not scene the triaU thereof by fire, but such 
metals are very rare. The poorest metall is that which 
yeelds two, three, five, or sixe pieces, or little more. 
This metall hath commonly litde Lead, but is drie, and 
therefore they cannot refine it with fire. And for this 
reason in Potozi, there was great store of these poore 
metals, whereof they made no great account, but were 
rejected like straw, and as the skum of the good metall, 
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untill they Ibutid meaues to refine it by quick-silver, 
whereby the skum they called Oquiache was of mat profit^ 
for the quick^silver by a strange and wonderful] prepertlej 
purifies the silver^ and is apt for these metals which are 
dric and poore, wherein they consume Icsse quick-silver 
then in the richer: for the richer they are, the more need 
of qukk-silver they have. At this day the most usuall 
manner of refining in Potozi, is by quick-silver, as also 
in the mynes of Cacatecas^ and others of new Sf^ne. 

There were in old time upon the sides atkd tops of Potozi^ 
above sixe thousand Guaynis, which are sniall Furnaces 
where they melt their me tali, the which were placed like 
lights {a pleasant sight to behold by night) casting a light 
aferre off like a flame of fire- But at this day there are 
not above two thousand^ for that (as 1 have said) they 
use little melting, but refine it by quick-silver, the which 
is the greatest profit. And for that the properties of 
quick-silver are admirable; and that this manner of 
refining of silver is remarkable, 1 will discotu^se of Qmck- 
silver, of the Mynes and Worke, and what is requisite 
tor that subject. 

Quick-silver^ so called by the LatineSj for that it runnes 
and slides suddenly from place to place, amongst al] other 
metals hath great and wonderfull vertues. The first is, 
although it bee a true metall, yet is it not hard, neither 
hath it any certaine forme nor subsistance like to other 
metals, but Is liquid, not like unto gold and silver molten, 
but of his owne proper nature; and although it be a 
liquor, yet is it more heavie then any other metallr and 
therefore all others swim above and sinke not to the 
bottome, being more light. I have scene two pounds 
of Iron put into a barrell of quick-silver, the which did [HI. v. 94.S.] 
swimme about like unto Wood or Corks upon the Water. 

Plinie gives an exception hereunto, saying, That gold PHa. /. 33. 
alone doth sinkc and not swim me above it. I have noi 
seene the experience; but it may bee this gtowes, by 
reason that quick-silver by nature doth inviron gold, and 
covers it, which is one of the most importaiit properties 
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it hath; for it joynes with gold in a strange manner; it 
seekes it where it lyes, and invirons it in such sort, as 
it doth distinguish and separate it (torn any other body 
or metali wherewili it is mixt: for this reason such take 
gold as will preserve themselves from the daDgers and 
discommodities of quick-silver. They have used a 
remedie to those (in whose eares they bad put quick¬ 
silver, to cause them to die secretly) to put Ettle plates 
of gold into their eares (for that Gold hath the vertue to 
draw out Mercurie) and after they drew out these plates 
all white with the quick-silverji it did sticke unto them. 
Being one day at Madril^ I went to see the exquisite 
workes which Jacomo de Treco (a rare worke-man of 
Millan) made for Saint Laurence the RoyaJl, it was my 
hap to be there one day^ when as they gilded certaine 
pieces of a countertable of brasse^ which is done with 
quick-silver; and for that the fume of Mercuric Is rnortaU, 
he told me that the worke-men preserved themselves 
from this venome, by swallowing a double Duckat of 
gold rolled up; the which being m the stomacke^ drawes 
unto it all the quick-silver that enters in fume by the 
Eares^ Eyes^ Nostrils, and Mouth, and by this meanes 
freed themselves from the danger of quick-silver, which 
the gold gathered in the stomacke, and aJfer cast out by 
the excrements: a thing truly worthy of admiration. 
After the qujck-silvet hatn purified and purged gold from 
all other metab and mixtures, hee is likewise separated 
from the gold his friend by the heate of the fire, the 
which purifies it from all quick-silver. Plinic sayes, that 
by a certaine arte and invention they did separate gold 
from quick-silver. It seemes to me the Ancients had 
no knowledge to refine silver by quick-silver, which at 
this day is die greatest use, and chiefe profit of quick¬ 
silver; for that he saves plainly, that quick-silver joyne^ 
with no other metaJl but with gold; and when hec makes 
mention of refining of silver, hee speakes otiely but of 
the manner of melting; whereby wee may inferre that 
the Ancients had no knowledge of this secret. In truth, 
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though there be a league and simpathy betwixt gold and 
quick-silver, yet where as the Mercuric findes no gold, 
it joyncs with silver, though not in the like manner as 
with gold j but in the end, it doth dense and purge it 
from Earth, Copper, and Lead, amongst the which the 
silver growes, without any neede of fire to melt it: yet 
must uiey use fire to separate it from the silver, as I 
will shew hereafter. Quick-silver holds no account of 
other metals, but of Gold and Silver; but contrariwiBe, 
it doth corrupt them, force and consume them, and flyeth 
from them as much as may bee. The which is likewise 
admirable, and for this cause they put it in earthen 
vessels, or in beasts skins. For if it bee put in vessels 
of Copper, of Iron, or other metall, it presently pierceth 
and corrupts them. And therefore Plinie calleth it the 
poyson of ail things, for that it consumes and spoiles 
all Wee finde quick-silver in the graves of dead men, 
which after it hath consumed the bodies, comes forth pure 
and whole. There hath beenc likewise found in the 
bones and marrow of Men and leasts, who having 
received it in fume by the mouth and nostrils, congeales 
within them and pierceth even unto the bones. There¬ 
fore it is a dangerous thing to frequent so perillous and 
mortall a creature. It hath another propertie, which is, 
to runne and make a hundred thousand small drops, 
whereof tiot one is lost, bee they never so little, but 
they returne every way to their liquor. It is almost incor¬ 
ruptible, having nothing in a manner that may consume 
it. And therefore Phiiie calls it the eternall sweat. It 
hath yet another propertie, that although it doth separate 
Gold from Copper, and all other metals, yet they that 
will gild Copper, Brasse, or Silver, use quick-silver as 
the meanes of this union ; for with the helpe thereof 
they gild metals. Amongst all the wonders of this strange 
liquor that seemes to mee most worthy observation, 
that although it bee the weightiest thing in the world, 
yet is it converted into the lightest of the world, which 
is smoake, and suddenly the same smoake which is so 
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light a thing, turnes againe into so heavie a substance, 
as is the proper liquor of quick-silver, -wherdnto it is 
dissolved; for this smoake encountritig the metaU on 
high, being a solid body, or comniing into a cold Region, 
suddenly it thickens and is converted into quick-suver, 
and if you set him once againe to the £re, ho doth likewise 
return e into smoake, to be resolved againe into quick¬ 
silver. 

Quick-silver is found in a kinde of stone, which doth 
likewise yceld Vermillion, which the Ancients called 
Minium, and at this day they call the Images of crystall 
Minlades, which are painted with quick-silver. The 
Ancients made great account of this Minium or Ver¬ 
million, holding it for a sacred colour, as Plinie reports, 
saying, That the Romans were accustomed to paint the 
face of Jupiter, and the bodies of those that triumphed 
in Ethiopia: yea, their Idols and their Governours like¬ 
wise had their faces coloured with this Minium. And 
this Vemiillion was so esteemed at Rome (which they 
brought onely from Spaine where they had many pits 
and mynes of qmck-siiver, which continue there to this 
day) that the Romans suffered it not to be refined 
in Spaine, lest they should stealc some of it, but they 
carried it to Rome, sealed up in a masse as they drew it 
out of the myne, and after refined it. They thd yeerly 
bring from Spaine, especially from Andalusle, about ten 
thousand pound weight, which the Romans valued as an 
infinite treasure, I have reported all this out of that 
Author, to the end that those which doe see what passeth 
at this day in Peru, may have the content to know' what 
chanced in former ages, among the mightiest Lords of 
the world. T speake for the Inguas Kings of Peru, and 
for the naturall Indians thereof, which have laboured and 
digged long in these Mines of Quick-silver, not knowing 
what Quick-silver was, seeking onely for Cinabrium or 
Vermillion, which they call Limpi, the which they 
esteeme much, for that same effect that Plinie reports 
of the Romans and Ethiopians, that is, to paint the free 
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and bodies of themselves and their Idob; the like hath 
beene much practised by the IndianSj especially when 
they went to the warres, and use it at this day in their 
feasts and dancing, which they call slubbering, supposing 
that their feces and visages so slubbered, did much 
terrihe, and at this day they hold it for an ornament and 
beautifying; for this cause there were strange workes of 
Mines in the Mountaines of Guancavika, which are in 
Peru, neere to the Citie of Guamangua, out of the which 
they drew this Met tad: it is of such a manner, that if 
at this day they enter by the caves or Soccaboncs, which 
the Indians made in those dayes, they loose themselves, 
finding no passage out; but they regarded not Quick¬ 
silver, which naturally is in the same substance or mettall 
of Vermillion, neither had they knowledge of any such 
matter. 

The Indians were not alone for so long a time without 
the knowledge of this treasure, but likewise the 
Spaniards, who untill the yeare 1566. and such 

time as the licentiate Castro governed in Peru) discover^ 
not the Mines of Quick-silver, which happened in this 1)/ 
manner. A man of judgement called Henrique Guaices, 
a PortugaD borne, having a piece of this coloured Mettall, ■ 
as 1 have said, which the Indians call Limpi, with which 
they paint their feces, as he beheld it well, found it to 
he the same which they call Vermillion in Castile 1 and 
for that hee knew well that Vermillion was drawne out 
of the same mettall that Quick-silver was, he conjectured 
these Mines to be of Quick-silver, went to the place 
whence they drew this MettaH, to make triall thereof. 

The which he found true, and in this son the Mines of 
Palcas in the territorie of Guamangua, being discovered, 
great numbers of men went thither to draw out Quick¬ 
silver, and so to carry it to Mexico, where they refine 
Silver by the meanes of Quick-silver, wherewith many 
arc inriched. This Countrie of Mines which they call 
Guancavilca, was then peopled with Spaniards and Indians 
that came thither, and come still to worke in these Mines 
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ot" Qu 5 ck-silverj which ate in niunbers, and very 

plentiful: but of all these Mines, that which they call 
d’Amador dc Cabrera, or of Saints, is goodly and notable. 
It is a Rocke of most hard Stone, interlaced all with 
Quick-silver, and of that greatnesse, that it extends above 
fourcscore Vares or yards in length, and fortie in breadth 
in which Mine they have many pits, and ditches, of 
threescore and tenne stades deepe, bo as three hundred 
men may well worke together; such is the capacitie 
thereof. This Mine was discovered by an Indian of 
Amador of Cabrera, called Navincopa of the Village of 
Acoria, the which Amador of Cabrera caused to be 
registred in his name. He was in suite against Ae 
Procurer fiscall, but the usufrUte was adjudged to him 
by sentence as the discoverer. Since he sold his interest 
to another, for two hundred and fiftic thousand Ducates; 
and afterwards thinking he had bin deceived in the sale, 
he commenced an action against the buyer, bemg worth, 
as they say, above five hundred thousand Ducates; yoa, 
some hold it to be worth a Million of Gold : a rare thing 
to see a Mine of that wealth. 

When as Don Francisco of Toledo governed in Peru, 
there was one which had bin in Mexico, and obsetved 
how they refined Silver with Mercury, called Ptro Fer¬ 
nandes de Valesco, who off red to refine Silver at Potozi, 
with Mercury t and having made triall thereof in the 
yeare 1571* performed it with credit, then be^n they 
to refine Silver at Potozi with Quick-silver, which they 
transported from Guancavclicqua, which was a goodly 
helpc for the Mines; for by the meanes of Quick-silver 
they drew an iofimte tjuantitie of mettall from these 
Mines, whereof they made no accompt, the which they 
called Scrapjogs. For as it hath beenc said, the Quick¬ 
silver purines the Silver, although it be dne, poorej and 
of base alloy, which cannot be done by melting in the 
fire. The Catholike King drawes from it C^ick-silver 
mines, without any charge or hazard, almost fiiure hundred 
thousmid pieces of a Mine, the which are foureteene rials 
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a peece, or little lesst:^ besides the rights that rl^ in 
Potozi, where it is imployedj the which is a great riches. 

They doe yearely, one with another, draw from these 
Mines of GuancaviJea, eight thousand quintals of Quick¬ 
silver, yea and more. 

Let US now speake how they draw out Qmck-silver, and 
how they refine Silver therewith. They take th^ stone 
or mettail where they finde the Quick-silver, the which anti 
thty put into the fire in pots of earth well luted, being 
well beaten, so as this mettail or stone comraing to melt ^ 

by the heate of the fire, the Quick-silver separates it 
selfc, and goes forth in exhalation, and sometimes even 
with the smoake of the fire, untlll it Inpimtcrs some 
body where it stales and congeales, and if it passe up 
higher, without meeting of any hard substance, it mounts 
up untill it be cold, and then congealed. It fals downe 
agalne. When the melting is finished, they unstop the 
mits and draw forth the mettail, sometimes staying until! it 
be very cold, for if there remained any fume or vapour, [Ilk v- (JS^] 
which should incounter them that should unstop the pots, 
they were in danger of death, or to be benummed of 
their llmhes, or at the least to loose foeh teeth. And 
for that they spend an infinite quantitie of wood, m the v 
melting of these mcttals, a Miller called Rodrigo de Torts 
found out a profitable invention, which was, to gather 
certatne straw which growes throughout all those Moun- 
taincs of Peru, the which they call Ycho, it is like vmto 
a hard rccde wherewith they make their fire. It is a 
strange thing to see the force which this straw hath to Farfio/sinm, 
melt and dissolve these mcttals, the which lals out, as 
Plinie sales, that there is gold which melts more easily Plh, L 33- 
with the flame of straw, then with hot burning coales, ^ 

They put the Quick-silver thus molten into skmnes, for 
that it keepes best in leather, and in this sort they lay 
it into the Kings store-house, from whence they came 
it by Sea to Ariqua, and so to Potozi by Land upon 
their sheepe. There is yeerely spent in Potozi for the 
refining of Mcttals, about six or seven thousand quintals 
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of Qaick-silvcrj besides that they draw from the Plates 
(which is the earth or drosse of the first washings of these 
Mettals, which are made in caldrons.) The which plates 
they bnrne in their furnaces, to draw out the Quick¬ 
silver which remaines in them: and there are above 
fiftie of these Furnaces in the Clde of Potozi, and in 
Tarpaya. The quantitie of mettals which they refine, 
(as some men of experience have made the account) doth 
amount yearely to above three hundred thousand quintals, 
from the earth and drosse whereof being molt and refined, 
they may draw yearely above two thousand quintals of 
Quick-silver. We must understand there are divers sorts 
of mcttals, for some yeeld much Silver, and waste little 
Quick^silver: others consiune much Qiilck-siivcri and 
yeeldc little Silver: and there are others which consume 
much Quick-silverj and yceldes much Silver; and others 
that consume little Quick-silver, and also yeeide little 
Silver: and as men incounter in these mettkls, so they 
grow rich or poore in their tnifficke. Although com¬ 
monly the rich mettall yceldes much Silver, and consumes 
much Quick-silver; and likewise that which is poore, 
yeeldes little Silver, and consumes as little Mercuric. 
They first beate and grinde the mettdl very small, with 
hammers and ocher instruments, which bcatc this Stone 
like unto tanne Milaj and being well beaten, they scarce 
It in a copper scarce, making the poulder as small and 
fine, as if it were horse haire: these searces being well 
fitted, doe sift thirtie quintals in a day and a night; then 
they put the poulder of the mettaJI Into the vessels upon 
furnaces, whereas they anoint it and mortifie it with brine, 
putting to every fiftie quintals of poulder, five quintals of 
Salt, And this they doe for that the Salt sepamtes the 
earth and filth, to the end the Quick-silver may the more 
easily draw the Silver unto it. After they put Quick¬ 
silver into a peece of Holland and presse it out upon the 
mettall, which goes forth like a dewe, alwaies turning 
and stirring the mettaH, to the end it may be well 
incorporate. 
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Before the iDvention of these furnEtces of fircji they did 
often mingle their mcttall ^ith Quick-silver, tn great 
b-oughes, letting it settle some dales, and did then n^e 
li, and stir it agalne, untlll they thought all the Qiuck- 
silver were weU incorporate with the Silver, the which 
continued twentle diles and more, and at the least nine 
dales. Since thcT discovered (as the desire to get is 
diligent,) that to shorten the time fire did much hel]^: 
to incorporate Silver the sooner with Quick-silycr, they 
invented these furnaces, whereon they set vessels to put 
in their mettaU, with Salt and Quick-silver, and under¬ 
neath they put fire by Uttle and little, in fornaces made 
for the nonce underneath i so as m five or six dales the 
Quick-silver is incorporate with the Silver And when 
they finde that the Mercurie hath done his part, and 
assembled all the Silver, leaving nothing behinde, but is 
well imbrued as a Spunge doth water, dividing it from 
the Earth, Lead, and Copper, with the whii^ it is 
engendered. Then after they seperate it likewise from 
the Quick-silver, the which they doe in t^s sort; they 
nut the MettaJl in Caldrons, and vessels full of water, 
where with certaine wheeles they turne the mettaU round 
about, as if they should make Mustard, and so the earth 
and drosse goes from the Mcttall with the water t at 
runnes away: The Silver and Q,^ck-silver as most 
ponderous remaining in the bottome; the MettaU which 
{^malnes, is like unto Sandi then they take it out and 
wash it againe in great platters of wood, or kcelers full 
of water, still drawing the earth from ilv unbll they leave 
the Silver and Quick-silver well Sensed. There ^^fjpes 
away also some small portion of Sdver and C^ick- 
silvcr with the earth and drosse, which they call washings, 
the which they after wash againe and draw out the 
remainder. When the Silver and Qiiick-silyer are clensed 
and begin to shine, and that there remames no earth, 
they put all the MettaU into a doth, which they strame 
out very forcibly, so as all the Quick-silver passeth out, 
being not incorporate with the Silver, and the rest 
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remaines 35 a loafe of Silver, like to a morkc of Almonds 
pressed to draw oy^Ie. And being thus pressed, the 
remainder containes but the sjTtt part in SUver, and five 
in Mercuric. So as if there remaincs a marke of three¬ 
score pounds, ten are of Silver, and fiftie of Mercurie. 
Of these markes they make plnnes (as they call them) 
like pine apples, or sugar loaves, hollow withm, the which 
they comniDnly make of a hundred pound weight; then 
to separate the Silver from the Quick-silver, they put 
it into a violent fire, which they cover with an earthen 
vcsscll, like to the mold of a Sugar-loafe, or unto a 
capuchon or hood, the which they cover with coales, and 
set fire unto it; whereby the Quick-silver exhals in 
smoake, the which striking against the capuchon of 
earth, it thickens and distils, like unto the smoake of a 
pot covered; by a pipe like unto a hmbcckc, they 
receive the Quick-silver which distils, the Silver remaining 
without changing the forme, but in weight it is diminished 
five parts of that it was, and is spun^ous, the which is 
worthy the observation. Of two of these loaves they 
make one baire of Silver, in weight sixtie five or sivtle 
six markes: and in this sort they carric it to the touch, 
custome, and imrkc. Silver drawne with Mercurie, is 
so fine, that it never abates of two thousand three 
hundred and fourescore of alloy, and it is so excellent, 
that the workc-men are enforced to alay it, putting some 
mixture to it, as they doe likewise in their Mints, whereas 
their rnonie is stampt. Silver indures all these martyr- 
domes (if we may so call it) to be refined, the which if 
we consider well, it is a body framed where they grinde, 
sift, kneade, lay the leven, and bake the Silver; besides 
all this, they wash it and wash it againe; they bake it 
and bake it againe, induring the pestels, sives, troughes, 
furnaces, caldrons, presses ; and firndly, by the water and 
fire. T speake this, for that seeing this art in Potozi, I 
did consider what the Scripture speakes of the Just, 
Colabit eos & purgabit quasi argentum; And that 
which they speake in another part. Sicut argentum pur- 
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gatum terra, purgatum septuplmn. So as to purifie 
Silver, to refine and dense It from the earth and stone 
where it engenders, they purge and purifie it seven times: 
for in ctFect it passeth their hands seven times, yea oftner, 
un till it remaines pure and fine; so is it in the word of 
God, where the soules must be purified, that shall in joy 
the heavenly perfection. 

To conclude this subject of Silver and of Meltals, 
there remaines yet two things to speake of, the one is 
of their Engins and Mils, the other of their essay or 
triall: T have said before, how they grinde their Mettall: 
for the receiving of the Quick-silver, which is done with 
divers instruments and Engins, some with Horses like 
unto hand-mils, others like Water-mils; of which two 
sorts there are great numbers. But for that the water 
they doe use commonly, is but of mine, wheteof they 
have not sufficient but three months in the yeaxe, 
December, January, and February : for this reason they 
have made Lakes and standing Poolcs, which contiine in 
circuite about a thousand and six hundred rods, and in 
depth three stades; there arc seven with their sluces: 
so as when they have neede of any water, they raise up 
a sluce, from whence runnes a little strcaitie of water, the 
which they stop upon holy-dayes. And when the Lakes 
and Pooles doe fill, and that the yeare abounds with mine, 
their grinding doth then continue six or seven moneths; 
so as even for Silver sake men desire a good yeare of 
raine in Potoizi, as they doe in other places for bread. 
There are some other Engins in Tarapaya, which is a 
valley three or fburc leagues distant from Potozl, whereas 
there runnes a River as in other parts. The difference 
of these Engins is, that some goe with six pestels, some 
with twelve^ and others with fourteene. They grinde 
and bcatc the Mettall in Mortars, labouring day and 
night; and from thence they cany it to be sifted, upon 
the bankes of the brooke of Potozl. There are fortie 
eight Water-mils, of eight, ten, and twelve pestels, and 
foure on the other side, which they call Tanacognugno; 
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m the Citie of Tarapaya, there are two and twentie Engins 
all upon the water; besides there are thirtie goe with 
Horses in Potozi, and many others in divers parts^ so 
great the desire of man is to get Silver, which is tried by 
deputies appointed by the Kmg. 

To give the alloy to everie piece, they carrie the bars 
of Silver unto the Assay Master, who give to every one 
his number, for that they carrie many at once, hee cuts 
a small peece of everie one, the which he weighs justly, 
and puts them into a Cruse t, which is a small vesscll made 
of burnt bones beaten; after he placeth every crustble in 
his order in the fornace, giving them a violent fire, then 
the Mettall melteth, and that which is lead, goes into 
smoake, and the copper and tuine dissolves, the Silver 
remaining most fine, of the colour of fire. It is a strange 
thing, that being thus refined, although it be liquid 
and molten, yet it never spils, were the mouth of the 
crusible turned downewards; but it remaineth fixed, 
without the losse of a droppe. The Assay Master 
knoweth by the colour and other signes, when it is 
refined, then doth he draw the crusibles from the fire, 
and weights every peece curiously, observing what every 
one wants of his weight; for that which is of high alloy, 
wastes but little, and that which is baser, diminisheth 
much ; and according to the waste, he sees what alloy he 
beares, according to the which he markes every bar 
punctually. Their ballance and weights are so delicate, 
and their graines so small, as they cannot take them up 
with the hand, but with a small paire of pincers: and 
this triall they make by candle-light, that no ayre might 
moove (he ballance. For of this little the price of the 
whole barre dependeth. In trueth it Is a very delicate 
thing, and requires a great dexteritie. 
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§. V. 

Of Emeralds, Pearles, Indian Bread, Trees, Fruites, 
Flowers naturall, and carried thither from 
Spain e, 

shall not be from the purpose, to speake somc- 
MH thing of Emeralds, both for that it is a precious 
S&si thing, as Gold and Silver, as also that they take 
their beginning from Mines and Mettals, as Plinie reports. 
The Emerald hath bin in old time in great esteeme, as 
the same Author writes, giving it the third place amongst 
all Jewels and precious stones, that is, next to the 
Diamond and Pcarlc. At this day they doe not so much 
esteeme the Emerald, nor the Pearle, for the g^at 
abundance brought of these two sorts from the Indies; 
oneiy the Diamond holds the principalitie, the which 
cannot be taken from it. Next, the Rubies come in 
price and other Stones, which they hold more predous 
then the Emerald. Men arc so desirous of singularities 
and rare things, that W’hat they see to be common, they 
doe not esteeme. They report of a Spaniard, who being 
in Italic when the Indies were first discovered, shewed 
an Emerald to a Lapidary, who asking him the value 
thereof, after he had well viewed it, being of an excel¬ 
lent lustre and forme, he prized it at a hundred 
Duckets: he then shewed him another greater then 
it, which he valued at three hundred Duckats. The 
Spaniard drunke with this discourse, carried him to 
his lodging, shewing him a Casket hill- The Italian 
seeing so great a number of Emeralds, said unto him, 
Sir, &ese are well worth a crowne a pecce. The Kings 
of Mexico did much esteeme them; some did use to 
pierce their nostrils, and hang therein an excellent 
Emerald: they hung them on the visages of their Idols, 
The greatest store is found in the new Kingdome of 
* Grenado, and Peru, neere unto Manta and Port Vieil, 
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I'here is towards that place a soile which they callj the 
Land of Emeralds, for the knowledge that they have of 
abundance to be there: and yet unto this day they have 
not conquered that Land. The Emeralds grow in stones 
like unto Christall; I have scene them in the same stone, 
fashioned like a veinc, and they seeme by little and 
little to thicken and refine. I have seene some that were 
halfe white, and halfe greene; others all white, and some 
greene and very perfit. 1 have seene some of the bignesse 
of a Nut, and there have bin some greater found: but 
I have not knowne that in our time they have found any 
of the forme and bignesse of the plat or Jewell they have 
at Genes, the which they esteeme (and with reason) to 
be a Jewell of great price, and no relique; yet without 
comparison, the Emerald which Theophiastus speakes of, 
which the King of Babylon presented to the King of 
^gypt, surpasseth that of Genes; it was fbure cubits 
long, and three broad, and they say, that tn Jupiters 
Temple, there was a needle or pyramide, made of foure 
Emeralds stones of fortie cubits long, and in some places 
fbure broad, and in others two; and that in his time 
there was in Tims in Hercules Temple, a Pillar of an 
Emerald. It may be (as Plinie saieth) it was of sortie 
greene stone, somewhat like the Emerald, and they called 
jt a false Emerald. As some will say, that in the 
Cathedrall Church of Cordove there arc certaine Pillars 
of Emeralds which remaine since it was a Mesquite fr^r 
the Kings Miramamolins Moores, which reigned there. 
In the flcctc, the yeare one thousand five hundred eighde 
and seven, in the which I came from the Indies, they 
brought two chests of Emeralds, every one weighing at 
the least foure Arobes, whereby we may see the abundance 
they have. 

Now that wc intreate of the great riches that comes 
from the Indies, it were no reason to forget the Pearle, 
which the Ancients called Marguerites, and at the first 
were in so great estimation, as none but royall persons 
were suffered to weare them: but at this dav there is ' 
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such abundance as the Negres themselves doe weare 
chaines thereof; they grow in shels or Opters^ in eating 
whereof I have found Pearles in the middest of them. 

These Oysters within are of the colour of heaven, very 

lively. In some places they make Spooaes, the which they 

call Mother of Pearle. The Pearles doe differ much in 

formCj^ in bignessCj figxtre, colour and polishing: so like™ 

wise in their price they differ much. Some they call 

Ave MariaeSj being like the small grains of beades: 

others are Pater nosters, being bigger, Seldome shall 

you flndc two of one greatnessCj forme* and colour. For 

this reason the Romajis (as Plinie writeth) called them s- 

Unions. When as they doe finde two that are alike in all IS- 

pointsj they raise the price much (especially for eare-rings.) 

I have scene some paires valued at thousands of Ducats, 
although they were not like to Cleopatraes two Peatles, 
whereof Phoie reports* either of them being worth a 
hundred thousand Ducates* with the which this foolish 
Queene wonne a wager she had made against Marc Antony^ 
to spend in one Supper above an hundred thousand 
Ducatesj so at the kst course shee dissolved one of these 
Pearles in strong VinegaTj and drankc it up. They say 
the other Pearle was cut in two, and placed in the Pantheon 
at Rome* at th’eares of the Image of Venus. ^ 

They fish for Pearles In divers parts of the Indies^ the 
greatest abundance is in the South Seas* neere unto 
Panama, where the Pands of Pearles be^ as they call them. 

But at this day they finde greatest store* and the best, in 
the North Seas* the which is neere to the River of Hache. 

1 did them make their fishing* the which is done [IlLv. 953.J 

with great charge and labour of the poore slaves* which 

dive six* nine* yea twelve fadomes into the Sea, to seeke 

for Oysters, the which commonly are fiistened to the 

rockes and gmvell in the Sea i they pull them up, and 

bring them above the water to their canoes, where they 

open them* drawing forth the treasure they have within 

them. The water of the Sea in this part is very cold, 

but yet the labour and toile is greatest in holding of 
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their breath, sometimes a quarter, yea halfe an houre 
togethefj being under the water at their fishing. And 
to the end these poore slaves may the better continue 
and hold their breaths, they feede them with drie meates, 
and that in small quantitie, so as covetousaesse makes 
them abstaine and last thus against their wils. They 
imploy their Pearles to divers works, and they pierce them 
to make chaines whereof there is great store in every 
place. In the yeare of our Lord 1581. 1 did see the note 
of what came from the Indies for the King: there 
were eighteene Maces of Pearle, besides three caskets, 
and for particulars, there were twelve hundred threescore 
and foure Marks, and besides them, seven caskets not 
pierced, which heretofore we would have esteemed and 
held for a lye. 

They have (as we have here) a proper name, whereby 
they note and signifie bread, which at Peru, they call 
Tanta, and in other places by another name. But the 
qualitie and substance of the bread the Indians use, differs 
much from ours: for we finde not they had any klude 
of Wheat or Barley, nor any other kinde of grainc which 
they use in Europe to make Bread withall: instead 
whereof they used other kindes of graines and rootes, 
amongst the which Mays holds the first place, and with 
reason, in Castile they callit Indian W^heat, and in Italic 
they it Turkey graine. And even as Wheate is the 
most common grame for the use of man, in the regions 
of the old world, which are Europe, Asia, and Affrica; 
So in the new found world, the most common graine is 
Mays, the which is found almost in all the Kingdomes 
of the W^est Indies, as at Peru, new Spaine, in the new 
Kiiigdome of Granado, in Gautimalla, in Chille, and 
upon the maine Land. 1 doe not finde that in old dme, 
in the Hands of Barlovente, as Cuba, Saint Dominique, 
jamaique, and Saint Jean, that they used Mays; at this 
day they use much Yuca and Ca^vi, whereof we will 
presently intreatc. I doe not thinke that this Mays is 
any thing infenour to our Wheate, in strength nor sub- 
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stance^ but it is more hot and grouse, and engenders more 
bloudj whereupon they that have not beenc accustomed 
thereuntOj if they eate too much, they swell and become 
scabbed. It growes upon Canes or Reedes j everle one 
beares one or two branches, to the which the graine is 
fastened, and although the graine be blgge, yet finde they 
great store thereof, so as in some clusters ! have told 
seven hundred graines. They must plant it with the 
hand one by one, and not verie thicke; it desires a hot 
and a moist ground, and growes in great abundance in 
many places of the Indies. It is not strange in those 
Countries to gather three hundred Fanegues, or measures 
for one sowen. There is difference of Mays as there is 
of Wheate, one is great and very nourishing, another 
small and drie, which they call Morache; the greene 
leaves and canes of Mays, is a good foode for their Mules 
and Horses, and it serves them for straw when it is dried; 
the graine is of more nourishment for Horses then 
Barley; and therefore in those Countries, they use to 
water their Horses before they eate, for if they should 
drinke after, they would swell as when they eate Wheate. 
Mays is the Indians bread, the which they commonly 
eate boiled in the graine hot, and they call it Mate, as 
the Chinois and Japonois eate their Rice sodden with the 
hot water : sometimes they cate it baked. There is some 
Mays round and bigge, as that of Lucanas, which the 
Spaniards eate rosted as a delicate meat, and hath a better 
taste then Buarbenses, or rosted peason. There is 
another kinds of eating it more pleasant, which is, to 
grinde the Mays, and to make small cakes of the flowxr, 
the which they put in the fire, and then bring them hot 
to the Table. In some places they call them Arepas. 
They make also round bowles of this paste, and so 
trimme them that they continue long, eating it as a 
daintie dish. 

They have invented at the Indies (for friandise and 
pleasure) a certains kinde of paste, they doe make of 
this flower mijct with Sugar, which they call Biscuits 
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and mellinders. This Mays serves the Indians, not oneiy 
for bread, but aJso for wine : for they doe make their 
drinke thereof, wherewith they are sooner drunke then 
with wine of Grapes. They make this wine of Mays 
in divers sort$ and man net j calling it in Peru^ Acua, and 
by the most common name of the Indies, Chlcha. And 
the strongest is made like unto BeerCj steeping foe graine 
nntill it breake. After they bolle it in such sort, that 
it grower so strong, as a little overthrowes a man. In 
Peru they call this Sora, it is defended by the Law, for 
the great inconveniences that grow thereby, making men 
drunke. But this Law is ill observed, for that they use 
it still; yea they spend whole dales and nights in drinking 
carowses. 

There is another manner of making this Acua or Chicha, 
which is to champe the Mays, and make a leven thereof, 
and then boile it j ^ea the Indians hold opinion, that to 
make good leven, it must be champed by old withered 
women, which makes a man sicke to heare, and yet they 
doe drinke it^ The clenliest jnanner, the most wholesome, 
and that which least harmeth, is to roast the Mays, which 
the most tivUl Indians doe use, and some Spaniards, yea 
for physicke : For in effect they 6nde it a very whoksome 
drinke for the reines, so as yon shall hardly finde any 
one at the Indies complaine of paine In the backe, for 
that they doe drinke of this Chic ha. The Spaniards and 
Indians cate this Mays boyled and roasted for daintinesses 
when it IS tender in the grape like milke, foey put it into 
the pot, and make sauces that are good to eate. The 
bnds of Mays are very fat, and serve instead of Butter 
and oylc: so as this Mays at the Indies serves both, for 
men and beasts, for bread, wine, and oyk- 

In some parts of the Indies they use a kindc of Bread 
they caB Capavl, which is made of a certaine roote they 
call Yuoi. This Tuca is a great and grosse roote, which 
they cut in small morsels, they grate or scrape it, and 
then put it in a presse to- straine, making a thinne and 
broad cake thereof, almost like unto a Moores Target 
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or Buckler; then doe they drie it: and this Is the Bread 
they eate. It hath no taste^ but is healihflill and of ^ood 
nourishments For this reason we said, being at Saint 
Dominicke, that it was the proper toode for ^cat eaters, 
for that they might eate much, without any fcare of sur- 
fetdng. They must of necesside water this Ca^vi before 
they eate It; it is sharpe, and easely watered with water 
or breath, wherein it is very good, for thac it swels much, 
and so they make Capirotades, but it is hardly steeped in 
Milke, Hony of Canes, or in Wine, for that these liquors 
cannot pierce it, as it doth Bread made of Wheate. Of 
this Cafavi there is one kinde more delicate then any other, 
which is chat they make of the flower called Xauxau, which 
they doe much esteeme in those parts. For my part, 1 
esteeme more a morsell of Bread, how hard and bkeke 
soever. It is a strange thing that the juyee or water that 
commeth from this roote when they straine it, which makes 
the Ca^avi, is a deadly poison, and kils any that drinkes 
thereof i but the substance that remaineth, is a very whole¬ 
some Bread and nourishment, as we have said- 

There is another kinde of Yuca, which they call Sweet, 
and hath not this poison in the juyee: this is eaten in 
the roote boiled or roasted, and is good meatc, Ca^avi 
will keepe long, and therefore they Carrie it to Sea instead 
of Biscuit. The place where they use most of this Bread, 
is at the Hands of Barlovente, which are Saint Uominicke, 
Cuba, Port Ricco, Jamalque, and some others thereabouts; 
for that the soile of these Hands will neither beare Wheate, 
nor Mays: for when as they sowe Wheate, it comes up 
well, and is presently mene, but so unequally, as they 
cannot gather it^ for dt the seede so wen, at one instant 
some is spindled, some is in the care, and some doth but 
bud, one is great and another Little, one is in the grasse 
and another in the graine: and although they have carried 
kbourers thither, to see if there were any tillage or Art 
to be used, yet could they flnde no remedy for the qualitie 
of the earth. They carry Meaie from new Spaine or the 
Canaries, which is so moist, that hardly can they make any 
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profitable Bread, or of good taste. The Wafer-cakcff 
wherewith they say Masse, did bend like to wet paper, 
by reason of the extreame humiditie and heate which are 
joy fitly in that Countrie. There is another extreame 
contmrie to this, which hinders the growing of Mays or 
Wheate in some parts of the indies, as on the height of 
the Sierre of Peru, and the Provinces which they call of 
Colao, whidi is the greatest part of this Rcahne, where 
the climate is so cold and dr)^^ as it will not suffer any 
of these seedcs to grow: instead thereof the Indians use 
another kinde of roote, which they call Papas t these rootes 
are like to ground Nuts, they are small rootes, which cast 
out many leaves. They gather this Papas^ and dry it 
well in the Sunne, then beating it, they make that which 
they call Chuno, which keepes many daies, and serves for 
bre^. In this Realine there is great trafficke of Chuno, 
the which they carry to the Mines of Potozi * they like¬ 
wise eate of these Papas boiled or roasted: there is one 
sweete of these kindes, which growes in hot places, whereof 
they doe make certaine sawces and minced meatc, which 
they call Locro. To conclude, these tootes are the bread 
of that Land; so as when the yeare is good^ r^joyce 
much, for that oftentimes they freeze in the earth, so great 
is the cold of that Region: they carric Mays from the 
Valley or Sea-Coast, and the Spaniards which are daintie, 
Carrie likewise from the same places Wheate-meale, 
whereof they doc make good Bread, because that the 
Land is drie. 

Besides Papas, which is the principal 1, there Is Ocas, 
Yanococas, Camotes, Vatas, Xiguimas, Yuci, Cochucha, 
Cavi, Totom, Mani, and an infinite number of other 
kindes, as the Patattres, which they eate as a delicate and 
toothsome meate. They have likewise carried fruites to 
the InEiies from these parts, the which prosper better there, 
then the Indian Plants doe, brought into Europe. There 
are other rootes that serve them for dainties, as the 
Cochucho : it is a small sweete roote, which some pro'vdde 
for more delight. There are other rootes fit to coole^ as 
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the Piquima, which is the qualitie v^ry cold and moist, 
and in Summer it refresheth and quencheth the thirst j but 
the Papas arid Ocas, be the chiefe for nourishineut and 
substance. The Indians esteeme Garlikie above ^all the 
rootes of Europe, and hold it for a fruite of ^eat torcc. 

Seeing we have begunne with the lesser PlantSj 1 might 
in few words^ touch that which coucernes Flowers and Pot- 
hearbes, and that which the Latines call Arbusta, without 
atiy mention of Trees. There are some kindes of these 
shrubbes at the Indies^ which are of verie good taste. The €^i 
first Spaniards named many things at the Indies with such 
Spanish names, as they did most resemble, as Pines, 
Concombres, and PruneSj although they be very different meU/rmti af 
fi'iiites to those which are so called in Spamc. The Pines, ^ 

or Pine-aples, are of the same fashion and forme outwardly 
to those of Castile, but within they wholly differ, tor ' '5*' 
that they have neither Apples, nor s^^es, but are all one [III. T-9a5'] 
desh, which may be eaten when the skin is off. It is a 
fruite that hath an excellent smell,^ and is very pleasant 
and delightfiill in taste, it is full of juyee, and of a sweete 
and sharpe taste, they eatc it being cut in morsels, and 
steeped a while In water and salt. They grow one by 
one like a cane or stalke, which rlseth amongst many 
leaves, like to the Lillie^ but somewhat bigger. The 
Apple is on the top of everie cane, it growes in hot and 
moist grounds, and the best axe those of the llands of 
Barlovente. 1 have scene In new Spainc, con serves of 
these Pines, which was very good. Those which they Pia/i. 
call Concombres, are no trees, but shrubbes, continuing 
but one yeare. They give it this name, for that some of 
this fruite, and the most part, is in length, and roundnessc 
like to the Concombres of Spalne: but for the rest they 
differ much, for they are not grecnc, but violet, yellow, 
or white, neither are they thornie or rough, but pollished 
and even, having a veric different taste, and fkrre better 
then that of Spaine, for they have a sharpe sweete taste, 
very pleasant when it is ripe, yet is it not so sharpe ^ 
the Pine. They arc very cook, foil of liquor and of cask 
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digestioD, and in time of h^te fit to refresh. They take 
away the rinde which is white, and all that remaines is 
meate. They grow in a temperate soile, and require 
watering. And although for the resemblance they call 
them Concombres, yet are there many of them round, and 
others of a different feshionj so as they have not the 
figure of Concojnbres. I doe not remember to have seene 
this kinde of fruite in new Spaine^ nor at the IJands, but 
upon the Lanos of Peru. That which they call the little 
fruite of ChiEcj is of the same sort, verie pleasant to eate, 
and comes neerc the taste of Cherries, but in all other 
things it differs much; for that it is no tree, but an hearbe, 
which growes little and spreads upon the earth, casting 
forth this little fruite, the which in colour and graincs, 
resembles almost the Mulberie^ when it is whjte and 
not ripe, yet is it more rough and bigger then the Mul- 
berie. They say this little fruite Is naturally found in 
the fields of Chille, where I have scene of them. They 
set it upon Plants and branches, and it growes like any 
other shrub. Those which they call Prunes, arc verily 
the fruits of trees, and have more resemblance then the 
rest to out Plumbs. But to retume to Pot-hearbs, 1 
finde not that the Indians had any Gardens of divers 
Mearbes and Plants, but did onely till the Land in some 
parts for pulses, which they use, as those which they call 
Frisolles and Palares, w^hich serve them as our Lentils* 
Beanes, or Tares : neither have I kriowme that these Pulses, 
or any other kindes that be in Europe, were there before 
the Spaniards entred, who carried Plants and Pulses from 
Spaine thither, where they now grow and mcreasc wonder- 
fully^ and in some places exceeds greatly the for till tic of 
these parts. As if we speak of Mellons which grow in the 
Vallie of Yuca, in Peru* whose roote becomes a stalk 
that continnes many yeares carrying Mellons yeerely, and 
they trimme it like unto a tree; a thing which I doe 
not know to be in any part of Spainie+ But that is more 
monstrous of the Calibasscs or Indian Pompions, and the 
greatnesse they have as they grow, especially those which 
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are proper to the Countrle, which they call ^ 

whi^ they eate most commonly in Lent, boiled and 

trimmed Ixh seme other sawce. 

kindes of Calibasses, some are Ld dJs& 

iiesse, that of the rinde cut in the 
they make as it were baskets to put 
their dinner. Of the lesser they imke ^ 

^d drinke in, and doe trimme them handsomely for mame 

'''They have not found at the West Indies anie kmde of 
Spices, proper or peetdiar to them, as Pepper, Cloves, 
Cmamom iS^tmegs or Ginger, although one of our com- 
pariie, who had travelled much and m ivers 
L that In the Desarts of the lUnd of Jamaique he had 
found trees where Pepper pw- . 

assured thereof, neither is there auie trade of these spices 
at the Indies. The Ginger was earned from ^ ' 

to Hispaniola, and it hath multiplied so, as at this day 
they kn?w not what to doe with tfie great abuntoc ^ey 
have. In the flccte, the yeare i; 8 7. they brought 1 -053 ■ 
quintals of Ginger to Seville: but the natural! spice that 
?fod hath given to the West Indies, is that we in Ca^J 
call Indian Pepper, and at the Indies, Axi, as a gen^U 
to to i^d of to 

cotioucred In the language of Cusco, it is called Uctiu, 
atidV that of Mexico, Chffi, This pbmt is weU knowne, 
and therefore I will speake a little, onely we must undw- 
stand, that in old time it 

the Indians: that they earned into places where it gr^ 

not, as a Marchandise of consequence. It g^wes no 

upon cold grounds, as on the Si«re of 

V^es, where it is often watered. Ihere^is of f^ s 

of div^ colours, some is greene some red, J^me jdl-jw 

and some of a burning colour, which they c^ Canbe, the 

which is extreamely sharpe and biting^ there is ^>;°ther s°rt 

not so Sharpe, but is so sweete, as they may eate it done 

as any otS fruit. There is ^me 0 / it 

pleasing in the mouth, almost like to the smell of Muske, 
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and IS verie gocd- That which is sharpe and biting In 
this Axt, be the veines and the grain onely; the rest is 
not; for that they cate it greene 8c diy, whole and beatenj 
in the pot, and in sawces, being the chiefe sawce^ & all 
the spice they have at the Indies. When this Axi is taken 
moderately, it helps and comforts the stomack for diges¬ 
tion : but if they take too much, it hath bad effects, for 
of it selfe it is verie hot, fuming, & pierceth greatly, so 
as the use thereof is prejudiciaU to the health of yong 
tblkes, chiefely to the soule, for that it provokes to lust. 
They use Salt to temper this Axi, having great force to 
correct it, and so they moderate one with the other by 
the contrarietie that is in them. They use also Tomates, 
which are cold and veiy wholesome. It is a kinde of 
graine great and full of juyee, the which gives a good 
taste to sawce, and they are good to eate. I'hey have 
generally throughout the Indies of this Indian Pepper, at 
the Iknds, new Spaine, Peru, and all the rest that is dis¬ 
covered. And as Mays is the general! graine for Bread, 
so Axi is the most common spice for sawces. 

The thing wherein was most resemblance, in my 
opinion, betwixt the Planes at the Indies, and those which 
the Ancients did celebrate, is the greatnesse of the leaves, 
for that these have them very great and coole. But in 
truth there is no more comparison nor resemblance of 
the one with the other, then there is (as the Proverbe saith) 
betwixt an Egge and a Chesnut. For first, the ancient 
plane carries no fruite, at the least, they made no account 
thereof, but the chiefest reason why they esteemed it, 
Was, for the shadow, for that there was no more Siinne 
under a Plane than under a roofo. And contrariwise, the 
reason why they should regard it at the Indies, yea make 
great accompt thereof, is by reason of this fr^te, which 
is very good | for they have little shade. Moreover, the 
ancient Plane had the body so bigge, and the boughs so 
spread, that PUnie reporteth of one Licinius a Romane 
Captaine, who with eighteene of his companions dined 
at ease in th’^ hollow of one of these Planes: and of the 
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Empcrour Caius Caligula, who with eleven of his ghests 
seated upon the top of another Plane, ^ where he niade 
them a sumptuous banquet. The Indian P^es Mve 
neither so great nor hollow bodies^ not so broad bougm. 

The leaves of the Tndkn Plane, ^e of a v?onderfulJ P&n,m. n. 
bignesse, and are, in a manner, sufficient to cover a man 
from the foote to the head. It is a Plant that makes a 
atocke within the earth, out of the which springs many 
and sundn’’ siens and sprigges, divided, and not joyned 
together. These sprigges grow bigge, every one malung 
a small tree apart, and in growing they cast forth these 
leaves, which ate of a fine, grecne, smooth, and 
as 1 have said. When it is grewne to the height ot a 
stadc and a halfr, or two, it puts forth one onely bough 
of fruitc, whereon sometimes there are great numbers of 
this fruite, and sometimes lesse. I have told upon some 
of these boughs three hundred, whereof every one was 
a spanne long more or lesse, and tw'o or three fingers 
bigge; yet is'there much difference herein, betwixt some 
and others, they take away the rinde, and all the r«t is 
a firme kerneil and tender, good to eate, and nourishing. 

This fruite inclines more to cold then heate. They are 
accustomed to gather the boughes or clusters, as I have 
said, being greene, and put them into vessels, where they 
ripen, being well covered, especially when there is a 
cgrtaine hearbe mingled with it, which serves for this 
effect. If they suffer them to ripen on the tree, they 
have a better taste, and a very good smell, like to 
Camoisses or sweete Apples, They last almost all the 
ycare, for that there are alwaies yong ones that grow out 
of this stockci so as when one ends, another beginnes 
to yeclde his fruite, the one is halfo ripe, and the other 
begins to bud anew, so as one succeedes another, and the 
fruite continues the whole yeare. In gathering the duster, 
they cut the sprigge or stalke, for that it hearcs but one, 
and never but once: but as I have said, the stalke remained, 
and casts forth new sienes or stalkcs, unCtll it growes old 
and dies. This Plane continues many yeares, and requires 
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much moisture, and a very hot ground. They put ashes 
at the foote of it, for the better entertaining thereof, and 
they make small groves and very chicke: the leafe is as 
broad as a sheete of Paper, or little lesse, and fours times 
as long. 

Although the Plane be the most profitable, yet that 
O/CetMouJ Cacao is most esteemed at Mexico, and the Coca m Peru, 
Cwtf, which two trees they have great superstitian. The 

Ciiip. 2 i. (jijicao is a fruite little lesse then Almonds, yet more fat, 
the which being roasted hath no ill taste. It is so much 
esteemed amongst the Indians (yea and among the 
Spaniards) that it is one of the ripest and the greatest 
traflickes of new Spaine: for being a drie fruite, and that 
keepes long without corruption, they carrie whole Ships 
loaden from the Province of Guatimalk. The last yearc 
an English Pirat did burne in the Port of Guatuko in 
new Spaine, above a hundred thousand charges of Cacao. 
Caeoff mtnej. They use it instead of money, for with five Cacaos they 
buy one thing, with thirtie another, and with a hundred 
another, without any contradiction; and they use to give 
it to the poore that beg for almes. The duefe use of 
this Cacao, is in a drinke which they call Chocholate, 
whereof they niake great accompt in that Country, 
foolishly, and without reason; for it is loathsome to such 
as are not acquainted with it, having a skum or froth 
that is very unpleasant to taste, if they be not very well 
conceited thereof. Yet it is a drinke very much esteemed 
among the Indians, wherewith they feast Noble men as 
they passe through their Countric, The tree whereon this 
fruite growes, is of reasonable bignesse, and well fashioned, 
it is so tender, that to keepe it from the burning of the 
Sunne, they plant neere unto it, a great tree, which serves 
onely to shadow it, and they call it the mother of Cacao. 
There are places where they are like to the Vines and 
Olive trees of Spaine. The Province where there is 
greatest abundance for the traffreke of Marchandise, is 
Ctra, Guatimalla. There growes none in Peru, but Coca, 
wherein they hold another great superstition, which seemes 
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to be fabulous. It is a kinde of Marchandise, by the 

which all their Markets and Faires are made with great 

expedition. This Coca whereof they make such account^ 

is a small gtecuc IcafCj which groweth upon small trees 

about a fadome high, and in hot and moist grounds; every [IIL ^. 9 ^ 7 ,] 

foure moneths it casts forth this leafe, which they call 

Tresmitas or Tremoy; it requires great care m plajiting 3 

being very tender, and much more to keepe it^ when it 

gathered. They lay It in order in long and narrow 
baskets, and so lade their sheepe of the Country, which 
goe in troopes, with one, two, or three thousand baskets 
of this marchandise. 

They bring it commonly from the Andes and vallles, 
where there is an extreame heate, and where it raines 
continuajly the most part of the yeare: wherein the Indians 
endure much labour and paine to entertaine and often 
manj^ die; for that they goe from the Sierre and cold places 
to till and gather them in the Andes. Their use is to O/Magofy 
carry it in their mouthes, chawing it, and sucking out 
the juice, but they swallow it not- They say it gives 
them great courage, and is very pleasing unto them, 

They willingly imploy their money therein, and use it cJe/. 23 , 
as money. 

Maguey is a tree of wonders, whereof the Notaries or 
Chapetons (as the Indians call them) are wont to write 
miracles, in that it yeeldeth Water, Wine, Oyle, Vinegar, 

Honie, Strrope, Thred, Needles, and a thousand other 
things. It is a tree which the Indians esteemc much in 
new Spaine, and have commonly in their dwellings some 
one of them for the maintenance of life; it growes in 
the fields, and hath great and large leaves, at the end 
whereof is a strong and sharpe point, which serves to 
fasten little pins, or to sew as a needle r and they draw 
out of this feafe as it were a kinde of thred which they 
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sodden, turnes like Wine, which growes to Vinegar, 
suffritig it to soure, and boiling^ it more, it becomes ^ 
honie, and boiling it halfe, it serves as sirrope: which is 
healthful! enough, and of good taste j in my judgement 
it is better then the sirrope of Raisons. Thus do they 
boile this liquor, and use it in diver® sorts, whereof they 
draw a good quantitie, for that in some season they draw 
daily some pots of this liquor. There are also of these 
trees in Peru, but th^ are not so profitable as in new 
Spainc. The wood of this tree is hollow and soft, and 
serves to keepe fire, like to the match of a harquebuze, 
and preser\'es it long: I have seene the Indians use it 
to that end. 

The Tunall is another famous tree in new Spaine: if 
wee may call a tree a heape of leaves gathered together 
one upon another, it is the strangest fkshiond tree of all 
other; for first there gixtwes one Teafe out of the ground, 
then another upon it, and so one upon one, till it commeth 
to his perfection; but as the leaves grow up, and on the 
sides, those underneath doe become great, and loose in 
a manner the forme of leaves, making a body and branches, 
which are sharpe, pricking, and deformed, so as in some 
places they doe call it a Thistle. There are Thistles or 
wildc Tunalls, the which doe Carrie no fruite, or else it 
is very pricking without any profit. There are likewise 
planted Tunalls which yeelde fruite much esteemed 
amongst the Indians, the which they call Tunas, and 
they are much greater then Plumbes, and long. They 
open the shell which is frt, and within it is meate and 
smaD graines, like to those of figges, which be very sweete; 
they have a good taste, especrally the white, which have 
a pleasing smell, but the red are not usually so good. 
There is another sort of Tunalls, which they esteeme much 
more, although it yeeldes no Iniit, yet it bcares another 
commoditie and profit, which is of the graine, for that 
certaine small wormes breede in the leaves of this tree, 
when it is well husbanded, and are thereunto fastned, 
covered with a certaine small fine web, which doth com- 
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passe them in daintily; and this is that Indian CocheniUej 
so ^unous, and wherewith they die in graine. Th^ let 
it drie, and being dried, carrie it into 5 paine, which is 
a great and rich niarchandise. The arobc of this Coche- 
nille or graine is worth many ducats. In the fleete, the 
yeare 1587. they did bring five thousand six hundred 
seventle seven arobes, whi^ amounted to two hundred 
fburescore three thousand seven hundred and fiftie pecces, 
and commonly there comes every yeare as great a wealth. 

These Tunalls grow in temperate grounds inclining to 
cold. In Peru there growes none to this day. 1 have 
scene some Plants in Spaine, but they deserve not esti¬ 
mation. 1 will speakc something likewise of the . 4 nir, 
although it comes not from a tree, but from an hearbe, 
for that it serveth for rlie dying of cloth, and is a marchan- 
disc which agrees with the graine; it groweth in great 
abundance in new Spaine, from whence there came in 
the fleete T mentioned 5263. arobes, or there abouts, which 
amounted to so many peeces. Gotten likewise growes 
upon small shrubs, and great trees like to little apples, 
which doc open and yeelde forth this webbe, which being 
gathered, they spinne to make stuiFcs t and the yeare that 
I spake of, there came 64000. arobes. 

These Plants we have spoken of, are the most profitable 
of the Indies, and the most necessarie for the life of man : 
yet there are many other that are good to eatc, among 
the which the Matneys are esteemed, being in feshion like 
to great Peaches, and bigger, they have one or two stones 
within them, and their meate is somewhat hard, There 
are some sweete, and others somewhat sowre, and have 
the rinde hard. They make conserves of the meate of 
this fruite, which is like to Marmeladc. The use of this 
fruite is reasonable good, but the conserves they make 
thereof, are better. They grow in Hands. I have not 
scene any in Peru. It is a great tree, well frtshioned, and 
a reasonable faire leafe. The Guavyavos be other trees 
which commonly carrie an ill fruite, of sowre kernels, 
and are like to Little Apples. It is a tree little esteemed 
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upon the firme L4iiid and at the Handsj for thejr say it 
5in^5 like to the Punaises. The taste and savour of thit 
irnite is verie grosse, and the substance unholesome. In 
Saint Dominique and other IkndSj there are whole Moun- 
tames fiill of these Giiajavos, and they say, there was no 
such kindes of trees before the Spaniards came there, but 
that they brought them they know not from whence. 
This tree hath multiplied infinitely, for that there is no 
Beast that will eate the kernels or the graine, so as being 
thus ^ttered on the earth, being hot and moist, it multi¬ 
plies in this sort. In Peru, the Guayavos differs from 
other^ for that the fruite is not red, but white, neither 
hath it any ill smell, but is of a very good taste; anH of 
what sort of Guayavos soever it be, the fruite is as good 
as the best of Spaine, especially of those which they call 
Guayavos de Matos, and of other little white GuayviUes. 
It is a fruite reasonably holesome, and agrees with the 
stomack, being of a strong digestion, and cold. The 
Paltas commonly are hote and delicate. The PaJto is a 
CTcat tree, and carries a fkire leafe, which hath a fruit 
Eke to gyeat Peares: within it hath a great stone, and all 
the rest is soft nveate, so as when they are fiiE npe, they 
are as it were Butter, and have a deUcate taste. In Peru 
the Paltas arc great, and have a verie hard skale, which 
may be taken off whole, This fruite is most usuall in 
Mexico, having a thinne skirme, which may be pilled like 
an Apple: they hold it for a veiy holesome meate, and as 
I have said, it declines a little from heate. These 
Mamayes, Guayavos, and Paltos, be the Indians Peaches, 
Apples, and Peares; and yet would I rather choose them 
of Europe. 

The Marmakd is that which they call Capotes, or 
Chicoqipotes, which have a aweete taste, and neere unto 
the colour of Marmalade. Some CroIIos (for so they 
called the Spaniards borne at the Indies) say that this 
fruite passetn all the fruites of Spaine in cxcellencie: yet 
am 1 not of that opinion. Those Chico^potes or Capotes, 
wherein there is little difference, grow in the hotest parts 
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of new Spnine, neither have 1 knowledge of any such 
fruitc in the firme Land of Peru. As for the Blancke- 
manger, it is that Aimona or Guanavana, which growes 
in the firme Land, which is fashioned like unto a Peare, 
a little sharpe and opened, within it is white, tender and 
soft like Butter, sw'eete and of a pleasing taste: It is no 
w'hite meate, though they call it Blanckemanger, 

There are some grosse Fruites, as those which they 
call Lucumes (of which frulte they speake in a Ihtjverbe, 
that it is a councerfet price.) The Guanos, Pacayes, 
Hubos, and the Nuts which they call Imprisoned: which 
fruites seeme to many, to be the same kttide of Nuts w'e 
have in Spaine. 1 doe not thinke it good to passe away 
under silence the Cocos or Indian P^mes, by reason of 
a veric notable propertie it bath. 1 call them Palmes, not 
properly, or that it beares Dates, but that they are trees 
like to other Palmes, They are high and strong, and the 
higher they grow, the broader they stretch out their 
branches. These Cocos yceld a fruite which they likewise 
call Cocos, whereof they commonly make vessels to drinke 
In, and some they say have a vertue against poison, and 
to cure the paine in the side. The nutte and meate being 
dried, is good to eate, and comes tieere in take to greene 
Chesnuts. When the Coco is tender upon the tree, the 
substance within it, is as it were Milke, which they drinke 
for daintinesse, and to refresh them in time of hcate. I 
have seene of these trees in Saint Jean de Port Ricco, and 
other parts of the Indies, and they report a wonderfull 
thing, that every moneth or Moone, this tree casts forth 
a new branch of this Cocos; so as it yeeldes fruite twelve 
times in the ycare, as it is written in the Apocalips: and 
in truth this seemes like unto it, for that all the branches 
are of different ages, some b^inning, others being ripe, 
and some balfe ripe. These Cocos are commonly of the 
forme and bignesse of a small Melon, There is of another 
kinde, which they call Coquillos, the which is a better 
fruite, whereof there be some in Chille, They are some¬ 
what lesse then Nuts, but more round. There is another 
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klnde of Cocos, which have not the kernell so oylicj but 
within they have a great number of small fruits like 
Almonds, like unto the grdnes of a Pomgnumt. 

These Almonds are thrice as bigge as those of Castillo, 
ajid resemble them in taste, though they be more ^^ha^pc, 
and likewise moist and oyiie. It is a good meatc, they 
use it also in feasting, for tacke of Alinonds to make 
Marchpanes, and such other things. They call them 
Almonds of the Andes, for that these Cocos grow abund¬ 
antly upon the Andes of Peru; they are so strong and 
hard, as to open them, they must beate them with a great 
stone, when they fall from the tree. If they chance to 
hit any one on the head, he hath no more needt of any 
Surgeon, It is an incredible thing, that within the hollow 
of these Cocos, W'hich are no bigger than the rest, or little 
more I there are such a multitude of these Almonds. But 
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as touching Almonds and other fruits, all trees must yeelde 
to the Almonds of Chachapoyas, which I cannot otherwise 
call. It is the most pleasing, delicate and wholesome 
fi-ujte of all that I have seene at the Indies. 

The Indians are great lovers of flowers, and in new 
Spaine more then in any other part of the world, and 
therefore they are accustomed to make many kindes of 
Nosegaiesj which there they call Suchilles, with such prettic 
varietie and art, as nothing can be more pleasing. They 
have a custome amongst them, that the chiefest man offer 
their Suchillos or nosegayes in honour to Noblemen, and 
to their ghests; and they presented us with such abund¬ 
ance as wee passed through that Countrey, as wee knew 
not what to doe with them; and at this day they use the 
principall flowers of Castile^ to that end, for that they 
grow better there than here, as GilH-flowers, Roses, 
Jasmins, Violets, Orange flowers, and other sorts which 
they have transported out of Spaine. The Rose tree 
groweth too fast in some places, so as they beare no Roses. 
It chanced one day that a Rose tree was burned, and the 
siena which sprowted out, presently bare abundance of 
Roses, and thereby they learned to prune them, and to 
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cut off the superfluous brandies, so as at this daf they 
yeclde reasonable store of Roses. But besides Ehese 
kindes of flowers, which have beene transported from 
hence, there are many others, whose names I doe not 
know, whereof some are red, blew, yellow, violet and 
white, with a thousand di fferent colours, which the Indians 
did use lo carry on their heads^ as feathers for ornament. 

True it Is, that many of these flowers are onely pleasing 
to the sight, having no good savour, either they are grossc, 
or else they have none at afli and yet there be some of 
an eicceUent sent. As those which grow upon a tree 
tearmed by them Floripondio or carry flower, which beares 
no fruite, but onely these flowers, which are greater than 
the Lillie, and are like to little Beb, all white, which 
have within them small threds, as we see in the 
Lillie t it leaves not all the yeare to beare these flowers, 
whose smell is wonderfull sweete and agreeable, especially 
in the coole of the morning. The Viceroy Don Francisco 
de Toledo sent of these trees unto King Phillip, as a 
thing worthy to be planted in royall Gardens. In new 
Spaine the Indians esteeme much of a flowefs which they 
call Volosuchll, which sigmfieth flower of the heart, for 
that it beares the forme of a heart, and is not much lesse. 

The flower of Granadille is held for an admicuble thing, 
and they say. It hath in it the markes of the Passion, and 
that therein they note the nailes, the piJler, the whips, and 
crowne of thomes, a_nd the wounds, wherein they arc not 
altogether without reason, and yet to find out and observe 
these things, it requires some pietie to cause beleefe: but 
it is very exquisite and faire to the eye, although it have 
no smell, &c. 

The balme which comes from the West Indies, is not 0/B4l7P^. 
of the same kinde of right Balme which they bring from 
x41exandria or Cairo, and in old time was in Judea, which 
Judea (as PUnie writeth) did of all the world possesse pim. iz. 
this greatnes&e, untiil the Emperour Vespasian brought e- 15 . 
it to Rome and into Ttalie- At the Indies I have scene ^3. 
the Tree from whence they draw the Bahne, which is as 
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big as a Pomgranat tree, and something necrc the fashion : 
and if my memorie faiies me not, it hath tiothinn common 
with the Vine, although that Strabo writes, that the ancient 
tree of Balme, was of the bignesse of a Pomgranat tree. 
But in their accidents & operations, their liquors are alike, 
as likewise they be in their admirable smels, & in the 
cure and healing of wounds in colour and substance, seeing 
they report of other Balmes that there is some white, 
Vermillion, greene and bkeke, the which is likewise scene 
in that of the Indies. And as they drew forth the ancient 
in cutting and making incisions in the barke, to cause 
the liquor to distill out, so doe they with that at the Indies, 
although it distils in greater abundance. And as In the 
ancient there is one kinde which is pure, the which they 
call Opobalsamum, which be the verie teares that distill, 
BO as there is another sort which is not so exquisite, the 
which they draw from the barke and leaves strained and 
boiled on the fire, the which they call Xilobalssamum. 
The like is also in the Indian Balmes; there is one pure 
that distils from the tree, and others that the Indians draw 
out by straining and boiling the leaves and wood. The 
Apostolike Sea hath given libertie to give Creame of 
Balme at the Indies, and that they should use it in Confir¬ 
mation and other ceremonies which they use. 

Next to Balme, Amber holds the second place: it is 
another liquor which is likewise sweet and medicinal], but 
more thicke, and turnes into a paste of a hot complexion, 
and a good perfume, This Amber comes from new 
Spalne, which hath that advantage above other Provinces 
in Gummes, Liquors, and juyee of Trees, whereby they 
have such abundance of matter, for perfume and physicke, 
as is the Anime, whereof there comes great store. Copal 
or Suchicopal, which is another kinde, Storax and Incense, 
■which have excellent operations, and have a very good 
smell fit for fumigations. Likewise the Tacamahaca and 
Caranna, which are also very medicinall. They bring 
likewise from this Province oiie of Aspicke, which the 
Physicians and Painters use much, the one for plaisters, 
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the other to vernish their pictures. They bring also for 
the Physicians Cassia hstuJ^ the which growes plentifully Cdi. Fismk, 
in S ain t Dominique. It is a great Tree, which carries 
these Canes as ms fruit. They brought in the fleet 
wherein I came from Saint Dominique fortie eight 
Qmntals of Cassia flstula. Salcepareille is^ not lesse Zaltipartiia. 
knowne, for a thousand remedies wherein it is used. 

There came in the same fleet fiftie Quintals from the 

same Hand. There is much of this SakeparciUc at Peru, 

and most excellent in the Province of Guayaquil, which 

is under the Line. Many goe to be cured into this 

Province, and it is the opinion of some^ that the pure 

water onely which they drinke, gives them health, tor 

that it passeth by rootes as 1 have said, from whence it 

drawes this vertue, so as there needes no great covering 

or garments to make a man sweat in that Coimtrie. The 

wood of Guayac, which they call Lignum sanctum, or lAgnasi t>ibe. 

Indian wood, growes abundantly in the same Hands, and 

is as heavie as Iron, so as it preseody sinkes in the water: 

hereof they brought in the same fleet three hundred and 

fiftic Qidntais, and they might have brought twentie, 

yea, a hundred thousand of this wood, if there were use 

for it. There came in the same fleet, and from the same 

Hand, one hundred and thirtie Quintals of Bresil wood, 

the which is fiery red, so well knowne, and much used in [m, *.960.] 

dying and other things. There are at the Indies infinite 

numbers of other aromadcall Woods, Gummes, Giles,^ and 

Drugs, so as it is not possible to name them all, neither 

doth it now much import. 1 say onely, that in the time 

of the Kings Inguas of Cusco, and the Meidcane Kings, Jamrintt 

there were many great personages expert in curing of PhytiiiMt. 

diseases with simples, and did goodly cures, having the 

knowledge of the many vertues and properties of Herbs, 

Rootes, Woods, and Plants, which grow there, and 
whereof the Ancients of Europe have had no knowledge. 

There are a thousand of these simples fit to purge, &c. 

'Woods are so many and great, that it hath heene need- 
full (passing through some parts of the Indies, especially 
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where they newly entred) to make their way, in cutting 
downe Trees, and pulling up Bushes, so that (as some 
religious men have written that have tried it) they could 
not sometiiiies have passed above a league in a day. One 
of our brothers (a man worthy of credit) reported unto 
us, that being strayed in the Mountaines, not knowing 
which way hee should ][»5se, he fell among such thidee 
Bushes, that hee was forced to goe upon them, without 
setting foot to the ground, by the space of dfteen whole 
dayes: and to see the Sunne, or to marke some way in 
this thickc Forest full of wood, hee was forced to dimbe 
to the top of the highest Trees to discover. He that 
shall reade the discourse of his travell, how often he was 
lost, and the wayes hee passed, with the strange adventures 
that happened unto him, the which I have written briefly, 
being so worthy the knowledge, and having my selfe 
trav^ed a little over the Moutitaines at the Indies, were 
it but the eighteene leagues betwixt Nombre de Dios and 
Panama, may well judge what great Forests there arc. 
So as having no winter in those parts, to nip them with 
cold, and the hu midi tie of the Heavens and Earth being 
so great, as the Mountaines bring forth Infinite Forests, 
and the Pkynes which they call Savonas, great plentie 
of grasse: there is no want of Pasture for feeding, of 
Timber for building, nor of Wood for fuelL It is impos¬ 
sible to set downe the differences and formes of so many 
wildc Trees, for that the names of the greatest part arc 
unknowne. 

Cedars in old time so much esteemed, are there very 
common, both for buildings and ships, and they are of 
divers sorts, some white, and some red, very odoriferant. 
There are great store of Bay trees, very pleasant to behold 
upon the Andes of Peru, upon the Mountaines, in the 
Hands of Nicaragua, and in new Spaine. There are also 
infinite numbers of Palmes and Ceivas, whereof the 
Indians make their Canoes, which are !B^tes made of 
one piece. They bring into Spaine fi'om the Havana, 
excellent timber. In the Hand of Cuba, there are infinite 
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D umbers of like trees, as Ebene, Caovana, Grcnac^e, 
Cedars, and other Idndes which 1 dt>e not know. There 
are great Pine trees in new Spainthough they be not 
so strong as those in Spaine: they beare no pignous or 
kernels, out emptie apples. The Oakes as they them 
of Guayaquil, is an excellent wood and sweet, when they 
cut it 1 yea there are Canes or most high Reeds, of w hose 
boughs or small reedes they doc make Bottles and Pitchers 
to carry water, and doe likewise use them in their l^dd- 
ings. There is likewise the wood of Mansle or hirre, 
whereof they make masts for their ships, and they hold 
them as strong as Iron. Molic is a tree of many vertues, 
which casteth forth small boughes, whereof the Indians 
make wine. In Mexico they call it the tree of Peru, tor 
that it came from thence; but it growes ^so in new 
Spaine, and better 'then those in Peru, There are a 
thousand other Trees, which were a superfluous labour 
to in treat of, whereof some are of an exceeding g^tnessc, 

I will speake onely of one which is in T laco Chavoya, 
three leagues from Guayaca in new Spaine i this tree being 
measured within, being hollow, was found to have nine 
frdome, and without, neere to the roote, sixteene, and 
somewhat higher, twelve. This tree was strooke with 
lightning from the toppe to the bottome, through the 
heart, the which caused this hollowncsse: they say mat 
before the thunder fell upon it, it was able to shaddow 
a thousand men, and therefore they did assemble there 
for their dances and superstitions: yet to this day there 
doth remaine some boughes and verdure, but not muc . 
They know not what kmde of tree it is, but they say 
it is a kindc of Csedar. Such as shall finde this sl^nge, 
let them reade what Plinie reporteth of the Plaine of 
Lidia, the hollow whereof contained fourescore foot and 
one, and seemed rather a Cabbin or a House, then the 
hollow of a tree, his boughes like a whole wood, the 
stha^ddow whereof covered a great part of the neld^ y 
that which is written of this Tree, we have no girat cause 
to wonder at the Weaver, who had his dwelling and Loome 
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in the hollow of a Chesnut tree: and of another Che^nut 
treCj if ir were not the very same, into the hollow whereof 
there entered eighteenc men on Hors^backe, and passed 
out without disturbing one another* The Indians did 
commonly use their Isfchtries in these Trees, so strange 
and deformed j e ve a as did the auncient Gentiles, as some 
Writers of our time doe report. 

O/P/^misavd The Indians have received more profit, and have bin 
better recom^nced in Plants that have bin brought fronii 

Merchandise^ for that ^ose few 
S^a rt? /if which are carried from the Indies into Spaine, grow little 
there, and multiply not, and contrariwise the great number 
C^ap. ju that have beene carried from Spaine to the Indies, prosper 
well and multiply greatly: I know not whether 1 shall 
attribute It to the bountie of the Plants that goe from 
hence, or to the goodnesse of the soyJc that is there. 
Finally, there is at the Indies any good thing that Spaine 
brings forth: Ln some places it is better^ in some worse, 
[in. V* 961.] as Wheate, Barley, Hcarbes, and all kinds of Pulses^ also 
Lettuce, Coleworts, Radishes, Onions, Garlike, Parsley, 
Turneps, Parseneps, Becengenes, or Apples of love, 
Siccorie, Beetes, Spinage, Pease, Beanes, Fetches: and 
finally, whatsoever groweth here of any profit, so as all 
that have voyaged thither, have beene curious to carry 
Seedes of all sorts, and ail have growne, although dlversly, 
some more, some lesse. As for those trees that have most 
abundantly fructified, be Orenge-trees, Limons, Citrons, 
and other of chat sorL In some parts there are at this 
day, as it were whole Woods and Forrests of Orange trees : 
iha which seeming strange unto me, I asked who had 
planted the fields with so many Orange trees? they made 
AWtfm me answer, that it did come by chance, for that Oranges 
being fiillen to the ground^ and rotten, their seedcs did 
spring, and of those which the water had carried away 
into divers parts, these Woods grew so thicke: which 
seemed to mee a very good reason* I have said that 
this fruite hath generally increased most at the Indies, 
for that T have not beene in any place but I finde Orange 
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trees, for that al] their soile is hot artd moist, which this 
tree most desires. There gtowes not any upon the Sierte 
or Mountaine, hut they cirrie them from the v^es or 
Sea coast. The conserve of Oranges which they doe 
make at the Hands, Is the best I have scene any where; 
Peaches, Presses, and Apricockes have greatly muitiphed, 
especially in new Spalue. At Peru there growes tew of 
these kindes of fruites, except Peaches, and much lesse 
in the Hands. There growes Apples and Peares, yet but 
scarcely: there are but few Plumbs, but aboundana of 
Fiffges, chiefly in Peru. They finde Quinces m all the 
Coimtrie of the Indies, and in new Spame, m such 
aboundance, as they gave us fiftic choice ones for h^fe 
a rialL There Is great store of Pomegranats, but they 
arc all sweete, for the sharpe arc not there esttOTed. 
There are very good Melons in some parts of Peru. 
Cherries both wiJde and tame have not prospered weU 
at the Indies, the which I doe not impute to want of 
temperature, for that there is of all sorts, but to carelcs- 
oesse. or that they have not well observed the teinperamre. 
To conclude, I doe not flnde that in thow parts there 
wants any daintie frmte. As for gros&e ffuites, they have 
no Bcillottes nor Chesnuts, neither doe 1 finde that any 
have growne there to this day. ^monds grow there, 
but rarely. They carry from Spaine, for such as ^e 
daintie mouthed, both Almonds, Nuts, and Filberds: but 
I have not knowne they had any Mcdlers or Services, 

which imports little. . , rt j 

There growes no Wine nor Grapes m the Hands, nor 
firnie Land, but in new Spaine, there arc some Vines 
which heart Grapes, and yet make no Wine. The cau^ 
is, for that the Grape ripens not well, by reason of the 
raine that fels in the Moneths of July and August, which 
hinders their ripening, so as they ^rve onely to cate. 
They carry Wine out of Spaine, and from the ^.anaries, 
to all parts of the Indies, except Peru and the Real me of 
Chille. There arc some places where the Vines are not 
watered, neither from heaven nor earth, and yet they 
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increase iti great abundance^ as In the Valley of Yea, and 
in the ditches that they call Viilacuzi, in which places 
they fiiide ditches, or th’ earth sunke downe amongst the 
dead Sands, which are thorowout the yeare of a wonderfiill 
coolcnesse, and yet it mines not there at any time, neither 
is there any manner of meanes to water it artificially t 
the reason is, because the soile is spongious, and sucks 
up the water of the rivers that fiiU ftom the Moutitaine, 
which moisten these Sands, or else it is the moistnesse 
of the Sea, as others suppose, which passing over this 
Sand, is the cause why it is not barren nor unprofitable, 
as the Philosopher teaches. The Vines have so increased 
there, as for this cause oncly the tithes of the Churches 
arc multiplied five or six times double within these twentie 
ycarcs. And it is stmnge, that in the Citie of Cusco you 
Gn}/itsoii shall finde ripe Grapes all the yeare long: the reamn is 
tityem. (as they say) for that those Vallies bring forth fruits in 
divers moneths of the yearc, either for that they cut their 
Vines in divers seasons, or that this vurictic proceedcs 
from the qualitie of the soile: but whatsoever it be, it 
is most certaine, there are some Vallies which came fruite 
all the yearc. If any one wonder at this, it may be he 
will wonder much more at that which I shall say, and 
perchance not bcleeve it. There are Trees in Peru, 
Sfrang* whereof the one part yeeldes frvtite One sixe moneths of 
the yeare, and the other haJfc part yeeldes fhiite the other 
six moneths. In Malla w*hich is thirteene leagues from 
the Citie of Kings, there is a Figge tree, whereof the 
one halfe which is towards the South, is ^eene, and 
yeeldeth his fruite one season of the yeare, that is, when 
it is summer upon the Sierre, and the other moitie towarfs 
the Lanos or Sea coast, is greene, and yeeldes his fruite 
in the other contrarie season, when it is summer upon 
the Lanos, which groweth from the divers temperature, 
and the ayre which commeth from the one part, and the 
other. The revenue of Wine there is not small, but it 
goeth not out of the Countric. But the Silke that is 
made in new Spaine is transported into other Countries, 
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as 10 Peru. There were no Mulbenie trees in the Indies^ 
but such as were brought from Spaine, and they grow 
well, especially in the Province whltJi they call Mistecqua, 
where there are Silke-womieSi, and they put to workc the 
Silkc they gather, whereof they make verie good Taffa- 
taes; yet to this day they have made neither Damaske, 

Sattin, nor Velvet. The Sugar yet is a greater revenue, 
for they not onely spend it at lie Indies, but also they 
Carrie much into Spaine, for the Canes grow exceeding 
well in manic parts of the Indies. They have built their 
engins in the Bands, in Mexico, in Peru, and m other 
parts, which yeeldeth them a very great revenue. 

It was told me, that the engine for Sugar iti Nasca, [III. v. 961.] 
was worth yeerly above thirtie thousand pieces of revenue 
That of Chicama joyning to Truxillo, was likewise of 
great revenue, and those of new Spaine are of no lesse ', 
and it is a strange thing to see what store they consume 
at the Indies. T’hey brought from the Band of Saint 
Dominique, in the dect wherein 1 came, eight hundred 
ninetie eight chests of Sugar, which being (as 1 did ^e> 
shipped at Port Ricco (every chest (in my opinion) weighed 
eight Arobes, every Arobe weighing five and twentie 
pounds, which are two hundred wei^t of Sugar) is the 
chiefr revenue of these Bands, so much are men given 
to the desire of sweet things. There are likewise OUv^ o^ts iut ne 
and Olive trees at the Indies, 1 say in Mexico and in 0 '*- 
Peru, vet hath there not beene to this day any Mill for 
Oile, ^r that they eate all their Olives, and dressc them 
well: they finde the charge is greater to make Oile then 
the profit, and therefore they carry all the Oile they doe 
spend from Spaine. And here we will end^with plants, 
and will passe to such beasts as be at the Indies, 
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Finde there are three kindes of beasts at the Indies, 
whereof some have heene carried from Spaine; 
others are of the same kttide we have in Europe, 
and yet not carried by the Spaniards; and others are 
proper to the Indies, whereof there are none in Spaine. 
Of the first kinde are Sheepe, Kine, Goats, Swine, Horses, 
Asses, Dogs, Cats, and other such beasts, for there are 
of all these kindes at the Indies. The smaller Cattell 
have greatly multiplyed, and if they coiJd make profit 
of their woolls by sending them into Europe, it were 
one of the greatest riches the Indies had, for there the 
flocks of sheepe have great pastures, where as their feeding 
failes not. In Peru there is such store of pastures and 
feedings, as no man hath any proper to himselfe, but 
every man feedes his troups where he pleaseth. For this 
reason there is cominonly great store of flesh, and very 
good cheape, and all other things that come from sheepe, 
as Milkc, and Cheese. For a time they lost their woolls, 
until! that some began to husband it, and to make cloth 
and coverings, which hath bcene a great helpe for the 
poorer sort of the Countrie, for that the cloth of Castile 
is very deare there. There are many Clothiers in Peru, 
but more in new Spaine, yet the cloth that comes from 
Spaine is farre better, whether the wood bee more fine, 
or the workmen more expert. In former times there 
were men that did possesse threescore and ten, yea a 
hundred thousand sheepe, and at this day they have not 
many Jesse. If this were in Europe, it were a very 
great substance, but in that Countrie it is but a means 
wealth. In many parts of the Indies, and I thinke in 
the greatest part, small Cattell doe not increase and profit 
well, by reason that the grasse is high, and the sofle so 
vicious, that they cannot feede so well as great Cattell, 
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And therefore there h an infinite number of Kine, 
whereof there are two kinder. Some are tame and^ goe 
In troups, as in the land of Chatca-j and other Provmces 
of Peru, as also in all new Spaine; from ^ese tame Kine 
they draw such profit as they doe in SpainCj chat l^c 
Flesh, Butter, Calves, and Oxen to till the grounds ^ ^ 
other Icinde is wilde, which live in the Mountains and 
Forests, and therefore they tame them not, neither have 
they any master to whom they are proper, both for the 
roughnesse and thicknesse of the Forest, as ^so for the 
great multitude there is, and he that first kills 
the master, as of any wilde beast. These wilde Kme 
have so multiplied in Saint Dominique, and thereabouts, 
that they troupe together in the fields and woods by 
thousands, having no master to whom ^hey appertainep 
They hunt these beasts onely for their hides, they goe 
to the field on horse-backe with their weapons to hough 
them, coursing the Kine: and when they have struckeii 
any and sEayed them, they arc their owne, they fliy 
them and carry the hides home, leaving the flesh, which 
every one neglects for the abundance there is, so as some 
have testified in this Hand, that in some places the aire 
hath beene corrupted with the abundance of these stinking 
carkasses* The hides they bring into Spaine, Is one of 
the best revenues of the Hands, and of new Spaine. ^ In 
the fleet the yeere 15B7. there came from Saint Dominique 
35444. hides, and from new Spaine fr 43 S^' ^^ich they 
value at 96532- pieoes, so as when they discharge one of 
these fleets, it Is admirable to behold the River of Sevik, 
and in the Arcenall (where they unlade) so many hides, 
and so much merchandixCp There are also great numbers 
of Goates, whose chiefe profit is their tallow, besides their 
Kid-milke and other commodities, for that both rich and 
poors use this tallow for lights. For as there Is a great 
quantitie, so doe they make very good account of it; yea, 
more then of oile, but all the tallow they use is onely 
of the Males. They use their skins for shooes, yet I hold 
them not so good, as those which are curried from Castile. 
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Horses have multiplied there, and are very excellent 
in many places ■ yea in many parts there are Races found 
as good as the best in Spaine, as well for passing of a 
Carrier, and for pompe, as also for travel]: and therefore 
they use Horses most commonly, although there bee no 
want of Moyles, whereof there are many, especially where 
they make their carriages by land. There is no great 
number of Asses^ having no great use for them, neither 
for travcll nor service. There are some few Camels j I have 
scene some in Peru, that w^ere brought from the Canaries, 
and have multiplyed there a little. In Saint Dominique, 
Dogs have so multiplyed in number and bignesse, as at 
this day it is the scourge and affliction of that Hand: for 
they eate the Sheepe, and goe In troupes through the 
fields. Such that kill them are rewarded like to them 
that kill Wolves in Spaine^ At the first there were no 
Dogs at the Indies but some beasts like unto little Dogs, 
the which the Indians call AJeo, and therefore they call 
all Dogs that goe from Spaine, by the same name, by 
reason of the resemblance that is betwixt them. The 
Indians doe so love these little Dogs, that they will spare 
their meat to feed them, so as when they travell in the 
Country, they cany them with them upon their shoulders^ 
or in their bosoms, and when they are sicke, they keepe 
them with them, w'ithout any usej but onelv for com panic. 

It is certaiue that they have carried from Spaine all 
these beasts whereof 1 have spokenj of which kindes 
there were none at the Indies, when they were first 
discovered about a hundred yeeres since; for besides that 
it may be well approved by witnesses at this day living; 
It is also a sufficient argument to see that the Indians in 
their tongue, have no proper wordes to signifie these 
beasts, but they use the same Spanish name% although 
they be corrupted: for being ignorant of the thing, they 
tooke the word common to those places from whence 
they came. I have found this a good rule, to discerne 
what things the Indians had before the Spaniards came 
there, and what they had not: for they gave names to 
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those they had and knew before, and have given new 
names to these that are newly come unto them, which 
commonly are the same Spanish names, although they 
pronounce them after their miuiner, as for a Horse, 

Wine, and Wheat. They found of some sorts of beasts 
that are in Europe, and were not carded thither by the 
Spaniards. There are Lions, Tigres, Bcares, Boares, 

Foxes, and other fierce and wilde beasts, whereof wc have 
treated in the first Booke, so as it was not likely they 
should passe to the Indies by Sea, being impossible to 
swim the Ocean: and it were a folly to imagine that 
men had imbarked them with them. It foUowes there¬ 
fore that this world joynes with * the new in some part: 
by which these beasts mipht passe, and so by little and 
little multiplyed this wond. The Lions which I have 
seene, are not red, neither have they such hairc as they linvtJi cffn 
usually paint them with. They are grey, and not so evd Seai 
forious as they seeme in pictures. The Indians assemble 
in troupes to hunt the Lion, and make as it were a 
circle, which they doc call Chaco, wherewith they inviron Cintfj trr 
them, and after" they kill them with stones, staves, and 
other weapons. These Lions use to climbe trees, where 
being mounted, the Indians kill them with Lances and 
Crosse-bowes, but more easily with Harquebuses. The 
Tigres are more fierce and cruell, and are more dangerous Ttg^i. 
to meet, because they breake forth and assaile men in 
treason; They are spotted, as the Historiographers 
describe them. 1 ,have heard some report that these 
Tigres were very fierce against the Indians, yet would they 
not adventure at all upon the Spaniards, or vci7 little; 
and that they would choose an Indian In the middest of 
many Spaniards, and carry him away. 

The Beares which in Cusco they call Otoioncos, be of Beam. 
the same kinde that ours are, and keepe In the ground. 

There are fow swarmes of Bees, for that their hony^ombs Bau 
arc found in Trees, or under the ground, and not 
in Hives as in Castile. The hony-combs which T have 
seene in the Province of Charcas, which they call 
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Chiguanas, are of a grey colour, having Utde ]uyce, and 
are more like unto sweet straw, then to hony combs. 
They say the Bees are little, like unto Flies; and that 
they swarme under the earth. The hony is sharpe and 
blacke, yet in some places there is better, and the combs 
better hishioned, as in the Province of Tucuman in Chille, 
and in Carthagene. I have not scene nor heard speakc 
of wiJde Boares, but of Foxes and other wilde beasts 
that cate their Cattell and Fowle, there are more then 
their Shepherds would willingly have. Besides these 
beasts that are furious and hurmiU, there are others that 
are pro6table, and have not beene transported by the 
Spaniards, as Stags and Deere, whereof there is great 
abundance in all the Forests, But the greatest part is 
a kinde of Deere without homes, at the least, 1 have 
never scene nor heard speake of other, and all are without 
homes like unto Corcos, It seemes not hard to belecve, 
but is almost certaine, that ail these beasts for their 
lightnesse, and being naturally wilde, have passed from 
one World to another, bv some parts where they joyne, 
seeing that in the great llands farre from the mayne land 
I have not heard tmt there are any, though I have made 
diligent inquJrie. 

We may more easily belecve the same of birds, and 
that there are of the same kitides that wee have, as 
Partridges, Turdes, Pidgeons, Stock-doves, Quailes, and 
many sorts of Falcons, which they send from new Spaine 
and Peru, to the Noblemen of Spaine, for they make 
great account of them. There are also Herons and Eagles 
of divers kindes; and there is no doubt but these birds 
and such like, have sooner passed thither then Lions, 
Tigres, and Stags. There are likewise at the Indies great 
numbers of Parrots, especially upon the Andes of Peru, 
and in the llands of Port Ricco, and Saint Dominique, 
where they flic by flocks, as Pidgeons doe here. To con¬ 
clude, birds with their wings may goe where they will; 
and truly, many kindes might well passe the Gulfe, seeing 
it is certaine, as Plinie affirmeth, that there are many 
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that passe the Sea, and goe into strange Regions, alcho^h [III, v, 964.] 
I have not read that any Fowls hath passed by flight 
so great a Gulfe, as is the Indian Ocean, yet hold 1 it 
not altogether impossible, seeing the common opinion of 
Mariners, that you shall finde them two hundred leagues 
and more from the Land, And as Aristode doth teach, 
that birds endure the water easily, having little respira¬ 
tion, as wee see in Sea lowle, which dive and remayne 
long under the water. Even so wee may say, that the 
Fowle which be at this present upon the mayne land, 
and in the Ibnds at the Indies, might passe the Sea, 
resting themselves tn some small Hands, or upon some 
land which they discovered by a naturall instinct {as 
Plinie reporteth of some) or peradventure falling into the r/ia, /. 10. 
water, when they were wcarie of flying, and after began r-*!■ 
their flight anew when they had a little rested. As for 
the Fowles which wee see in the Hands, where there are 
no beasts, I bclceve certainly that they passed by one of 
the foresaid meanes. But for other birds which we finde 
upon the mayne land, especially those whose flight is 
short, it is more credible that they came thither as the 
beasts did, which are of the same Icinde that we have in 
Europe. For at the Indies there are great birds, very' 
heavie, as Estridges, whereof there arc many in Peru, 
which doe use sometimes to terrifle the Indian sheepe as 
they doe goc with their burthens. 

But leaving these birds that governe themselves with¬ 
out the care of man, but onely for hawking, let us now 
speake of tame Fowle, I wondred at Hennes, seeing ffm/tj. 
there were some at the Indies before the Spaniards came 
there, the which is well approved, for they have a proper 
name of the Countrie, and they call a Hen Gualpa, and 
the Eggc Ponto, and they use the same proverbe we doe, 
to can a Coward, a Hen. Those that were at the dis¬ 
co verie of the Hands of Soloman, doc report that they 
have scene Hennes there like unto ours: wee may conceive 
that the Hen being so tame a Fow'le, and so profiuble, 
men might carry them with them when they passed from 
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one place to aaocher, as wc see at this day the Indians 
in their travell carry their Hen with them, or chicken 
upon the burthen they have on their shoulders; and like¬ 
wise they carry them easily in their Cages of reedes or 
wood. Finally, there be at the Indies many kindes of 
beasts and birds, such as wee have in Europe, as 1 have 
specified, and other sorts which I leave to others to 
discourse of, 

It were a matter more difficult, to shew, and prove, 
a^etthe beginning many and sundrie sorts of beasts had, 

l 7 i£tf which are found at the Indies, of whose kindes we have 
tktreiiaaidie none in this Continent. For if the Creator hath made 
4mysertt 9f [hem there, we may not then alleadge nor flie to Noahs 
Arke, neither was it then necessarie to save all sorts of 
ahertthf. birds and beasts, if others were to bee created anew. 

Chap, 36 . Moreover, we could not affirme, that the creation of the 

World rras made and finished in sixe dares, if there were 
yet other new kindes to make, and specially perfit beasts, 
and no lesse excellent then those that arc knowne unto 
us; If we say then that all these kindes of Creatures 
were preserved in the Arke of Noah, it foDowes, that 
those beasts, of whose kindes wee finde not any but at 
the Indies, have passed thither from this Continent, as 
wee have said of other beasts that are knowne unto us. 
This supposed, T demand how it is possible that none of 
their kinde should remayne here? and how they are 
found there, being as it were Travellers and Strangers? 
Truly it is a question that hath long held me in suspence. 

1 say for example, if the sheepe of Peru, and those which 
they call Pacos and Guanacos, are not found in any other 
Regions of the world, who hath carried them thither? 
or how came they there, seeing there is no shew nor 
remaynder of them in al this world? If they have not 
passed from some other Region, how were they formed 
and brought forth there? It may bee God hath made a 
new creation of beasts! That which I speak of these 
Pacos and Guanacos may be said of a thousand different 
kinds of birds and beasts of the Forest, which have never 
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beene known, neither in shape nor name; and whereof 
there is no mention made, neither among the Latines, 
nor Greekes, nor any other Nations of the world. Wee 
must then say^ that thou|;h all beasts came out of the 
* Arke, yet by a naturall mstlnct, and the providence of 
Heaven^ divers kinds dispersed themselves into divers 
Regions, where they found themselves so well, as they 
would not part; or if they departed, they did not pre¬ 
serve themselvesj but in processe of time perished wholly, 
as we doe see it chance in many things. For if wee 
sbaU looke precisely into it, we sha]l findc that it is not 
proper and peculiar alone to the Indies, but general! to 
many other Nations and Provinces of Asia, Europe, and 
Affrike, where they say there are certalne kindes of 

* Tbc AAinc providence whidi brought all basis and fowlci from a.h 
ibcLT native diversified tes-idcncci tJiot'ow a-lt the world eo the Arlcc 
(whicb no naniTatl tuatinct in such antipathic^ and at once, could doe) 
and kept them safe in tht Arte, did a-lio dispose them to rbeir designed 
abodes afier. For I hold it omchtistian with Mercator to tajr, Amerka 
was not drowned with the Fload. And the saiDc icmplc might bcc 
made for beasts. See. in other parts ; the temper of the Arte, or of the 
place where the Arte rBted, not agreeing naturallv to the Zebra, 

Elephant^ Rlvcr-honc, Crccodile, and matty other hotter cratarK of 
Africji i nor to the other peculiar creatures of uuny other Regions. In 
things above imtitre (ai h both the hkloric and mjstcne of the Arte) we 
mu^t flee neeeasajtly to a supematurall caus-c. For ercept wee would 
imagine the most part of the Sea to have heene knds or Hands Irom 
beyond the cold Magcllaii to the coIdesL Pure has plus ultra, that is from 
57* South latitude, to above 3 i. of North latitude, all the Sea b 
and voyages many iu this work delivered which csrJudfc a] po»ibi3itEc 
of iueh passages- of beasts especially such aj cannot endure cold, aj our 
Author imagbcLh. For men in bdaia, that might bappen accidentally, 
which voluntarily hath beene attempted by Durt, a little boat comming 
home bom Bermuda to FngLtnd: and the Dutch open Wu &om Nova 
Zcmbla to Norway : further and longer di^Unccs than ii needfull from 
Hand to Hand for croisiug from Europe to some parts of America ; that 
I mention not the Carchaginian and Owen Gwynedd voyagii, and other 
casual! letnpcsts,. Stc- in whtch. by fishing, fobermen might Live long at 
Sd with their wives, and be cimed by a higher coworkiug ovin^^ruting 
providence to people this new World^ which (it h likely) at divers limes 
and by divers nteanes received her inhabitants; God which made *dl 
men of one bloud, aloLling to all Adams soiines their portions and the 
scvcroll bounds of their habstadon. Act. 17. lO. 
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Creatures^ that are not found in other Regions, at the 
least if they be any where else, they tire knowne to be 
carried from thence* Seeing then mese Creatures came 
out of the Arke, as for example, the Elephant which wee 
tinde onely in the East Indies, and from thence have 
beene imparted to other Regions, wee may say as much 
of these Creatures of Peru, and of others of the Indies, 
which are not found In any other part of the World* 

We may likewise consider well upon this subject, 
whethcLT these beasts differ in kinde, and essentially from 
all others, or if this difference be accidentall, which might 
grow by divers acddetits, as wee sec In the linages of 
men, some are white, others blacke, some Giants, others 
Dwarfes: and in Apes, some have no taile, others have: 
and in Sheepe, some are bare, others have fleeces; some 
great and strong with a lon^ necke, as those of Peru; 
others weake and little, having a short necke, as those 
of Castile* Bvit to speake directly, who so would by 
this Discourse shewing onely these accidental] differences, 
preserve the propagation of beasts at the Indies, and 
reduce them to those of Europe^ hee shall undertake a 
charge hee will hardly discharge with his honour. For 
if wee shall judge the kindes of beasts by their properties, 
those of the Indies are so divers, as it is to caU an Egge 
a Chesnut, to seeke to reduce them to the knowne kindes 
of Europe* 

Of Fowles that are proper to the Indies, and 

Venison* 

T Here are many kindes of notable Fowles at the 
Indies, cither of the same sort that ours be, or of 
different. They bring certaine birds from China, that 
have no frete, and all their bodies are almost feathers. 
They sit not upon the ground, but hang upon boughs, 
by strings or feathers which they have, and so rest them¬ 
selves Like Flies or ayrie things. In Peru there are birds 
which they call Tomineios, so small, that often-times I 
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have doubted seeing them flie, whether they were Bees 
or Butter-flies; but in truth they are birds. Contrari¬ 
wise, those which they call Condores, be of an exceeding Canons. 
greatnesse, and of such a force, that not only they will 
open a sheep and cate it, but also a whole calfe. Those 
which they call Auras, and others Poullazes (which in my 
opinion are of the lunde of Ravens) are of a strange 
lightnesse, and have a very quickc sight, being very fit 
to dense Cities, for that they leave no Carrion nor dead 
thing. They passe the night on Trees or upon Rocks, 
and in the morning they come to the Cities and Townes, 
sitting on the tops of the highest buildings, where they 
attend their prey. Their yong have white feathers, as 
they report of Ravens, and so change into bbeke. 

The Guacamayac be birds bigger then Parrets, and 
resemble them something; they are esteemed for the 
varietie of their feathers, which be very feire and pleasing. 

In new Spaine there are abundance of birds with excellent 
feathers, so as there bee not any found in Europe that 
comes ncere them, as wee may see by the Images of 
feathers they bring from thence, the which are (with 
great reason) much valued and esteemed, giving cause Fi^athtf 
of admiration, that with the feathers of birds, they should 
make so excellent a vrorke, and so perfectly ecmall, as 
they seeme properly to be die true colours of a Painter, 
and have so lively and pleasing a regard, as the Painter 
cannot exceede it with his pencil! and colours. Some 
Indians which are good and expert workmen in this Art, 
will represent per fee dj^ in feathers, whatsoever they see 
drawQc with the pencill, so as the Painters of Spalne, 
have in thk point, no advantage over them. Don Philip 
the Prince of Spaine his Schoolc-master, did give unto 
him three figures or portraitures made of feathers, as it 
were to put in a Breviarie. His Highnesse did shew 
them to King Philip his father, the which his Majesde 
beholding attentively, said, that he had never seene in 
so small a worke, a thing of so great excellency and 
perfection. One day as they presented to Pope Sixtus 
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Qj^ntus, anoriier square bigger then it, wherein was the 
figure of Saint Frauds, and chat they had toid him it 
was made of feathers by the Indians, he desired to make 
criall thereof, touching the table with his fingers, to see 
if it were of feathers; for that it seemed strange, to see 
them so properly fitted, that the eye could not judge nor 
disceme whether they were natural! colours of feathers, 
Or nriificiall done with the pencilli It is a goodly thing 
to see the lustre which a greene, an. orange tawnie like 
gold, and other fine colours doe cast, and beholding them 
another way they seeme dead colours. They make the 
best and goodliest figures of feathers in the province of 
Mcchovacan, and in the village of Pascaro. The manner 
Is W'ith small delicate Plnsors they pull the feathers from 
die dead fbwdes, and with a fine paste they cunningly 
joyne them together. They take the small and delicate 
feathers of those birds, which in Peru they call Tomineyos, 
or others like unto them, which have the most perfect 
colours in their feathers. The Indians {besides these 
Images) did use feathers in many other most excellent 
workes, specially for the ornament of Kings and Noble¬ 
men, their Temples and Idols. 

There are also other great birds, which have excellent 
and fine feathers, whereof they make plumes of sundrie 
colours, especially when they goe to warre, inriching 
them with gold and silver very artificially, which was 
a matter of great price. They have the same birds still, 
but they are not so curious, neither doe they make so 
rnany gen till devices as they were wont. There are other 
birds at the Indies, contrane to these of so rich trathers, 
the which (besides that they are ill-favoured) serve to no 
other use but for dung, and yet perchance they are of 
no lesse profit. I have considered this, wondering at 
the providence of the Creator, who hath so appointed, 
that all Creatmes should serve Man. In some Hands 
or Phares, which are joyning to the coast of Peru, we 
see the tops of the Mountames all white, and to sight, 
you would take it for Snow, or for some white Land’ 
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but they are hcApes of dung of Sea fowls which goe 
continually thither: and there is so great abundance) ^ as 
it riseth many Elies, yea, many Lances in heightj which 
seemes but a &ble. 1 'hcy goe with boates to these Hands, 
onely for the dung, tor there is no other profit in thern. 
And this dung is so commodious and profitable, as it 
makes the earth yeeld great abundance of fruit. They 
call this dung Guano, whereof the Valley hath taken the 
name, which they call Limaguana, In the valleys of Peru, 
where they use this dut^, and it Is the most fertile of 
all that Country. The Quinces, Pomegranets, and other 
fruits there, exceed ah other in bo untie and greacnesst, 
and they say, the reason is, tor that the water wherewith 
they water it, passeth by a Land compassed with this dung. 

Besides the Beasts of Chase, whereof wee have spoken, 
There are beasts called Salnos, made like small Hogs, 
which have this singular to themselves, to have their 
Navill upon the ridge of their backs: these goe by 
troupes through the Woods, they are cniell and nothing 
fearfull, but contrariwise they assaile, and have their 
tatlents sharpe as Rasors, wherewith they make dangerous 
wounds and incisions, if such as hunt them put not 
themselves in safetie. Such as hunt them (tor the more 
safer killing of themj climbe up into Trees, whither the 
Sat nos or Hogs come presently in troupes, biting the 
Tree when they cannot hurt the man, and then with 
their Lances they kill what they will. They are very 
good to eate, but they must of necessitie cut off the 
round piece where the NaviU growes upon the backe ; 
for otherwise, within a day they corrupt. There is 
another kinde of little beast like to sucking Pigges, and 
they call them Guadatinaias. I am in doubt whether 
there were any Swine at the Indies, before the Spaniards 
came thither, like to these in Spaine, for that in the dis* 
coverie of the Hands of Solotnan, it is said, they found 
* Henoes and Swine of Spaine. But howsoever it be, 
it is most certaine, that this Cattell hath greatly multiplyed 
at the Intfics. They eatc the flesh fresh, and hold it to 
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bee as whoiesome and as good, as if it were of Mutton; 
as in Cartliagciie in some parts, they are become wilde 
and cruell, the which they hunt like wilde Boares, as 
wee see in Saint Dominique, and other Hands where 
the beasts live in the h'orests. In some places they feede 
them with the graine of Mays, and they grow wonderfully 
fat, to have the grease, which they use for want of Oile; 
in some places they make Gamons, as in ToUuca of new 
Spaine, and in Paris at Peru. Returning then to sudi 
beasts as arc peculiar there, even as the Sainos are like 
Dantiu unto Swine, though somewhat lesse; even so the Dantes 
resemble small Kine, but more unto Mules, having no 
homes. The Hides of these beasts are much esteemed 
for jerkins and other coverings, they are so hard as they 
resist any blow whatsoever. And as the Dantes be 
defended by the hardnesse of their Hides, so those which 
AnsKdilhs. they call Armadillos are by the multitude of their scales, 
which open and shut as they please like to a Curasse, 
There bee little beasts which goe through the Woods, 
caUed Armadillos, by reason of the defence they have 
hiding themselves within their scales, and opening when 
they list: I have eaten of them, and doe not hold it for 
r^sMurtf;. a meate of any great worth ; but the flesh of the Yguanas 
is a better meate, but more horrible to the eye: for they 
are like to die very Lizardes of Spaine, although they bee 
of a doubtfull kinde, for that they goe to the Water, and 
comming to Land they climbe the Trees upon the bankes; 
and as they cast themselves from the Trees into the 
water, the Boates watch underneath to receive them. The 
CUvUt^t. Chinchilles is an other kinde of small beasts, like 
Squirrels, they have a wonderfiiU smoothe and soft skin, 
which they weare as a healthful! thing to comfort the 
stomacke, and those parts that have neede of a moderate 
heate; they make Coverings and Rugs of the haire of 
these Chinchilles, which are found on the Sierre of Peru, 
where there is likewise a small beast very common, which 
they call Cuyes, and which the Indians hold for a very 
good meate, and they are accustomed often to olFer these 
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Cuyes in their sacrifices. They arc like Conies^ 

and have their borrowes in the ground, and m some 
places they have undermined all die L^d: some a 
grey, some white, and some speckled. ^rir tr. 

small Animals which they call Viscachas, ^d are i e ^ 
Hares, although they bee bigger, they hunt them and 
eate the flesh. Of common H^es there are ^eat store 
in some parts. There are also Conies m the ll^e of 
^itto, but the good are come horn Spaine. Ther 
Mother strange beast, the which for his great heavines^. 
and slownessc in itloovuie, they call Pence hgero, or ^ _ 
litde light Dogge, hee hatlt three naiks to every hand, and 
moovef both Sand and feete, as it were by compasse and 
very heavily: it Is in face like to a Monkey, and hath a 
shrill criej it dimeth TreeSj and eate^ Ants. 

Throughout all the Mountaines, either of these Iknds 

„f Ac L,cd. or of Ae Aods. Acre 

numbers of Micos or Monkeys, which are a kinde of 
Apes, but very different, in that they have a 
a very long one. And amongst them Jere are son 
kindes which are thrice, yea foure times bigger then the 
ordinarie: some are all bfacke, some bay, some grey, and 
some spotted. Their agiUtic and manner of doing is 
admirable, for that they seeme to have reason and di^ 
course to goe upon Trees, wherein they seeme to imitate 
Birds. Going from Nombre de Dios to Panama, 1 did 
see in Capita, one of these Monkeys leape 
Tree to in other, which was on the other side of a i^iyer, 
making me much to wonder. They leape where they 
list winding their tailes about a branch to shake it. and 
when they will leape further then they can at once, they 
use a pretie device, tying themselves by the tades^one 
of ano&ier. and by this meanes make as it were a chame 
of many: then doe they lanch themselves forth, and 
the first holpen by the force of the rest takes hold whete 
he list, and so hangs to a bough, and helpes all the rest, 
tin they be gotten up. It were long to report the fcoleries, 
tricks, trav^ses, and pleasant sports they make when they 
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chddren met him in the street, and threw any stones at 
h.in, hee wodd set hts pot downe on the oni side Ld 
cast stones against the children till hee had aJmd h^ 
way. then would hee retnrne ,„ entry home his And 

fas'lV' "T’ sccre a good Bibber^of wine 

(as I have oftentimes scene him drinitc, when his Master 
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Pern Ke ViV ^emirkabJe things at the Indies of 

they call them sheepe of the Countrie, as 

^ tractable beasts and of great 
proHt, the Vj^gnea are wjlde, and the Sheepe are £ne 
.ome thinke that the Yicugnes are those whi^ .Aristotle 
Phme and ether Authors call Capreas. which ;r^ wild ’ 
Goates and in truth they have some resemblance for 
t^he lightness* they have In the Woods and Mountaines 
but yet they are no Goates. for the VicugnThavrS 

LSare tW thrr malces mention; 

they draw Indies, from whom 

tney flraw the Bezar stone; for If they be of that kinde 
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of dried Roses, somewha^t cleerer; they have no homes 
like Stags and Goates. They feeds upon the highest tops 
of the Mountaines, which they call Pugnas. The Snow 
nor Frost doth not offend them, but contrariwise they 
seeme to delight in it. They goe in troupes, and runne 
most lightly; when they meete with any Travellers or 
Beasts, they file away, seeming very fearefull, and in 
flying they drive their yong ones before them. They doe 
not fijide chat they multiply much: and therefore the 
Kings Inguas did defend the hunting of Vicugnes; if it 
were not for their feasts, or by their commandement. 

Some complaine, that since the Spaniards entred there, 
they have given too much liber tie to hunt the Vicugnes, 
and by this meanes they are much diminished. The 
manner the Indians use in their hunting, they assemble 
many men together, to the number of a thousand or two 
thousand, yea more, and Invironing a great circuit of 
wtwd, they hunt their game untiO they have compassed 
it in on all parts, and by this meanes they commonly take 
three or foure hundred, and so choosing what they list, 
they let goe the rest, especially the Females for breede. 

They are accustomed to shecre these beasts, and of their 
fleece to make Coverings and Rugges of great value, for 
that this wooU is like to white si Ike, which lasts long: 
and as the colour is natural! and not dyed, so Is it jjcr- 
petuall. The stuffes that arc made of this wooll, are very 
fresh arid good in Summer, and they hold them profitable 
for the inflammation of the reines, and other parts, temper* 
ing the excessive heate. This wooll hath the like vertue 
when it is made in Quilts, and therefore some use it to 
that end, for the trial) they have made thereof. They 
^y moreover, that this wooll or coverings made thereof, 
is physicall for other indispositions, as for the gowt: yet 
doe I not know that they have made any certaine triall 
thereof. The flesh of these Vicugnes is not good, 
although the Indians eate it, and drie it. For the effects 
of physicke, I will say what I have seene upon the Sieire 
of Peru, comming one night into a Tambo or Tnne, being 
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much afflicted with paine in mine eyes, thiuking they 
would fell out (the which doth commonly happen in those 
parts) for that they passe through places covered with 
snow, which is the cause of this accident. Being troubled 
with this pdne, and out of patience, there came an Indian 
woman wMch said to me, Father, lay this to thine eyes, 
and thou shalt bee cured. It was a piece of the flesh of 
Vicugnes newly killed and dl bloudie. I used this 
medicine, and presently the paioe ceased, and soone after 
went quite away. Bestd^ these Chacos which is the most 
common manner of hunting at the Indies, they have used 
another more private to take them, which is, that comming 
neere, they doe cast certaine lines with plummets of lead, 
which intangle their legges, so as they cannot runne, and 
by this they take the Vicugne. Xhc chiefe reason 

why this beast is esteemed, is, hy reason of the Bezars 
Stone they hnde in them, whereof wee will intreate here¬ 
after. There is another Idnde of beasts, which they call 
Tarugues, which likewise are wilde, and more nimble then 
me Vicugnes. They are greater of body, and more hot. 
They have soft eares and hanging: they goe not in troupes 
as the Vicugnes. I have not seene them but alone, and 
most commonly iti high places. They also draw Bezars 
stones from these Tarugues, which are greater, and have 
more operation and vertue. 

There is nothing at Peru of greater riches and proht 
then the Cattell of the Country, which our men rail Indian 
Sheepe, and the Irjdians in their general! language call 
them Lama. For all things well considered, it is a beast 
^the greatest profit and least charge of any that I know: 
from them they draw mcate and clothing, as from the 
sheepe of Spaine. Moreover, they have the benefit to 
carqf all things they have need of, using them to beare 
their burthens; and they have no need either of shoocs 
or saddles, nor yet of oates, but he serveth his Master for 
nought, feeding on the grasse he Andes in the fields; so 
as God hath ftimished them of Sheepe and Mares, and 
all in one beast, And as it Is a poore Nation, so would 
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hee in this point free them from charge, for that there 

is much pasture upon the SJerre : and this kinde of Cattell 

hath no need of any other charge. There are two kinde s Tsiw kbtdti. 

of these Sheeps or Lamas, the one they call Pacos, or 

sheepe bearing wooll, and the others are bare, and have 

little wooll, so are they better tor burthen ; they are bigger 

then great Sheepe, and iesse then Calves, they have a 

very long necke, like to a Camel, whereof they have good 

need: for being high of stature, they have need of along 

necke, else should they be deformed. They are of divers 

colours, some all white, others ail blacke, some grey and 

some spotted, which they call Moromoro. The Indians 

had great superstitions in choosing the beasts for sacrifices, 

of what colour they should bee, according to the diversltie 

of Seasons and Sacrifices. Their flesh is good, although 

it be hard, but that of their Lambs is the better, and the 

most delicate that can be eaten: yet they eate not many, 

for that the chiefe fruit and profit they yeeld, is their 

wooll, to make clothes, and their service to carry burdens. 

The Indians make stuiFes of this wooll wherewith they 
clothe themselves: the one is grosse and common, which 
they call Hanaca, and the other fine and delicate, which 
they call Cumbi, they make Carpets and Coverings, and 
other exquisite workes, which last long, and have a very 
flilre lustre, like halfe silke: and that which is most rare, 
is their manner of weaving their workes, being both sides 
alike, so as you shall not finde any end In a whole piece. 

The Ingua ICing of Peru had many chiefe workmen, to 
make this worke of Cumbi: and the which, for the most 
part, were resident in the Province of Capachica, joyning 
to the great Lake of Titicaca, They die this wooll into 
divers fine colours, with sundrie kindes of herbs, whereof 
they make many sorts of workes both course and fine. All 
the Indians, both men and women, worke in the Sierre, 
and have their Loomes in their houses, having no need 
to buy any stuffes for their necessarie uses. Ctf the flesh 
of these sheepe they make Cuschargui, or dryed flesh, 
the which will last very long, whereof they make great 
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accovmt. They are accustomed to drive troupes of these 
shecpe with bumienSj and to goe in bands^ three hundred, 
five hundredj yea a diousand in a companic;, with Wine, 
Mays, Coca, Chujio, Quick-silver, and all other klndes 
of merchandise, and of Silver, which is the best of all. 
They carry barres of Silver from Potozi to Ariqua, which 
is three score and ten leagues. I have often wondered 
to see these troupes of sheeps laden with a thousand or 
two thousand baires of Silver, and much more, which is 
above three hundred thousand ducats, without any other 
guard or resort then some Indians, which serve onely to 
guide these sheepe, and to lade and unlade them, or at 
the most, some few Spaniards: and they sleepe all night 
in the middest of the fields^ without other guard: and 
yet m so long a way and so weake a guard, they never 
finde want or losse of any thing in so great a treasure of 
Silver, so safe is the way in Peru. The burthen which 
one of these sheepe doth commonly carry, is of fbure or 
sixe Arrobes: when their voyage is long they goe not 
above two, three, or foure leagues at the most on a day. 
Those that guide those troupes, have their ordinarie lodg¬ 
ings, where they are assured to have water and pasture, 
and there they unlade and set up their Tents, making 
fire, and dressing their meates, which is not pamfiiir, 
although it be a flegmatike and slow manner of travell. 
When there is but one dayes journey, one of these sheepe 
will beare eight Arrobes in weight, or more, and beares 
this burthen eight or ten leagues in a day, as the poore 
Souldiers were wont to doe, when they marched through 
Peru. This kinde of Catteil delights most in a cold airCj 
and for this cause they live upon the Sierre, and die in 
the Lanos, by reason of the heate^ Sometimes these 
sheepe are all covered with Tee and frost, and yet they 
continue sound and well. The bare sheepe are pleasant 
to behold, for they will stay upon the way, raysing up 
their necks, and wil! looke upon any one very wistly, and 
so they remaine a long time, without mooving or any 
shew of feare, which giveth occasion of laughter, seeing 
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them thus to stand. And yet sometimes they doe grow 
ama2ed sodainly^ and nmne away with thetr bunhens, even 
to the highest Rocks, so as not being able to come unto 
them^ they are con stray ned to kill them with an Harque- 
bu2e, lest they should lose their barres of Silver, which 
they sometimes carry. The Pacos will grow reastie under 
their burthens, lying down, and will endure to be cut in 
a thousand pieces before they will rise when this humor 
takes them: wherof the proverb growes in Peru, to say 
that one is reastie, to signifie, he is obstinate ; for that when 
any of these beasts is mo^ie, it is with excesse: the 
remedie they have is, to stay and sit downe by the Paco, 
making much on him, untiil the fit be past, and that he 
rise: and sometimes they arc forced to stay two or three 
houres. They have a disease like to scabs, which they 
call Carache, whereof they commonly die. The Ancients 
had a remedie, to burie them quicke that had the Carache, 
lest they should infect the rest, being a very contagious 
disease, and goes from one to another. An Indian that 
hath one or two of these sheepe, is not reputed poore, for 
one of them is worth sixe or seven pieces ol assay, and 
more, according to the dme and places. 

The Betaars stone is found in all these beasts before 
mentioned, which are proper to Peru, whereof some 
Authors of our time have written whole bookes, which 
they may reade that desire to have a more particular 
knowledge. For the present subject it shall be sufficient 
to say, that this stone which they call Bezaar, is found 
in the stomacke and belly of this beast, sometimes one 
alone, sometimes two, three, and foure. They are very 
different in forme, greatnesse and colour, for that some 
are small like Filberds, and lease; others like Walnuts; 
some like Pidgeons egges, and others as bigge as a Hens 
egee: and I have seene some as bigge as an Orange; 
in K»rmc some are round, others in fashion like to Tentils, 
and many other formes. For their colour, some are 
blacke, some white, some grey, darke greene, and others, 
as if they had beene gilded- It is no certaine rule to judge 
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the best and mo^ fine by the colour or forme. All these 
stones are made and fashioned of divers films and steins 
one upon another. In the Province of Xaura and other 
Provinces of Peru, they finde these stones in divers kindes 
of beasts, both wilde and tame, as in the Guanacos, Pacos, 
Vicugnes, and Tarugues, some adde an other kinde, which 
they say are wilde Crates, which the Indians call Cypris. 
These other kindes of beasts are very well known 
in Peru, whereof we have alreadle discoursed. The 
Guanacos or Conn trie sheepe, or Pacos, have commonly 
the lesser stones, and bkeke, neither are they so much 
approved for the use of physicke. They draw the greatest 
Bezaar stones from the Vicugnes, and they are grey, or 
white, or of a darke greenc, which are held for the better. 
They estceme those of the Tarugues for the most eatcellent, 
whereof there are some reasonable higge; they are com¬ 
monly white, inclining to grey; and they have the filmes . 
commonly bigger and thicker then the rest. 

They finde the Bezaar stone equally both in Male and 
Female. All beasts that ingender it, chaw the cuid, and 
commonly feedc upon the Snow and Rocks. The Indians 
report and teach by tradition foam their Fathers and 
Ancients, that in the Province of Xaura, and in other 
Provinces of Peru, there are many herbs and venemous 
beasts, which poison the water and the pastures where 
they eate and drinke, and where they breathe ? amlddest 
which venemous herbs there is one very well knowne of 
the yicugne, by a natuiall instinct, and of other beasts 
that ingender the Bezaar stone, which eate this herbe, 
and by meanes thereof they preserve themselves from the 
poisoned waters and pastures: and they say, that of this 
herbe the stone is compounded in the stomacke, whence 
It drawes all the vertue against poison, and other wonder- 
full effects. This is the opinion and tradition of the 
Indians, discovered by men of great experience in the 
Kingdome of Peru, which agrees with reason, and with 
that which Plinic reports of the Mountaines Goats, which 
are nourished and fed upon poison without suffering any 
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hiirme. The IndiaDS being demandeds why the Sheepe, 
Kine, Goats, and CalveS] such as are in Castile, have not 
the Bezaar stone, seeing that they fecdc on the same 
Rocks : their answere is, That they bcieeve not, that those 
beasts of Castile eate of that herbe, or that they have 
found the Bezaar stone in Stags and fallow Deere* This 
seemes to agree with our knowledge, for that in new 
Spaine they Inde the Bezaar stone, although there be no 
VicugneS) Pacos, Tarugues, nor Guanacos, but onely Stags, 
in some of which they finde these stones. 

One thing is worthy admiration, that they grow and 
are fashioned upon very strange things, as upon the tagge 
of a Point, upon a Pin, or a piece of "Wood, which they 
linde in the centre of this stone, and yet doe they not 
hold it false, for that the beast might swallow it, and the 
stone thicken upon it, and growes one upon another, and 
so it increasethi I did see in Peru, two stones fashioned 
upon Pignons of Castile, which made us to wonder much, 
for that in all Peru, wee had not scene any Pines or 
Pignons of Castile, if they were not brought from Spaine, 
which seemes to mee very extraorditiarie. This little may 
suffice touching the Bezaars stone. They bring other 
physical! stones from the Indies, as the stone of Hyiada, 
or of Rate, the bloud stone, the stones of Milke, and of 
the Sea. Those which they call Cornerlnas, for the He^t, 
whereof there Is no neede to speakc, having nothing 
common with the subject of beasts, whereof wee have 
intreated: which gives us to understand how the great 
Master and Author of all, hath imparted his benefits and 
wonder full secrets, to all parts of the World ; for the which 
he is to be glorified for ever. 

R Eader, I have here added this worke, for the better 
and more particular knowledge of the Narurall 
Historic of the West Indies. This Authour Gonzalo 
Ferdinando de Oviedo did first write a Summarie to 
Charles the fifth (out of which the most part of this is 
taken) An. 1525, and after that writ his Generali Historie, 
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enlarging what he had written before this Suinimrie ; and 
in the dividing; it into three Parts: the first of which 
containing pnndpalJi the Spanish acts and Naturall 
observations in the Hands, in twentie Bookes, wee have 
in Ramusios third Tome of Voyages; the second (in which 
hee wnt of the Continent of New Spaine,) and the third 
of Peru and the Southeme America, wi^ above fourc 
hundred pictures of the Plants, Beasts, and other Creatures 
of those parts, were never published; to the great losse 
of naturall knowledge of those parts» As for the Spanish 
acts we have them sufficiently written by others. But 
Acosta and Oviedo have best deserved of the studious 
of Nature, that is, of the knowledge of God in his workes. 
In which respect I have added many things omitted by 
Master Eden, and Master Willes in the former publication, 
both examining this, and translating the rest from 
Ramusios Italian edition. 

Chap. III. 

Extracts of Gonzalo Ferdinando De Oviedo his 
Sununarie and Generali Historie of the Indies. 

Of the mynes of gold, and the manner of working 

in them. 

His particular of the mynes of Gold, is 
a thing greatly to be noted, and I may 
much better speakc hereof then any other 
man, forasmuch as there are now twelve 
yeeres past since I served In the pkee 
of the Surveyor of the melting shops, 
pertayning to the gold mynes of the firme 
Land, and was the Governor of the mynes of the Catholike 
King Don Ferdinando, after whose departure from this 
life, I served long in the same roome in the Name of 
your Majestic. The myne or veine which ought to be 
followed, ought to be in a place which they stand to save 
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much of the charges of the Labourers, aiid for the adminis¬ 
tration of other ncccssarie things, that the charges may 
bee recompenced with gaynes. The greatest part of the 
wrought goJd which the Indians have> is base, and holdeth GjA/ if 
somewhat of Copper; of this they make Bracelets and 
Chaiiies, and in the same they close their Jewels which 
their Women are accustomed to weare, and esteemed ntore 
then all the riches of the World. The manner how gold 
is gathered, is this, either of such as is found in Zavana, 
that is to say, in the Plaines and Rivers of the Champaine 
country being without Trees, whether the Earth be with 
grassc or without, or of such as is sometimes found on 
the Land without the Rivers in places where Trees grow, 
so that to come by the same, it shall be requisite to cut 
downe many and great Trees. But after which soever 
of these two manners it be found, either in the Rivers Mamutif 
or Breaches of waters, or else in the earth, I will shew f>fd 
how it is found in both these places, and how it is separate 
and purged. Therefore when the myne or veine is dis- 
covered, this chanceth by searching and proving in such 
places as by certaine signes and tokens doe appeare fa 
skilfiill men apt for the generation of gold, and to hold 
gold : and when they have found it, they follow the myne, 
and labour it, whether it be in the River, or in the Playne, 
as 1 have said. And if it be fouud on the Playne, first 
they make the place very deanc where they intend to 
digge, then they digge eight or ten foot in length, and 
as much in breadth: but they goe no deeper then a span 
or two, or more, as shall seemc best to the Master of CilJinttjsti. 
the myne, digging equally, then they wash all the earth 
which they have taken out of the said space, and if herein 
they finde any gold they follow it, and if not, they digge 
a span deeper, and wash the earth as they did before: 
and if then also they finde nothing, they continue 
iti digging and washing the earth as before, untill 
they come to the hard rocke or stone: and if in 
fine they finde no gold there, they follow no further to 
seeke gold in that place, but goe to another part. And 
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it is to be understood, tbat when they have found the 
myne, they foUow it in digging, in the same measure in 
Icvell and depth, untill they have made an end of aU the 
myne which ±at place contayneth, if it ap^re to be rich. 
This myne ought to consist of certaine Feet or pases in 
length or breadth, according to certaine orders deterTnined, 
and,within that compasse of earth, it is not kwftiU for 
any other to digge for gold J And where as endeth the 
myne of him that first found the gold, immediatly it is 
lawfoil for any other man that will, with a staFe to asslgne 
himselfo a place by the side of the same, inclosing it with 
stakes or pales as fos ownc. These mynes of Zavana (that 
is, such as are found in the Playnes) ought ever to bee 
sought neere to some River or Brooke, or bpring of water, 
or Dike, or standing Poole, to the end that the gold may 
be washed, for the which purpose they use the bbour of 
certaine Indians, as they doe other in digging of the myne. 
jlnd when they have digged out the myne, they fill certaine 
Trayes with that earth, which other Indians have the 
charge immediatly to receive at their hands, and to carry 
those Trayes of earth to the water, where it may be 
washed: Yet doe not they that bring it wash it, but deliver 
it to other, putting it out of their owne Tmyes into theirs, 
which they have readie in their hands to receive it. These 
Washers for the most part are the Indian women, because 
this worke is of lease paine and travell then any other. 
These women when they wash, are accustomed to sit by 
the water side, with their legges in the water even up to 
the knees, or lesse, as the place serveth their purpose; 
and thus holding the Trayes with earth in their hands by 
the handles thereof, and putting the same into the water, 
they moove them round about, after the manner of sifting, 
with a certaine aptnesse, in such sort that there entreth 
no more water into the Trayes then serveth their turne, 
and with the selfe same apt moving of their Trayes in 
the water, they ever avoid the fbule water with the earth 
out of the one side of the Vessell, and receive in clean c 
water on the other side thereof, so that by this means 
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little and little, tbe water wasbeth the earth as the 
lighter substance of the rrayea, and the Gold as the heavier 
matter resteth in the bottome of the same, being round 
and hollow in the middest like unto a Barbars Basen. And 
when all the earth is avoided, and the Gold gathered 
together in the bottome of the Tray, they put it a part, 
and returne to take more earth, which they wash con¬ 
tinually as before. Furthermore it is to be noted, that 
for every two Indians that wash, it is requisite that two Qthtr 
other serve them to bring earth &om the Mine, and other Leboartrt. 
two to breake the same small, and hll their Trayes there¬ 
with. Also beside these Labourers, it is necessarie that 
there be other people in the place where they worke and 
rest in the night: these are such as make their bread, and 
provide tor victuals, and other necessaries, bo that to 
conclude, there arc in all, five persons ordinarily assigned 
to every Tray of washers. 

There is another manner of working the Mines, in 
Rivers or Brookes of running waters; and this is, that 
in avoyding the water of his course, after that the beds 
of the Rivers are dry and utterly emptied, they find Gold 
among the breaches, clkfts, and rifts of stones, and among 
all that is in the bottome of the Cbannell, and where 
naturally the River runneth of greatest force: So that 
it chanceth sometime, that when the bed of the River is GoiitnK.ivfri 
good and rich, they find in it great quantitie of Gold. *r/(i« 4 arr. 
And therefore your Majestic ought to understand for a 
generall rule, as it appeareth in fact, that all Gold is 
ingendred in the tops and highest places of the Moun- it&ndrfim 
taines, and in continuance of time is by little and little 
brought downe to the Vales and Plaines by showres of 
raine, and the Ms of Springs, Rivers, and Brookes, having 
[heir origlnall in the Mountaines, and descending from 
the same, notwithstanding it is oftentimes found in the 
Plaines farre from the Mountaines. But when it chanceth 
to be found in great quantity, it is for the most part among 
the Mountaines, and in the Rivers, or their branches, more 
then it) any other part of the Pkine; and In these two 
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manners it is coinmoiily found most abundantly. And 
for the better proofe that Gold is ingendred on high, and 
is brought downe into the low places, 1 have one great 
token thereof, which causeth me to beleeve it for cettaine : 
and this is, to consider that coles never putrihe nor corrupt 
under the ground, if they be made of strong wood. 
Whereby it chanceth, that digging the earth by the foulds 
or indented places of the Mountaines, or on the sides, 
and breaking a Mine in the earth, where it had beene 
broken before, and having now digged one or two or 
three Poles in measure, the Miners found certaine coles of 
wood under the same levell where they found Gold, and 
diis I aiy in the earth which was taken for a Virgin, that 
is to say, such as bad not before beene opened for any 
Mine : the which coles could not naturally bee ingendred 
there, or enter in by any meanes, but when the superficial! 
part of the earth was equall with the levell where the coles 
were found, it is like that the coles were left there by some 
occasion of fire, and that they fastened there in time, and 
that afterward in long continuance of time, they were 
by litde and little covered with the earth, which the often 
showres of raine washed from, the Mountaines, so that by 
the course of yeeres the earth overgrew the coles unto the 
said levell and measure, which had before time beene the 
superficiall part of the earth, where the coles and Gold 
were found together: whereby it may appeare that the 
Gold was no more ingendred there then were the coles, 
but brought thither from the Mountaynes by the fells of 
waters as we have said, forasmuch as the Mountaines arc 
the Matrices and bowels of all rich Metals. Further and 
beside this, I say that in how much marc the Gold Is gone 
ferre from the natural] place of his generation to the place 
where it is found, it is so much the more purified and 
fined, and of a better car act, and the neerer that it is found 
to his proper Mine or veine where it is ingendred, it is so 
much the baser, fouler, and more crude, and of a baser 
alay and caract, and doth waste bo much the more in melc- 
ing, and remayneth more brickie. 
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Sometimes there aje found graines of Gold of great Gsld h 
Duantitie, and of great weight above the earth, some- s^ehtt. 
times also under the earth : And the greatest of all other 
that was found to this day in the Indies, was that which 
was lost in the Sea about the Hand Beata, which weighed 
three thousand and two hundred of Castellans of Gold, 
which are in value foure thousand a hundred thirde and 
eight Ducats of Gold, which weigh one Arrova and seven 
pound, or thirtie and two pound, after twelve ounces to 
the pound, which make threescore and foure Markes of J Marie be 
Gold. And I saw in the yeere ifiy. in the hands of 
Michael Passamonte Treasurer to your Majestie, two 
graines, of the which one weighed seven pounds, which unigif eigii 
are fourteene Markes, and are in value about three score wai-ii, afier 
and five Ducats of Gold every Marke; the other was of ^ 

ten Marks, which are five pounds of like value, and of * 

very good Gold of two and twentie caracts, and better: pl^g. 
There are also found many other great graines, although 
not equal! unto these in bignesse, And forasmuch as I 
have spoken of Gold, 1 have thought good to declare 
somewhat how the Indians can very excellently gild such 
Vessels of Copper and base Gold as they make: for they 
caji give them so fkire ajid tlourishing a colour, that ail [111. v. 973. 
the masse which they gilt, appeareth as though it were 
Gold of two and twentie caracts, and better. This colour 
they give with a certaine hear be, as though it were wrought 
by the art of any Gold-smith of Spaine or Italic, and 
would of them be esteemed as a thing of great riches and 
a secret manner of gilding. For the desire chat our men 
have to Gold, they nothing esteeme the Copper, although 
there might great commoditie and profit be had thereby, 
and also by other Metals, which they nothing regard, 
except Silver, which is found abundantly in that part of 
the firme Land w'hich is called New Spaine. 
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Of the manner of hshing for Pearles. 

T He Indians exercise this kmd of fishing for the most 
part in the Coasts of the North in Cubagua and 
Cumani^ and many of them which dwell in the Houses 
of certaine particiikr Lords in the ilands of San Dominico 
and Siincti Johans, resort to the Hand of Cubagua, for 
this purpose. Their custome is to goe five, si*e, or seven, 
or more in one of their Canoas or Barkes, earely in the 
morning to some place in the Sea thereabout, where it 
appeareth unto them that there should be great plentie 
of those shell fishes (which some call Muscles, and some 
Oysters) wherein Pearles are ingendred, and there they 
plunge themselves under the water, even unto the 
bottome, saving one that rcraayneth in the Canoa or 
Boat, which hee kecpeth still m one place as neere as he 
can, looking for their returne out of the water; And when 
One of them hath beene a good while under the water, 
he riseth up, and conuneth swimming to the Boat, entring 
into the same, and leaving there ^ the Oysters which 
he hath taken and brought with him (for In these are the 
Pearles found) and when he hath there rested himselfo a 
while, and eaten part of the Oysters, he returneth again e 
to the water, wh^e hee remayneth as long as hee can 
endure, and then riseth againe, and swimmeth to the Boat 
with his prey, where hee resteth him as before, and thus 
continueth ^course by course, as doe ail the other in like 
manner, being all most expert Swimmers and Divers: and 
when the night draweth neere, they returne to the Hand 
to their houses, and present all the Oysters to the Master 
or Steward of the house of their Lord, who hath the 
charge of the said Indians, and when he hath given them 
somewhat to eate, he layeth up the Oysters in sare custodie, 
untiil he have a great quantitie thereof, then he causeth 
the same Fishermen to open them, and they find in every 
of them Pearles, other great or small, two, or three, or 
foure, and sometimes five or sixe, and many small graines, 
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according to the liberalitie of nature. They_ save the 
Pearles both small and greai which they have found) and 
either eate the Oysters if they Will, or cast them away, 
having so great a quantitle thereof", that they in manner 
abhorre them. These Oysters are of hard flesh, pd not 
so pleasant in eating as are ours of Spaine. This Hand 
of Cubagua, where this manner of fishing is exercised, 
is in the North Coast, and is no bigger then the Iknd 
of Zeland. Oftentimes the Sea increaseth greatly, and 
much more then the Fishers for Pearles would, because 
whereas the place is very deepe, a man cannot natur^y 
rest at the bottom, by reason of the abundance of airie 
substance which is in him, as 1 have oftentimes proved. 

For although he may by violence and three descend to the 
bottome, yet are his feet lifted, up againe, so that hee can 
continue no time there: and there tore where the Sea is 
very deepe, these Indian Fishers use to tye two great 
Stones about them with a coard, on each side one, by the 
weight whereof they descend to the bottome, and remayne 
there untill them listeth to rise againe, at which time they 
unlose the stones, and rise up at their pleasure. But this 
their aptnesse and agilitie in swimming, is not the iMng 
that causeth men most to marvell 1 but rather to consider 
how many of them can stand in the bottome of the water 
for the space of one whole houre, and some more or lesse, MtH antiaat 
according as one is more apt hereunto then an other. An AtsrffutJfr 
other thing there is which seemeth to me very strange; 
and this is, that whereas I have oftentimes demanded of 
some of these Lords of the Indians, if the place where 
they are accustomed to fish for Pearles, being but little 
and narrow, will not in shon time be utterly without 
Oysters, if they consume them so fast: They aU answered 
mee, that although they be consumed in one part, yet if 
they goe a fishing in an other part, or an other Coast of 
the Hand, or at an other contrary wind, and continue fish¬ 
ing there also untBl the Oysters bee likewise consumed, 
and then returne againe to the first place, or any other 
place where they fi^ed before, and emptied the same in 
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like manner, they find them againe as fill] of Oysters as 
though they had never bcene fished. Whereby we may 
judge, that these Oysters cither remove from one place 
to an other, as doe other fishes, or else that they are 
ingendrcd and increase in certaine ordinarie places. This 
Hand of Cumana and Cubagua, where they fish for these 
Pearles, is in the twelfth degree of the part of the said 
Coast which inclmeth toward the North. Likewise 
Pearles arc found and gathered in the South Sea, called 
Mare del Sur, and the Pearles of this Sea are very bigge, 
yet not so bigge as they of the Hand of Pearles, called de 
las Perlas, or Margarita, which the Indians call Terarequi, 
lying in the Gulfe of Saint Michael, where greater Pearles 
are found, and of greater price, then in any other Coast 
of the North Sea, m Cumajia, or any other part. 1 speakc 
this as a true testimonle of sight, having beene long in 
that South Sea, and making curious inquisition to be 
certainly informed of all that pertayneth to the fishing of 
Pearles. From this Hand of Terarequi, there was brought 
a Pearle of tlie fashion of a Pearc, weighing thirtie and 
one Caracts, which Petrus i'Vrias had among a thousand 
and so many pounds weight of other Pearles, which he 
had when Captaine Caspar Morales (before Petrus Arias) 
passed to the said Hand in the yeare 1515. which Pearle 
was of great price. From the said Hand also, came a 

t reat and very round Pearle, which T brought out of the 
ea, this was as bigge as a small pellet or a Stone-bow, 
and of the weight of twentie and sixe Caracts: I bought 
it in the Cide of Panama, in the Sea of Sur, and paid for 
it sixe hundred and fiftle times the weight thereof of 
good Gold, and had it three yceres in my custodie, and 
after my returne into Spaine, sold it to the Earle of 
Nansao Marquesse of Zenete, great Chamberlaine to your 
Majestie, who gave it to the Marquesse his Wife, the Ladle 
Menda of Mendoza. 1 thinke verily that this Pearle was 
the greatest, foirest, and roundest that hath beene scene in 
those parts. For your Majestie ought to understand, that 
in the Coast of the Sea of Sur, there are found a hundred 
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great Eearles round after the feshion of a PearCj to one Piart-ffarkr. 
that is perfectly round and great. 

Of the familiaritie which certayne of the Indians 
have with the Devill, and how they receive 
answere of him of things to come, and other 
Superstitions. 

W Hen the Indians beginne their battaile, or goc to 
any combate, or attempt any other great mater, they 
have certaine elect men, whom they reverently esteeme, 
and call them Tequinas, which in their tongue is as much 
to say as Masters; nocwLthstandmg that they call every 
man, that is cunning in any Science, by the same name, 
as Fishers, Fowlers, hunters, or makers of Nets. Thc^ 

Tequinas therefore, they call the Masters of^ their 
AnswercSj because they speake with Tuyra, that^ is, the 
Devil], and bring them answere what he saith, either as Smk 
touching such things as they have to doe, or shall chance If^festure. 
to them the day fouowing, or many dayes to come. For 
the Devill, being so ancient an Astronomer, knoweth the 
times of things, and seeth how they are naturally directed 
add inclined, and maketh them beleeve that they come 
so to passe by his ordinance, as though he urerc the Jj>rd 
and moover of all that is and shall be, and that he giveth 
the day light, and raine, causeth tempest, and rulcth the 
stations of times, giving life, or takii^ away life, at his 
pleasure: By reason whereof, the Indians being deceived 
of him, and seeing also such effects to come certainly to 
passe as he hath told them before, beleeve him in all other 
things, ajitj honour him in many places with Sacrifices of 
the bloud and lives of men, and odoriferous Spices: And 
when God disposech the contrary to that which the Devill 
hath spoken in Oracle, whereby he is prooved a Lycr, hee 
causeth the Tequinas to perswadc the people that he hath 
changed his mind and sentence for some of their sins, or 
deviseth some such lye as iiketh him best, being a skilfull 
Master iti such sub till and craftic devices, to deceive the 
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simple and ignorant people^ whidi hath small defence 
against so miglitle and crarae an Adversaries And as they 
call the Devill Tuyrai so doe they In many places call the 
Christians by the same name, thinking that they greatly 
honour them thereby, as indeed it is a name very fit and 
agreeable to many of them, having laid apart all honestie 
and vertue, living more like Dragons then men, among 
these simple peope. 

Before the Inhabitants of the Band of Hispaniola had 
received the Christian Faith, there was among them a Sect 
of men^ which lived solitarily in the Desarts and Woods, 
and led their life in Silence and Abstinence, more streightly 
then ever did the Philosophers of Pythagoras Sect, abstain¬ 
ing in like manner from the eating of all things that live 
by blond, contented onely with such Fruites, Herbes, and 
Rootes, as the Deserts and Woods ministred unto them 
to eatej The Professors of this Sect were called Places. 
They gave themselves to the knowledge of naturall things, 
and used certaine secret Magicall Operations and Super¬ 
stitions, whereby they had l^iliaritic with Spirits^ which 
they allured into their owne bodies, at such times as they 
would take upon them to teU of things to come, which 
they did In manner as foUoweth. When any of the Kings 
had occasion to call any of them out of the Desarts for 
this purpose, their enstome was to send them a portion of 
their fine Bread of Cazabi or Maiz, and with humble 
request and suite to desire them to tell them of such things 
as they would demand. After the request granted, and 
the place and day appointed, the Places commeth with 
two of his Disciples way ting on him, whereof the one 
bringeth with him a Vesscll of a secret Water, and the 
other a little Silver BelL When hee commeth to the place, 
hee sitteth downe on a round seate made for him of 
purpose, where having his Disciples the one standing on 
the one hand, and the other on the other, even in the 
presence of the King and certaine of his Nobles (for the 
common people are not admitted to these Mysteries) and 
turning his free toward the Desart, he beginneth his 
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Inchantmeat, and calleth thtt Spirit with loude voyce by 
certaine which no jntin imdcrstandeth but hee and 

his Disciples. After hee hath done thus a while, if the 
Spirit yet deferre his comming, hee drlnketh of the said 
Water, and therewith wa^eth hot and furious^ 
inverteth and turneth his Inchantmentj and letteth 
selfe bioud with a thomej marvellously tor moiling 
himsclfc, as we read of the fiirlous Sybils^ not cetasing 
untill the spirit be come: who at his comming entreth 
into hiroj and overthroweth him, as it were a Greyhound 
should overturne a Squerell, then for a space^ he seemeth 
to lye as though he were in great palne, or in a rapte, 
wonderfully tormentiiig himselie, during which agonic, the 
other Disciple shaketh the Silver Bell continually. Thus 
when the agonic is past, and he lyeth quietly (yet without 
any sence or feelingj the King, or some other in his stead, 
demandeth of him what he desired to know: and the 
spirit answered him by the mouth of the rapte Places, 
with a direct and perfect answere to all points: Insomuch 
that on a time certaine Spaniards being present at these 
mysteries with one of the Kin^Sj and in the Spanish ton^e 
demanding the Piaces of their Ships which they looked 
for out of Spaine, the spirit answered in the Indian tongue, 
and told them what day and houre the Ships departed 
from Spaine, how many they were, and what they brought, 
without failing in any point. If he be also demanded 
of the eclipse of the Sunne or Moone (which they greatly 
feare and abhorre) he giveth a perfect answer, and the like 
of tempests, famine, pfentie, wane or peace, and such other 
things* When all the demands are finished, his Disciples 
call him aloud, ringing the Silver Bell at his eare, and 
blowing a certaine powder into his nostrils, whereby he 
is raised as it were from a dead sleepe, being yet somewhat 
heavy headed and faint a good while after: Thus being 
againe rewarded of the King with more bread, he departeth 
againc to the desatts with his Disciples. But since the 
Christian faith hath beene dispersed throughout the Hand, 
these divellish practises have ceased, and they of the mem- 
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bcrs of the Divell, are made the members of Christ bjr 
Baptlsme, forsaking the DjvcU and his works, with the 
vaine cimiosity of desire of knowledge of things to come, 
whereof for the most part it is better to be ignorant, then 
with vexation to know that which cannot be avoided. 
men Punherniore, in manic pkces of the firme Land, when 

themuhtfie Kings dye, all his houshold servants, asweU 

^erethfir ^^>men as men, which have continually served him, kill 
Mnitenintie themselves, beleeving as they are taught by the DivcU 
ether mrUl. Tuyra, that they that hill themselves when the King dyeth, 
goe with him to heaven, and serve him in the same place 
and office as they did before on the earth while he lived : 
and that all that refuse so to doe, when after they dye 
by their naturall death or otherwise, their soules to die 
with their bodies, and to be dissolved into ayre, and 
become nothing, as doe the soules of Hogges, Birds, 
Fishes, or other brulre beasts; and that onely the other 
may enjoy the privlledge of immortalitie for ever, to serve 
the King in heaven. And of this false opinion commeth 
it, that they which sowe come, or set rootes for the Kings 
bread, and gather the same, are accustomed to kill them¬ 
selves, that they may enjoy this priviledge in heaven, and 
tor the same purpose, cause a portion of the graine of 
Maiz, and a bundle of Jucca (whereof their bread is made) 
to be buried with them in their graves, that the same may 
serve them in heaven, if perhaps there should lacke seedes 
to sowe, and therefore they take this with them, to begin 
withall, untill Tuyra (who maketh them all these felre 
promises) provid^e them of greater quantitie. This have 
I my selre seene in the top of the Mountaines of Guaturo, 
where having in prison the King of that Province (who 
rebelled from the obedience of your Majestic) and demand¬ 
ing of him to whom pertained those Sepultures or graves 
which I saw in his house: he answered, that they were 
of certaine Indians which slew themselves at the death of 
his Father. And because they are oftentimes accustomed 
to bury great quantities of wrought gold with them, I 
caused two graves to be opened,^ wherein was nothing 
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foLLnd but a vessell fbll of the graine of MaiZj and a bundle 
of Jucxa, as I haye said. And demanding the cause 
hereof, of the King and the other Indiana i they iinswered, 
that they that were buried there, were the labourers of 
the ground^ and men skilfuU in sowing of seedes, and 
making of bread, and servants to the Kings fether, and 
to the end that their soules should not dye with their 
bodies, they slue themselves at the death of the King their 
Master, to hve with him in heaven^ and to the intent 
that they might serve him there in the same office, they 
reserved that Maiz and Jucca, to so we it in heaven. 
VTiereunto I answered them in this manner, Behold 
how you Tuyra dcceiveth you, and how all that he 
tcacheth you Is febe. You see how in so long a 
time since thej?' are dead, they have not yet taken 
away this Maiz and Jucca, which is now putrified 
and worth nothing, and not like to be sowen in heaven. 
To this the King replied^ saying, In that they have not 
taken it away, nor sowen it in heaven, the cause is, that 
they chanced to finde enough there, by reason whereof 
they had no neede of this. To this eirour many things 
were said, which seemed of little force to remove him 
from his false opinion, and especially any such as at 
that age are occupied of the Diveli, whom they paint 
of the selfe same forme and colour, as he appeared 
unto them in divers shapes and formes. They make also 
Images of Gold, Copper, and Wood, to the same simili- 
CudeSj in terrible shapes, and so variable as the Painters 
are accustomed to paint them at the feete of Saint 
Michael the Archangel!, or in any other place, where 
they paint them of most torrible portrature. Likewise 
when the divell greatly Intendeth to feare them, he 
threatneth to send them great tempests, which they 
cail^ Furadnas or Haurachanas, and arc so vehement, 
that they overthrow many houses, and great trees. 
And I have scene in Mountaines, full of many and 
great trees, that for the space of three quarters of 
a league the Mountaine hath beene subverted, and 
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the tree overthrowne, and plucked out of the earth with 
the rootes. 

The guile of Uraba is distant from the Equinoctial] 
line, from an hundred and twentic, lo a hundred and 
[llLv, 975.] thirty leagues, and three quarters of a league, after that 
accompt of seventeen leagues and a halfr for everie degree 
from Pole to Pole: 8 l thus for a little more or Icsse, goeth 
all the coast* By reason wherof, in the Citie of Sancta 
Maria, Antiqua, in Dariena, and io all that course of the 
foresatd gulfc of Uraba, at ^ times of the yeere the dales 
and nights are in manner of equal] length: and if there 
be any difference betweenc them by reason of this small 
distance from the Equinoctial], it is so little, that in fourc 
and twenrie hourcs, making a naturall day, it cannot be 
perceived but by the judgement of speculative men, and 
such as understand the sphere. From hence the North 
Starre is seene verie low. 

Of divers particular things, as Wormes, Serpents, 
Beasts, Foules, Trees, &c. 

I Wm first speake of certaine little and troublesome 
Beasts, which may seemc to be engendred of nature 
to molest and vexe men, to shew them and give them to 
understand, how small and vile a thing may offend & 
•hsqulet them, to the end that they may remember the 
principal! end for the which they were created, that is;, 
to know their maker. In nianie parts of the firrae T-'nij, 
by the which as wel the Christians as the Indians do 
travaile, there are such manshes & waters in the way, that 
they are frine to go without breeches among the hearbs 
^ weeds, by reason wherof, certain smaU beasts or wormes 
ttme. (-Jigy Garapates) much like luito Ticks, cleave 

rast to their legs. These worms are as little as the pouder 
of beaten Salt, & cleave so fest, that they can by no meanes 
be taken away, except the place be nointed with oyle: & 
after that the legs be nointed a while with oyle, or the 
other parts where these little Tickes are listened, they 
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scrapt the place with a Kmfe, & so take them away. But 
the Indians which have no oyle, sraoake thetiij a^d burne 
them with fire, and abide great paines in taking them 
away by this means. Of other litde Beasts which trouble 
men, and are engendred in their heads or other parts of 
their bodies, I say that the Christian men which travaile 
into these parts, have them but seldome times, and that 
not past one O'f two, and this also very seldome: For 
passing by the line of the Diameter where the compasse 
maketh difference of sailing by the winde called Greco 
(that is, North-east) and Magistral (that is, South-west) 
which is in the course of the Hands of Azori, they sailc 
but a little way foUow'ing our voiage by the West, but 
that all the Lice which the Christians carrie with them, 
or are engendred in their heads, or other places of their 
bodies, die and utterly consume by little and littl^ and 
are not engeadred in India, except in the heads of little 
children in those parts, as well among the children of the 
Christians which are borne there, as also among the 
natural! Indians, who have them commonly in their hrads, 
and sometimes in other parts of their bodies, and especially 
they of the Province of Cueva, which is a region con¬ 
taining more then a hundred leagues in ler^h, and 
embraseth the one and the other coast of the North Sea, 
and of the East. When these Indians are infected with 
this filthincssc, they dresse and cleanse one another: And 
they that exercise this, are for the most part women, who 
estc all that they take, and have herein such derterity 
by reason of their exercise, that our men cannot lightly 
attaine thereunto. There is also another thing greatly 
to be considered: and this is, how the Christian men, 
being there cleane from this filthinesse of India, as well 
in their heads as the rest of their bodies, yet when they 
refurne to come againe into Europe, and begin to arrive 
in that place of the Ocean Sea where we said before that 
these Lice died and forsookc them, sodainely in their 
repassing by the same clime (as though these Lice had 
tarried for them in that place) they can by no meanes 
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avoide them for the space of certalne daiesj although they 
change their shirts two or three times in a day^ These 
Lice are at the first as little as Nits, and grow by little 
and littlCj until! they be of the bignesse that they are m 
Spaitie, This have I oftentimes proved, having now foore 
times passed the Ocean Sea by tnis voiage- &side these 
wormes and vermin wherof we have spoken, there is 
another little mischievous wotm^ which we may number 
among the kindes of Fleas, this Pestilence the Indians 
call Nigua, and is much lesse then a Flea: it pearceth the 
flesh of a man, and so iancheth or cutteth the same (while 
in the meane rime It can neither be seene nor taken) that 
ftom some it hath cut off their hands, and from other their 
feetc, untill the remedy was found to anno in t the place 
with Oyle and scrape it with a Rasor, In the firme Land 
in golden Castile or Beragua, there are many Vipers like 
unto them of Spaine: they that are bitten of them, dye 
in short space^ for few live to the fourth day, except present 
remedy. Of these, some are of lesse Jdnde then other, 
and have their taile somewhat round, and leapc in the 
aire to assaile men; and for this cause, some call this 
kinde of Vipers Tyro: their biting is most venernoys, 
and for the most part incurable. One of them chanced 
to bite an Indian Maide which served me in my house, 
to whom I caused the Surgians to minister their ordinary 
cure, but they could doc her no good, nor yet get one 
drop of blood out of her, but oncly a yellow water, so 
that she died the third day for lacke of remedie, as the 
like hath chanced to divers others. This Maide was of 
the age of fbureteene ycares, and spake the Spanish tongue 
as if she had bccne borne in Castile: she said that the 
Viper which bit her, on the fixit, was two spans long, or 
little ksse: and that to bite her, she leapt in the aire for 
the spee of more then six paces, as I have heard the like 
of other credible persons- 

I have also scene in the firme Land a kinde of Adders, 
very small, and of seven or eight foot long ; these are so 
red, that in the night they appears like burning coles, and 
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in the day seeme as red as bioodj these are also venemoiiSj 
but not so much as the Vipers. There art other much 
lesse and shortetj and blacker: these con:ie out of the 
Riversj and watider sometimes fiure on the Landj and art 
likewise venemous. There are also other Adders of a 
russet colour: these are somewhat bigger then the Vipetj 
and are hurtful] and venemous* Ihere are likewise 
another sort of many colours;, and very long: of these 
I saw one in the yeare of Christ 1515. in the Hand of 
Hispanlohj neere unto the Sea toasts, at the foote of the 
Mountaines called Pedcmalcs. When this xAdder was 
slain, I measured her, Sc found her to be more then twenty 
foot long, and somewhat more then a mans fist in bignesse : 
and although she had three or foure deadly wounds with 
a Sword, yet dyed she notj nor stunke the same day, in 
so much that her blood continued warme all that time. 
There arc also in the Mariahes and desarts of the fir me 
Land many other kindes of LysartSj Dragons, and divers 
other kindes of Serpents, whereof I intend not here to 
speak mnehj because I have more particulariy entreated 
of these thingE in my general! historie of the West Indies. 
There are also Spiders of marveilous bignessc, and I have 
scene some with bodie and legges bigger then a mans hand 
extended every way, and I once saw one of such bignesse, 
that onely her body was as bigge as a Sparrow^ and full 
of that Laune whereof they make their webbes: this 
wa^i of a darke russet colour, with eyes greater then the 
eyes of a Sparrow, they are venemous, and of terrible 
shape to behold- There are al^ Scorpions, and divers 
other such venomous wormes. Furthermore in the firme 
Land, there are many Toades, being verie noious and 
hurtfiiU by reason of their great multitude, they are not 
venemous, they are secne in great abundance in Dareena, 
where they are so big that when they die in the time of 
drought, the bones of some of them (and especially the 
ribs) are of such greatnesse, that they appeare to be the 
bones of Cats, or of some other beasts of the same big¬ 
nesse, But as the waters diminish, & the moisture 
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consumeth in the time of drought (as I have sdd) they 
also coosumc therewith, untill the yeare next following 
\fyhen the laine and moisture eocrease, at which time they 
are seene agame, Neverthclcsse, at this present there is 
no such quandtie of them, as was wont to be, by reason 
that as the Land is better cultured by the Christians, as 
well by the felling of Woods and Shrubs, as also by the 
Pasture of Kine, Horsey and other beasts, so is it appar^t 
that this poison diminisheth daily, whereby that region 
becommeth more holesome and pleasant. These Toades 
sing after three or foure sort, for some of them sing 
pleasantly, other like ours of Spaine, some also whistle, 
and other some make another manner of noise: they are 
likewise of divers colours, as some greene, some russet 
or grav, and some almost blackc, but of all sorts they are 
great and filthie, and noious by reason of their great multi¬ 
tude, yet are they not venemous, as I have said. 

There are also a strange kinde of Crabbes, which come 
forth of certaine holes of the earth, that they themselves 
make: the head and bodie of these make one round thing, 
much like to the hood of a Faukon, havii^ foure feete 
comming out of the one side, and as manic out of the 
other; mey have also two mouthes, like unto a paire of 
small Pincers, the one bigger then the other, wherewith 
they bite, hut doe no great hurt, because they are not 
venemous: their skin and bodie is smooth, and thinne, 
as is the skinne of a man, saving that it is somewhat 
harder; their colour is russet, or white, or blew, and walke 
sidelong, they are verie good to be eaten, in so much that 
the Christians travailing by the firme Land, have beene 
greatly nourished by them, because they are found in 
manner everie where: in. shape and forme they are much 
like Unto the Crabbe which we paint for the signc Cancer, 
and like unto those which are found in Spaine in Andalusia 
in the River Guadalchiber, where it entreth into the Sea, 
and in the Sea coasts there about, saving that these are 
of the water, and the other of the land t they are sometimes 
hurtfoll, 50 that they that eate of them dye, but this 
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chanceth onely when they have eaten any venomous thingj 
Or of the venenwjus apples wherewith the Caniball archers 
poison their arrowes^ whereof 1 will speake hereafter, and 
for this cause the Christians take heeda how they eate of 
these Crabbes, if they linde them neere unto the said 
apple trees. Furthermore in these Indies, as well in the 
firtne land, as in the Hands, there is found a kinde of 
Serpents, which they call Yuanas, which some call Juannas, 
these arc terrible and fearefiill to sight, and yet not hurtfull, 
they are verie delicate to be eaten, and it is not yet knowne 
whether they be beasts of the land, or fishes, because they 
live in the water, and wander in the woods, and on the 
land: they have foure feet, and are commonly bigger 
then Connies, and in some places bigger then Otters, with 
tailes like Ly&arts or Eutes: their akinne Is spotted, and 
of the same kinde of smoothnesse or barenesse, although 
of divers colours: upon the ridge of their backes, they 
have manic long prickes, their teeth are v^ sharpe, and 
especially their fangs or dogge teeth, their throates are 
long and large, reacning from their beards to their brests, 
of the like skinne to the residue of their bodies: they 
are dumbe, and have no voice, or make any noise, or crie, 
although they be kept tied to the foote of a chest, or any 
other thing, for the space of twentie or five and twentie 
daies, without any thing to eate or drinke, except they 
give them now and then a little of the bread of Cazavt, 
or some such other thing : they have fburc feete, and their 
fore-fecte as long as a mans finger, with clawes like the 
clawes of a bird, but weaker, and such as cannot grasple 
or take hold of any thing: they are much better to be 
eaten then to behold, for few that see them, will have 
desire to cate of them, by reason of their horrible shape, 
except such as have beene accustomed to the beasts of 
these regions, which are more horrible and fearefuH, as 
this is not, but onely in apparence! their fiesh is of much 
better taste then the flesh of Connies, and more holesome 
for it hurteth none but onely such as have had the French 
pose, in so much, that if they have beene touched of that 
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infirmitie, althougli they^ have beene whole of long time^ 
neverthelesse they feeJe hurtj and compbine of the eating 
of these JuannaSj as hath beene oftentimes proved bj 
experience. 

There are found in the finne land certaine birds, so 
little^ that the whole bodic of one of them is no bigger 
then the top of the biggest finger of a mans hand, and 
yet is the bare body without the tethers not halfe so 
binge: Thig Bird, beside her littlenesse, is of such 
velositie and swiftnesse in flying, that who so seeth her 
living in the alre, cannot see her flap or heate her wings 
after any other sort then doe the Dorres, or humble Bees^ 
or Beetcls, so that there is no man that seeth her 
flye, that would thinke her to be any other then a Dorte: 
they make their nests according to die propordon of their 
blgnesse, and I have scene that one of these Birds with 
her nest put in a paire of gold weights altogether, hath 
waide no more then 2. Tomini, which are m poise 24 
graines, with the feathers, without the which she should 
have waied somewhat lesse. And doubtlease, when 1 
consider the finenessc of the clawes and feete of these 
Birds, I know not whereunto I may better liken them, 
then to the little birds which the lymncrs of bookes are 
accustomed to paint on the margent of Church Bookes, 
and other Bookes of Divine Service. Their Feathers are 
of manie bire coloursj as golden, yellow, and greene, 
beside other variable colours: their beake is verie 
long for the proportion of their bodies, and as fine 
and sub die as a sowing needle: they are verie 
hardy, so that when they see a man clime the tree 
where they have their nests, they flye at his Ikce, and 
strike him in the eyes, comming, going, and returning 
with such swiftnesse, that no man would lightly beleevc 
it, that hath not scene it * and certainly these birds are 
so little, that I durst not have made mention hereof, 
if it were not that divers others which have scene them 
as well as I, can bcare witnesse of my saying: they make 
their nests of flocks and cotten, whereof there is great 
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plentle in these regions, and serveth well for their purpose. 
But as touching the Birds, Foules, and Beasts of these 
Indies, because they are innumerable, both little and great, 

1 intend not to speake much here, because I have spoken 
more largely hereof in my geaerall Historie of the 
Indies. There is another ktnde of Beasts scene in the 
firme Land, which seemeth very strange and m^^cilous 
to the Christian men to behold, and much ^fferlng &ojtii 
all other Beasts which have beene seene in other parts 
of the world: these Beasts are called Bardati, and are 
tbure footed, having their tade and all the rest of their 
bodies covered onely with a skin like the copertnre of a 
barbed horse, or the checkered skin of a Lisart or Croco¬ 
dile, of colour betweene white and russet, inclining some¬ 
what more to white. This Beast is of forme and shape 
much like to a barbed horse, with his barbes and flankets 
in all points, and from under that which is the barbe 
and coperture, the taile commeth forth, and the feete in 
their place, the necke also and the eares in their parts, 
and in fine all things in like sort as in a barbed courser ■ 
they are of the bignesse of one of these common Dogge^ 
they are not hurtftill, they are filthie, and have their 
habitation in certaine hillockcs of the earth, where digging 
with their fecte, they make their dens verie deepe, and 
the holes thereof, in like manner as doe Connies; they 
are very excellent to be eaten, and are taken with nets, and 
some also killed with Cros-bowes: they are likewJ^ 
taken oftentimes when the Husbandmen burne the stubble 
in sowing time, or to renew the herbage for Klne and 
other Beasts. I have oftentimes eaten of their flesh, which 
seemeth to me of better taste then Kiddes flesh, and 
holesome to be eaten. And if these Beasts had ever beene 
seene in these prts of the world, where the first barbed 
Horses had their originall, no man would judge but that 
the forme and fashion of the coperture of Horses furnished 
for the warres, was first devised by the sight of these 
Beasts. 

There is also in the firme Land another beast, calJed 
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Orso Formigaro, that is, the Antc-bearc. This beast in 
haire and colour, is much like to (he fieare of Spaitie, 
and in manner of the same making, save that he hath a 
much longer snout, and is of evill sight: they are often¬ 
times taken only with staves, without any other weapon, 
and are not huitftilj, they are also taken with Dogges, 
because they are not natvu^y armed, although they bite 
somewhat, they are found for the most part about and 
to the hiUockes where arc great abundance of Antes. 
For in these Regions is ingendred a certaine kind of 
Antes, very little and blacke, in the Fields and Plaines 
whereas grow no Trees, where by the instinct of Nature 
these Antes separate themselves to ingender fkrre from 
the Woods for feare of these Reares, the which because 
they are fearefuU, vile, and unarmed (as I have said) they 
keepe ever in places full of Trees, until] very famine 
and necesside, or the great desire that they have to feedc 
on these Antes, cause them to come out of the W^oods 
to hunt for them: these Antes make a hillocke of earth 
to the height of a man, or somewhat more or lesse, and 
as bigge as a great Chest, and somedmes as blgge as a 
But or a Hog^ead, and as hard as a stone, so that they 
see me as though they were stones, set up to limit the 
ends and confines of certaine Lands. Within rhesp 
hiUockes, made of most hard eatiL, are innumerable and 
infinite little Ants, the which may be gathered by bushels 
when the hillock is broken: the which when it is some¬ 
times moysted by raine, and then dried againe by the heat 
of the Sunne, it breaketh, and hath certaine small rifts, 
as little and subtill as the edge of a Knife, and it seemeth 
that Nature hath given sense to these Antes to find such 
a matter of earth, wherewith they may make the said 
hillocke of such hardnesse, that it may seeme a strong 
pavement made of lime and stone: and whereas I have 
prooved and caused some of them to be broken, T have 
found them of such, hardnesse, as if 1 had not scene, I 
could not have beleeved, insomuch that they could 
scarsly be broken with Pikes of Iron, so strong Fortresses 
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doe these little beasts make for their safegard 
iheir tidversarie the Beare, who is chiefly nourished by 
them, and given them as an cnemie, according o 
conu^on Preverbe which saith. Non e alci^ perso^ 
si libera, a chimanchi 11 suo Bargello, that is* » no 

man so free, that hath not his Persecutor w privie nemie. 
And here when I consider the maryeUous providence 
which Nature hath given to these kttle bodies, I caU to 
remembrance the wittie Sentence of Plime, where speaking 
of such little beasts, he saith thus, hy doe we m^ell 
at the Towrfr-bearing shoulders of Elephants, and not 
rather where Nature ^th placed so many sen^s such 
industry in such little bodies? Where ts H^mg. 
SmeUing, Seeing, and Feeling, y^, where are the 
and Arteries (wthout which no beast can live or 
In these so little bodies, wherof some are so small that 
their whole bodies can scarsly bee scene of our eyes: 
What shall we then say of the parts of the same. Yet 
even among these there arc many of such sag^tie and 
industry, as the like is not scene in beasts of greater 

quantitie, no nor yet in nun, 8ec. _ u- i. 

But to retumc to the Historic. This Enemy which, 
nature hath given to these little Beasts, useth ^is manner 
to assade them; When he resorteth to the Hillocke wh^e 
the Antes lye hid as in their fortresse, he putteth his 
tongue to otic of the rifts whereof we have spoken, 
bee mg as subtill as the edge of a Sword, and therewith 
continuall licking, maketh the place moist, the 
and froth of his mouth being of such propertie, that by 
continuall Hcking the place, it inkrgeth the rift in such 
sort by little and little, that at the length he easily 
putteth in his tongue, which he hath very long and 
thinne, and much disproportionate to his bodie, and when 
he hath thus made free passage for hjs tongue m ttc 
hillocke, to put it easily in and out at his pleasure, then 
he thrusteth it into the hole as tarre as he can reach, and 
so letteth it rest a good sp«e, untiU a great quantitie of 
the Antes {whose nature rejoyceth in heat and moysturej 
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have ladcQ hjs tongue, and as many as he can containe 
m the hollownessc thereof, at which time hee suddenly 
draweth it into his mouth, and eateth them, and returneth 
agame to the same practice immediady, untill hec have 
eaten as many as him hsteth, or as long as hee can reach 
any with his ton™. The flesh of tEs Beast, is filthy 
and uusavourie, But by reason of the extreame shifts 
^id necessitie that the Christian men were put to at their 
first conning into these parts, they were inforced to 
proove all dungs, and so fell to the eating of these Beasts : 
but when they had found more delicate meates, they fell 
mco hatred with this. These Antes have the appearance 
of the place of their entrance into the hiUodte, under 
the p-ound, and tEs at so little a hole, that it could 
nardly bee found, if cerEaine of them were not seetie to 
passe in and out: but by this way the Bearcs could have 
no such power to hurt them as above at the said rifts 
ts 1 have said- 


^ ftrasge There is another strange beast, wEch by a name of 
halt tokki pntrary effect, the Spaniards call Cagnuolo leeeiero that 
If" ' Light Dogge, whereas it 15 one of the slowest 
beasts in the \\'or0, and so heavie and dull in moovine, 
that It can scarsly goe fiftie pases in a whole day: the« 
beasts ^ m the firme Land, and are very strange to 
behold for the disproportion that they have to all other 
beasts: they are about two spans in length when they 
ate growne to their fiill bignesse, but when they are 
young, they are somewhat more grosse, then lonir: 
they have foure subtill feet, and in every of them &ure 
awK like unto Birds, and Joyned together, yet are 
neither ^etr dawes or their feet able to susteine their 
bodies trom ^e pound, by reason whereof, and by the 
heavinesse of their bodies, they draw their bellies on 
■ neckes are high and streight, and all 

equal] like the pestle of a Morter, which is altogether 
equ^ even unto the top, without making any proportion 
or smthtude of a head, or any difference except in the 
noddle, and in the tops of their neckes ; they have very 
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rouDd fkccs mtich like unto Owks, and have a nmrlce of 
their owne haire after the manner of a Circle, which 
maketh their faces seeme somewhat more long then large : 
they have small eyes and round, & nostrils like unto 
Monkeyes: they have little moutheSj and moove their 
neckes from one side to anotherj as though they were 
astonished: their chiefe desire and delight is to cleave 
and sticke fast unto Trees, or some other thing whereby 
they may climbe aloft, and therefore for the most 
part, these beasts are found upon Trees, whereunto 
cleaving fast, they mount up by little and little, 
staying themselves by their long dawest the colour of 
their haire is faetweene russet and white, and of the propr 
colour of the haire of a Wesell: they have no tayles, 
and their voice is much differing from other beasts, for 
they sing onely in the night, and that continually from 
time to time, singing ever si}ce notes one higher then 
another, so falling with the same, that the first note is 
the highest, and the other is a baser tune, as if a man 
should say, La^ solj fa, mi, re, ut, so this beast saith, 

Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha. And doubtlesse, it seemeth to [IILt, 979] 

rae, that as I have ^id in the Chapter of the beast called 

Bardati, that those beasts might be the originall and 

document to imbarbe Horses : even sOj the first invention 

of Musickc might seeme by the hearing of this beast, to 

have the first principles of that Science, mther then by 

any other thing in the World- But now to returne to 

the Hlstorie* T say that in a short space after this Beast 

hath sung, and hath pused a while^ shce returneth againe 

to the seTfe-same Song, and doth this onely in the night, 

and not in the day! By reason whereof, and also because 

of her evill sight, 1 thinke her to be a night Beast, and 

the friend of darknesse* Sometimes the Christian men 

find these Beasts, and bring them home to their houses, 

where also they creepe all about with their natural! slow- 

nesse, insomuch that neither for threatning or pricking 

they will moove any faster then their natu^l and 

accustomed pace. jAnd if they finde any Trees, they 
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creepe thither immediately, and mount to the top of 
the highest branch thereof, where they remaync con* 
tinually for the space of eight, or ten, or twentle dayes, 
without eating of any thing, as fbre as any man can 
judge. And whereas I my sclfe have kept them in my 
house, I could never perceive other but that they live 
oncly of Aire: and of the same opinion, are in manner 
all men of those Regions, because they have never scene 
them eatc any thing, but ever turne their heads and 
mouthes toward that part where the wind bloweth most, 
whereby may be considered that they take most pleasure 
in the Ayre. They bite not, nor yet can bite, having 
very little mouthes: they are not venemous or noyous 
any way, but altogether brutish, and utterly unpro6table, 
and without com modi tie yet knowne to men, saving onely 
to moove their minds to contcmpbte the infinite power 
of God, who delightcth in the varietie of creatures, 
whereby appearcth the power of his incomprehensible 
wisdome and majestie, so forre to exceed the capacitie of 
mans understanding. 

In these Regions Sierc are likewise found certainc Fowles 
or Birds, which the Indians call Alcatraz t these are much 
bigger then Geese, the greatest part of their feathers are 
of^ russet colour, and in some parts yellow, their hils or 
b cakes are of two spannes in length, and very large neere 
to the head, and growing small toward the point, they 
have great and large throates, and arc much like to a 
Fowle which I saw in Flanders, in Brussels in your 
Majesties Palace, which the Flemmings call Haina: And 
I remember that when your Majestie chned one day in 
your great Hall, there was brought to your Majesties 
presence a Caldron of water with certaine fishes alive, 
which the said fowle did eat up whole, and I think verily 
that that fowle was a fowle of the Sea, because she had 
feet like fowles of the water, as have also these Alcatrazi, 
w^hich are likewise fowles of the Sea, and of such great- 
ncsse, that I have scene a whole coate of a man put 
Into the throats of one of them in Panama, in the yeerc 
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1521. And forasmuch as iti that Coast of Panama, there 
passeth and flyeth a great multitude of these Alcatrazi, 
being a thing- very notable, I will declare the manner 
hereof, as not onely I, but also divers other now present 
in your Majesties Court have oftentimes scene. Your 
Majestie shau therefore understand, that in this place (as 
I have said before) die Sea of Sur riseth and falleth two 
leagues and more from sixe houres to sixe hourei so 
that when it increaseth, the water of the Sea arriveth so 
neere to the houses of Panama, as doth our Sea (called 
Mare Mediterraneum) in Barzalona, or in Naples: and 
when the said increasing of the Sea commeth, there 
commeth also therewith such a multitude of small fishes 
called Sardines, that it is so marvellous a thing to behold, 
that no man would belceve it that hath not scene it. 
Insomuch that the Cacique (that is) the King of that 
Land, at such time as I dwelt there, was bound daily, 
as be -was commanded by your Majesties Governour, to 
bring ordinarily three Canoas or Barkes full of the said 
Sardines, and to unlade the same in the Market place, 
which were afterwards by the Ruler of the Citie divided 
among the Christian men, without any cost or charge to 
any of them t Insomuch that if the people had becnc a 
much greater multitude then they were, and as many as 
are at this present in Toledo, or more, and had none 
other thing to live by, they might have beene sufficiently 
susteined oy these Sardines, beside the overplus which 
should have remayned. But to retumc to the fowles, 
whereof wee have spoken. As the Sea commeth, and 
the Sardines with the same, even so likewise come the 
said Alcatra/xt therewith, and flye continually over it in 
such a multitude, that they appeare to cover the uppr 
part or floore of the water, and thus continue in mounting 
and falling from the ayre to the water, and from the 
water to die ayre, during all the time of their hshing: 
and assoonc as they have taken any of these Sardines, 
they flye above the waters, and eate them incontinently, 
and suddenly return e againc to the water for more, con- 
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tinning thus course by course without ceasing; in like 
manner when the Sea fklieth, they follow their fi-shing 
as I have said. There goeth also in the company of 
these fbwies another kind of fowles, called Coda in¬ 
fer cata, (that is) the forked tayle, whereof I have made 
mentton before, and assoone as the Alcatraz mounteth 
from the water with her prey of the Sardines, suddenly 
this Coda infercata giveth her so many strokes, and 
so persecuteth her, that shee causeth her to let fall the 
Sardines which shee hath in her mouth: the which assoone 
as they are fiillen, and before they yet touch the water, 
the Coda inforcata catcheth them even in the fall, in 
such sort, that it is a great pleasure to behold the 
combat betweene them all the day long. The number of 
these Alcatrazzi is such, that the Christian men are 
accustomed to send to certaine Hands and Rockes which 
[in. V. are neere about Panama, with their Boates or Barkes to 
take these Alcatrazzi, while they are yet young, and 
cannot die, and kill as many of them with staves as 
they will, until! they have therewith laden their Barkes 
or Canoas; these young ones are so fat and well fed, 
that they cannot bee eaten, and are taken for none other 
intent, but onely to make Grease for Candles to bimne 
in the night, for the which purpose it serveth very well, 
and giveth a deere light, and bumeth easily. After this 
manner, and for this purpose, innumerable of them are 
killed; and yet it seemeth that the number of them 
that fish for Sardines doe daily increase. There are other 
Pestm fewles called Passere sempie, that is, simple Spsrowes: 

tmpit. these are somewhat lesse then Seamewes, and have their 

feet like unto great Malards, and stand in the water 
so met juries, and when the ships saile fifde or a hundred 
leagues about the Bands, these fowles beholding the ships 
comming toward them, breake their flight, and fall downe 
upon the Saile yards. Masts, and Cables thereof, and 
are so simple and foolish, that they tarrie untill they 
may easily bee taken with mens hands, and were there¬ 
fore called of the Mariners simple Sparrowes; they are 
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blacke, and upon their bkcke^ have their hend and 
shoulders of feathers of a darkc russet colour: they are 
not good to bee eaten, although the Mariners l^ve some¬ 
times beene in forced to cate them. There is another 
kind of Birds in the firme Land, which the Christians 
call Picuti, because they have very great beakes, m 
respect of the littlenessc of their bodies, tor their beates 
are very heavte, and weigh more then their whole bodies 
beside: these Birds are no bigger then Quailes, but have 
a much greater bushment of fethers insomuch that their 
feathers are more then their bodies: their feathers are 
very faire, and of many variable colours; their beakes 
are a quarter of a yard in length or more, and bending 
downe toward the Earth, and three fingers broad newe 
unto the head; their tongues are very quits, wher^th 
they make a great hissing: they make holes in Trees 
with their beakes, in the which they make their Nests. 
And surely these Birds are marvellous to behold, fer 
the great difference which they have from all 
Birds that I have scene, as well for their tongues (which 
are quils as 1 have saidl) as also for the strangenesse of 
their sight and disproportion of their great beakes, in 
respect of the rest of their bodies. There arc no Birds 
tound that provide better for the safegard of their young 
in the time of their breeding, to be without danger or 
wilde Cats, that they enter not into their Nests to destroy 
their Egges or young, and this as well by the strange 
manner of building their Nests, as also by their ownc 
defence: and therefore when they (perceive that the Cats 
approach toward them, they enter into their Nests, and 
holding their beakes toward the entrance of the same, 
stand at their defence, and so vexc the Cats, that they cause 
them to leave their enterprize. , 

There are also other Birds or Sparrowes, which the 
Christians by contrary effect call Matd, that is Fooles: 
Whereas neverthclesse there is no Bird that sheweth more 
wit and craft In defending her young from perill. These 
Birds arc little, and in manner blacks, and somewhat 
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bigger thcD our Tiinishcs: they have certaine white 
feathers jd their neckes, and the like sagadtie or sharp- 
ncsse of sense as have the Birds or Pyes cal led Gazzvole: 
they seJdome times light upon the earth; they make 
their Nests m Trees separated from other, because the 
Monkeyes are accustomed to leape from Tree to Tree^ 
not descending to the ground for fearc of other beasts, 
except when they are enforced by thirst to come downe 
to drinke, at such times as they are sure not to be 
molested;^ and for this cause doe not these Birds make 
their Nests hut in Trees fitrre divided from other, they 
make them of a Cubit in length, or more, after the 
rrianner of bagges or little sackes^ large at the bottome^ 
and growing tiarrower and narrower toward the mouth, 
whereby they are fastened, having the hole whereat they 
enter into the sacke, of such bignesse as may onely suffice 
to receive them* And to the end that the Monkeyes may 
not devQure their young, if they chance to mount upon 
the Trees where they have their Nests, they use another 
crafty which is, to make their Nests in thicke branches 
of Trees, and to defend the same with sharpe and strong 
thomes, implicate and set in such order, that no man is 
able to make the like, so that the Monkeyes can by no 
meanes put their legges into the hole of the Nest to 
take out the young Birds, aswell for the sharpne^se of 
the thornes, as also for the depth of the Nests, iti the 
bottome whereof, the young Birds rest without danger 
of their enerme; for some of their Nests being three or 
foure spans in length, the leg of the Monkey cannot 
reach to the bottome thereof. They use also another 
policic, which is, to make many of their Nests in one 
Tree, the which they doe for one of these two causes: 
that is, that either of their owne natural! disposition 
they arc accustomed to goe in grea.t multitudes, and 
rejoyce in the company of their owne generation, as doe 
the Birds which we cab Stares, or else to the intent that 
if it should so chance chat the Monkeyes should climbe 
the Trees where they make their Nests, they might bee 
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a greater company to resist and molest the Monkeyes, 
at whose approach they make a fearelijll and terrible cry, 
whereby the Monkeyes are put to flight. Furtherniorei 
in the fintic Land, and in the H a n ds, there are cert line 
Birds called Plche, or Gaxzvole, somewhat like unto those 
which we call Wood-walsj or Wood-peckes, being lesse 
then ours of Spaine: these are altogether blacke, and 
goe hopping and leaping, their beakes are also blacke, 
and of the same ikshion as are the Popingjayes beakes, 
they have long tayles, and are somewhat bigger then 
Stares. 

There are other Birds called Pintadelll, which are like 
unto certaine gneene Birds, which the Italians call Frin- 
guellJ, and are of seven colours: these Birds for fcare of 
the Monkeyes, are ever wont to make their Nests over 
the bankes of Rivers, or the Sea, where the bran^cs 
of Trees so reach over the water, that with a little weight 
they may bow downe to the water: their Nests are made 
BO neere the tops of the branches, that when the Monkeyes 
come thereon, the branches bend toward the water, and the 
Monkeyes turne backe againc for feare of filing: For 
although no beast in the World be more malicious then 
this, yet whereas the most part of beasts are naturally 
inclined to swimme, this Monkey hath no manner of 
aptnesse thereunto, and is therefore soone drowiied or 
strangled in the water, and by a privie sense of Nature 
fearetil the danger which he cannot escape. These Birds 
make their Nests in such sort, that although they bee 
wet and filled with water, yet doc they so suddenly rise 
up againe, that the young Birds are not thereby hurt 
or drowned. There are also many Nightingales, and 
other Birds which sing marvellously with great melodie 
and difference In singing: these Birds are of marvellous 
divers colours the one from the other, some are altogether 
yellow, and some other of so excellent, delectable, and 
high a colour, as it were a Ruble, other are also of 
divers and variable colours, some of few colours, and 
other some all of one colour, being all so fitire 
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and beautifully that in brightnesse and shining 
the)* cxcell all that are in Spa me, or Italie, or other 
Provinces of Europe. Many of these are taken with 
Nets, lime-twigs, and Springes of divers sorts. Divers 
other sorts of great fowlcs like unto Eagles, and such 
other as live of prey, are found in the firme Land, of such 
divers it te, that it is in manner impossible to describe 
them all particularly: and lorasmuch as I have more 
largely Intreated hereof in my gcnerall Historie of the 
Indies, I thinke it not requisite heere to make any further 
mention of the same. 


Of Trees, Fruits, and Plants. 

T Hcre is both in the firme Land and the Hands a 
certaine Tree called Coco, being 1 kind of Date 
Trees, and having their leaves of the sclfcsame great- 
ncsse, as have the Date Trees which beare Dates, but 
differ much in their growing, for the leaves of this Coco 
grow out of the trunkes or the Tree, as doe the fingers 
out of the hand, wreathing themselves one within 
another, and so spreading abroad: these Trees are high, 
and arc found in great plentie in the Coast of the Sea 
of Sur, in the Pro^'ince of Cacique Chi man. These 
Date Trees bring forth a Fruit after this sort: being 
altogether unite as it groweth on the Tree, it is of greater 
circumference then the head of a man, and from the 
superficial! part to the middest, which is the fruit, it is 
involved and covered with many Webs much like unto 
those Hirds of Towe which they use in Andalusia. Of 
this Towe or Web, the East Indians make a certaine kind 
of Cloth, of three or foure sorts, and Cordes for the 
Sayles of Ships: but in these Indies of your Majestic, 
they passe not for these Coards, or this Cloth that may 
be made of the Fruit of Coco, by reason of the great 
plentie that they have of the Bombage or Cotton of 
Gossampine Trees. The Fruit which is in the middest 
of the said Tow, is {as T have said) as bigge as a mans 
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fisti and sometimes twice as bigge, and more; It is in forme 
like unto a Walnut, or some other round thing, some¬ 
what more long then large, and very hard, the rinde or 
barke hereof, is as thicke as the circle of Letters of a 
Riall of Plate, and within, there deaveth k$i to the rmde 
of the Nut a carnosilie or substance of coornell, of the 
thicknesse of halfe a finger, or of the least finger of the 
hand, and is very white, like uuto a foirc Almond, and 
of better taste and more pleasant* When this Fruit is 
chewed, there remayne certaine crummes, as doe^ the like 
of Almonds; Yet if it be swallowed downe, it is not 
unpleasant* For although that after the juyee or 
moysture be gone downe the throat tetore the said 
crummes be swallowed, the rest which is eaten, see me 
somewhat sharpe or sowrc, yet doth it ^ not so greatly 
offend the taste, as to be cast away. While this Cocus 
is yet fresh and newly taken from liie Tree, they use not 
to cate of the said cartiositie and Fruit, but first beating 
it very much, and then strayning it, they draw a M.ilkc 
thereof, much better and sweeter then is the Milke of 
Beasts, and of much substance, the which the Christian 
men of those Regions put in the Tartes or Cakes which 
they make of the grain of Maiz whereof they make their 
Bread, or in other Bread as we put Bi^d in Pottage: 
so that by reason of the said Milke of CoettS, the Tartes 
are more excellent to be eaten without offence to the 
stomacke: they arc so pleasant to the taste, and leave 
it asweU satisfied as though it had beene delighted with 
many delicate Dishes. But to proceed further, your 
Majestic shall understand, that in the place of the stone 
or coornell, there is in the middest of the said carnositie 
a void placej which neverthelcsse is full of a most cleere 
and excellent water, in such quantitle as may fill a great 
Eggc shell, or more, or Icsse, according to the bipnes&e 
Qt the Cocos, the which water surely, is the most sub¬ 
stantial!, excellent and precious to bee drunke, that may 
be found, in the World : insomuch that m the moment 
when it passeth the palate of the niouth, and bcginncth 
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to goe downc the throate, it seemeth that firom the sole 
of the foot, (o the crowne of the head, there is no part 
of the bodie but that feeleth great comfort thereby: as 
it is doubdesse one of the most excellent things that 
may bee tasted upon the earth, and such as 1 am not able 
by writing or congoie to expresse. And to proceed yet 
fiirther, I say that when the meate of this fruit is taken 
from the Vcssell thereof, the vessell remayneth as &ire and 
neate as though it were polished, and is without of colour 
inclining toward black, and shineth or glistereth very 
fkire, and is within of no lesse delicatcnesse. Such as 
have accustomed to drinke in these Vessels, and have 
beene troubled with the Disease called the fretting of 
the guts, say that they have by exjperience found it a 
marvellous remedle against that Disease, and that it 
breaketh the stone, and provoketh urine. This fruit 
was called Coca, for this cause, that when it is taken from 
the place where it dcaveth frst to the Tree, there are 
scene two holes, and above them two other naturall holes, 
which altogether doe represent the gesture and figure of 
the Cattes called Mammoni, chat is, Monkeyes, when they 
cry, which cry the Indians call Coca, but in very deed, 
this Tree is a kind of Date Tree, and hath the same effect 
CO heale fretting of the guts, that Plinie describeth all 
kinde of Date trees to have. / There are furthermore in 
the firme Land, Trees of such bignes.se that I dare not 
speake thereof, but in place where 1 have so many 
witnesses which have seene the same as well as I. I say 
therefore, that a league from Dariena or the Citie of 
5anets Maria Antiqua, there passeth a River ve^ large 
and deepe, which is called Cuti, over the which the 
Indians laid a great Tree, so traversing the same, that it 
was in the stead of a bridge, the which 1 my scife with 
divers others that are at this present in your Majesties 
Court, have oftentimes passed over. And forasmuch as 
the said Tree had lyen long there, and by the great 
weight thereof was so shrunkc downeward, and partly 
covered with water, that none could passe over it, but 
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were Wet to the kiicCf I being then in the yesfe 15^21 
the offidail or Justice in that Citic at your Majestip 
appointment, caused another great Tree to bee kid in 
that place, which in like manner traversed the River, and 
reached more then fiftie foote over the fiirthcr side. 

This Tree was exceeding great, and rested above the 
water more then two Cubits, in the fall, it cast downc 
all such other Trees as were within the reach thereof, 
and discovered certaine bj-nes, which were so laden with 
blacke Grapes of pleasant taste, that they satisfied more 
then lifde persons which ate their fill thereof. This Tree, 
in the thickest part thereof, was more then sixteene 
spannes thicke, and was nevenhelesse but little in respect 
of many other trees which are found in this Province, 

For the Indians of the Coast and Province of Cartagenia, 

make Barkes or Boates thereof (which they call Canoas) GrtitCanesi, 

of such bignessc, beeing all one whole Tree, that Mme 

containe a hundred men, some a hundred and thirtie, 

and some more, having neverthelesse such void space 

within the same, that there is left sufficient roome to 

passe to and fro throughout all the Canoas. Some of 

these are so large, beside the length, that they conteine 

more then tenne or twelve spannes in breadth, and saile 

with two sailes, as with the Master saile and the trincket, 

which they make of very good Cotton. The greatest 

Trees that 1 have scene in these mrts, or in any other 

Regions, was in the Province of Guaturo, the King 

whereof rebelling ifom the obedience of your Majestic, 

was pursued by me, and taken Prisoner; at which 

time 1 with my company, passed over a very high 

Mountaine, full of great Trees, in the top whereof, 

we found one Tree, which had three roots, or rather ^ f^urvtUsu 

divisions of the route above the Earth, in forme of Tw. 

a Triangle, or Trevet, so that betweene every foot 

of this Triangle or three feet, there was a space of 

twentie foot betweene every foot, and this of such height 

above the Earth, that a laden Cart of those wherewith 

they are accustomed to bring home Come in time of 
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Harvest in the Kingdoms of Toledo Lq Sp^iint, might 
easily have passed through every of those partitions or 
wiDdoores which Wert betweene the three feet of the said 
Tree, From the Earth upward Co the trunkc of the 
Tree, the open places of the divisions betweene these 
tiiree feete, were of such height from the groundj that 
a FoDtrmn with a Javelin was not able to reach the place 
where the said fcet joyned together in the trunke or bodiEj 
of the Tree, which grew of great height in one piece, 
and one whole bodle^ or ever it spread in branches, which 
it did not before it exceeded ia height the Towre of 
Saint Romane in the Citie of Toledo: from which height 
and upward, it spread very great and strong branches. 
Among certaine Spaniards which climbed this Tree, I 
my seffe was one, and when I was ascended to the place 
where it begun ne to spread the branches, it was a mar¬ 
vellous thing to behold a great Countrey of such Trees 
toward the Province of Ahrayme, This Tree was easlc 
to dimbe, by reason of certaine fiesuchi, (whereof I have 
spoken before) which grew wreathed about the Tree, is 
such sort that they seemed to make a scaling Ladder. 
Every of the foresaid three feet which bore the bodie of 
the Tree, was twentie spannes In thicknesse, and where 
they joyned altogether about the Trunke or bodie of the 
Tree, the principall Trunke was more then forde and five 
spannes in dreuite. I named the Mountaine where these 
Trees grow, the Mountainc of three footed Trec^i. And 
this which I have now declared, was scene of all the 
company that was there with mee when (as I have said 
before) I took King Guaturo Prisoner in the yeere 1522. 
Many things more might here be spoken as touching 
this matter, as also how there are many other excellent 
Trees found of divers sorts and difference, as sweet Cedar 
Trees, blacke Date l'rce% and many other, of the which 
some are so heavie that they cannot float about the water, 
but sinkc immediately to the bottome, and other againe 
as light as a Corke. As touching all which things 1 have 
written more largely in my generaU Historie of the Indicsi. 
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And for as much as at this present 1 have entred to 
entreate of Trees, before I passe any further to other [III. v, 
diinns, I will declare the manner how the Indians kindle 
fire, onely with Wood and without fire, the manner 
whereof is this* They take a pecce of wood, of two 
spannes in length, as bigge as the least finger of a mans 
hand, or as an arrow well pullished, and of a strong 
kindc of wood which they keepe onely for this purpose; 
and where they intend to kindle any fire, they take two 
other |>eeces of wood, of the driest and lightest that they 
can finde, and bindc them fast together one with another, 
as close as two fingers joyned: in the tnJddest or between 
these, they put the point of the first little sCaffe made of 
hard and strong wood, which they hold in their hands by 
the top thereof, and tume or rubbe it round about con¬ 
tinually in one place betweene the two peeces of wood 
which lye bound together upon the earth, which by that 
uncessant rubbing and chafing, are in short space kmdled, 
and take fire, I have also thought good here to speake 
somewhat of such things as come to my remembrance 
of certainc Trees which are found in this Land, and 
sometime also the like have beene scene in Spaine* 

These are certainc putrified trunkes, which have lien so 
long rotting on the earth, that they are very white, and 
shine in the night like burning firebrands, and when 
the Spniards finde any of this wood, and intend privily 
in the night to make warre and invade any Province, 
when case so requireth that it shall be necessarie to goe 
in the night, in such places where they know not the 
way, the Formost Christian man which guideth the way, 
associate with an Indian to direct him therein, taketh a 
little staire of the said wood, which he putteth in his 
cap, hanging behinde on his shoulders, by the light 
whereof he that foDoweth next to him, directeth his 
journey, who also in like manner beareth another starre 
behinde him, by the shining whereof the third followeth 
the same way, and in like manner doe all the rest, so that 
by this meanes none are lost or stragle out of the way. 
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And for as much as this light is not setne very farrej it is 
the better policic tor the Christians^ because they are not 
thereby disclosed before they invade their enemies. 
Furthermore, as touching the natures of Trees, one 
particular thing seemeth worthy to be noted, whereof 
Plinie niaketh mention in his aaturall Historic, where 
he saith that there arc certaine Trees which continue ever 
greene, and never loose their leaves, as the Bay-tree, the 
Cedar, the Orange-tree, and the Olive-tree, with such 
other, of the which in altogether he nameth not past 
five or six. To this purpose, i say, that in the Hands 
of these Indies, and also in the firme land, it is a thing 
of much dilBcultie to dnde two Trees that lo.se or cast 
their leaves at any time; for although I have diligently 
searched to know the truth hereof, yet have 1 not scene 
any that lose their leaves, cither of them which we have 
brought out of Spainc into these regions, as Orange-trees, 
Limons, Cedars, Palmes, or Pate-trees, and Pomegranate- 
trees, or of any other in these regions, except onely 
Cassia, which loseth his leaves, and hath a greater thing 
appropriate to it selfe onely: which is, that whereas all 
other Trees and Plants of India spread their rootes no 
deeper in the earth then the depth of a mans height, or 
somewhat more, not descending any further into the 
ground, by reason of the great heate which is found 
beneath that depth, yet doth Cassk pearse further into the 
ground, untill it Unde water; which by the Philosophers 
opinion should be the cause of a thlnne and watery radJcall 
moisture to such things as draw their nourishment thereof, 
as fat and unctuous grounds with temperate heate, yeelde 
a fast and firme moisture to such things as grow in them, 
which is the cause that such Trees lose not their leaves, 
as the said thlnne and w'^aterish moisture is cause of the 
coutrarie, as appeareth by the said effect which is scene 
onely in Cassia, and none other Tree or Plant in all these 
partes. 
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Of Reedes or Canes. 

I N the firme land there are jtiany sorts cf Reeder, so 
that in many places they make their houses thereof, 
covering them "with the tops of the same, and m^ing 
their wals of them in like manner, as I have said before: 
and among' these kindes of Reedes, there is one so great, 
that the Canes thereof are as bigge as a mans legge m 
the knee, and three spans in length from joynt to joynt, 
or more, in so much that every of them is of capacitie to 
contalne a little bucket of water. In this kinde, there 
are found some greater, and some lesse, of the which 
some they use to make ijuivers for arrowes. There is 
found another kinde, which surely is marveilous, being 
little bigger then a Javelin, the Canes whereof are longer 
then two spannes: these Reedes grow one farre from 
another, as sometimes twenty or thirty paces, and sonne- 
tinies also two or three leagues: they grow in manner in 
all Provinces in the Indies, and grow necre to very high 
Trees, where unto they leane, and creepe up to the top 
of their branches, which they imbrace, and descend againe 
downe to the earth. Their Canes are foil of most cleare 
water, without any manner of taste or savour, either of 
the CaneSi, or of any other thing, and such as if it were 
taken out of the freshest Spring in the world, nor yet is 
k known^ that ever it hurt any that drunke theretjtH 
For it hath oftentimes so chanced, that as the Christian 
men have travailed in these regions in desolate waies, 
where for keke of water they have beenc in great danger 
to dye with thirst, that have escaped that perlll by reason 
that they found the said Reedes, of the water of whose 
Canes they have drunke a great quantity, without any 
hurt thereof ensuing. Therefore when they finde these 
in any place, they make vrater vessels of the Canes 
thereof, and carry as many of them full of water as may tIILv,9S4.] 
suffice for one dayes journey i and sometime they came 
so many, that they take for every man two or three; 
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quarts of water, which may serve them for many daies, 
because it doth oot corrupCt but remalneth stiU fresh 
ajid good. 

There rire also certaine Piants^ which the Christians 
call Platani, They are as high as trees^ and become as 
Fls^iam. bigge in the crunke as the knee of a man, or more. Froni 
the foote to the top^ they beare certaine long and large 
leaves, being more then three spans in largenesse, and 
about ten or twelve in length: the which when they 
are broken of the winde, the stalke remaineth whole in 
the middest. In the middest of this Plant, in the highest 
part thereof, there groweth a duster with for tie or fiftie 
Plantans about It, every of them being a span and a hdfe 
in lengthy and as bigge as a mans arme in the small, or 
more, or lesse, according to the goodnesse of the soile 
where they grow: they have a rinde not very thicke, 
and easie to be broken, being within altogether full of 
a substance like unto the mane of the bone of an Oxe, 
as it appeareth when the rinde or barke is taken from the 
same. This cluster ought to be taken from the Plant, 
when any one of the Plantans begin to appeare yellow, 
at which time they take it, and hang it in their houses, 
where all the cluster waxeth ripe, with all his Plantans. 
This duster is a very good fruite, and when it is opened, 
and the rinde taken off, there are found within it many 
good drie Figges, which being rosted, or stewed in an 
Oven, in a dose pat, or some such other thing, are of 
pleasant taste, much like to the conserve of Hony: they 
putrifie not on the Sea so soone as some other fruites 
doe, but continue fifteene dales and more, if they be 
gathered somewhat greene: they seeme more delicate on 
the Sea then on the Land, not tor that they any 
thing encrcase in goodnes on the Sea^ but because 
that wheras on the Sea other things are lacking 
whereof is plentle on the Land, those meates seeme 
of best taste, which satishe present necessities This 
trunke or sprig which bringeth forth the said duster, is 
a whole yeare in growing and bringing forth fruite, in 
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which time it hath put forth round about in ten or 
rwelve sprigges, as bigge as the first or prindpal, and 
multiplieth no lesse then the prindpall in bringing forth 
of dusters, with fruits likewise at their time, and also in 
bringing forth other and many sprigges, as is said before. 

From the which sprigges or trunkes, as soone ^ the 
cluster of the fruite is taken aw:iy, the Plant beginnetn 
to drie and wither, which then they take out of the 
ground, because It doth none other then occupie it in 
™ne, and without profit. They are so many, and doc 
so marveilously encrea&e and multiplie, that it is a thing 
in manner Incredible, They are exceeding moist. In so 
much that when they are plucked up from the place where 
they grow, there issueth forth a great quantity or water, 
as well out of the Plant, as out of the place where It 
grew, in such sort, that all the moisture of the earth fcre 
about, might seeme to be gathered together about the 
trunkc or blocke of the said Plant, with the fruites 
whereof, the Antes are so fiirre in love, that they are 
scene in great multitudes in the branches of the Plants: 
so that for the multitude thereof, it sometime so chanceth, 
that men are enforced to take away the Plants from their 
possession : these fruite5 arc foimd aU times of th^ 
yeerc. There Is dso another kiiide of wildc Plants that 
groweth in the fieldes, which I have not scene but in 
the Hand of Hispaniola, although they be found in other 
Hands of the Indies: these they call Tunas. They Tmutt, 
grow of a Thistle full of thornes, and bring ffirth a fruite 
much like unto great Figges, which have a crowne like 
Medlers, aud are within of a high colour, with gralnes 
and the riiidc like unto a Fi^e: they are of good taste, 
and grow abundantly in the fields in many places; They 
worke a strange effect in such as eatc them, for if a 
man eate two, or three, or more, they cause his urine to 
be of the very colour of bloud, which thing chanced 
once to my sehfe. For on a time as I made water, and 
saw the colour of my Urine, 1 entred into a great sus- 
pltion of my life, being so astonished for feare, that I 
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thought the same had chaiised to me upon some other 
caussj in so much that surely my imagination might have 
done me hurt^ but that they which were with me did 
comfort me immediately, declaring the cause thereof, as 
they knew by experience, being attndent mhabitours in 
those regions. There groweth also another Plant, which 
the peo^e of the Countrie call Bihaos; this putteth forth 
certaine straight branches, and very broade leaves, which 
the Indians use for divers purposes: for in some places 
they cover their houses with the leaves thereof, couched 
and laid after the manner of thatch, whereunto it serveth 
very wcU : Sometimes also when it niineth, they cast these 
over their heads, to defend them from the water, They 
make also certaine chests, which they call Havas, weaved 
after a strange sort, and intermixt with the leaves of 
this Bihaos. These Chests are wrought in such sort, that 
although it raine upon them, or they chance to fall into 
the water, yet arc not such things wet as are within 
them: they are made of the branches of the said Bihaos, 
with the leaves weaved together therewith. In these 
they keepe salt, and other subtile things. They use 
them also for another purpose, which is this : that finding 
them in the fields at such time as they have scarsenesse 
of victuals, they digge up the routes of these Pbtnts while 
they are yet yong, or eate the Plant it selfe, in that part 
where it is most tender, which is from a foote under the 
ground, where h is as tender and white as a Reede or 
Bulrush. And for as much as we are now come to the 
end of this narration, it commeth to my remembrance 
to make mention of another thing, which is not farre 
from my purpose: and this is, how the Indians doe staine 
or dye cloath of bombage cotton, or any other thing 
which they intend to dye, of divers colours, as Blacke, 
Tawny, Greene, Blew, Yellow, and Red, which they doe 
with the Barkes, or Rindes, and Leaves of certaine Trees, 
which they know by experience to be good for this 
practise: and by this art they make colours in such per¬ 
fection and excellency, that no better can he devised. 
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But this seeraeth a strange thing, that (hey doe aJl this 
in one sdfe same VcsscU: so that when they have caused 
the said Rindes and Leaves to boile together they mate 
III the same Vcssell without any chanpc (as I have said) 
as many colours as them listeth. Which thing 1 suppose 
to come to passe, bv the disposition of the colour which 
they have first given to the thing that they intend to 
dye or colour, whether it be Thred, Web, or Cloth, or 
any thing that they intend to colour. 

Of venemous Apples, wherewith they poyson their 

Arrowes, 

T He Apples wherewith the Indian Canibals invenome 
their anowes, crow on certaine Trees covered with 
many Branches and Leaves, being very greene, and 
m-owing thicke. They are laden with abundance of 
these eviU fruites, and have their Leaves like the Leaves 
of a Peare-tree, but that they lesse and rounder: 
the ffuire is much like the muscadell Pearcs of the lland 
of Sicilic or Naples in forme and bigncssc, and are m 
some parts stained with red spots, and of very sw«t 
savour; these trees for the most part, grow ever by the 
Sea Coasts, and neere unto the water, and are so hurt- 
and of pleasant savour, that there is no man that seetn 
them, but will desire to eatc thereof. Insomuch that it 
it may bee spoken of any fruit yet growing on the rarth, 
I would say that this was the unhappy fruit whereof our 
first parents * Adam and Eve tasted, whereby they both 
lost their felicvtie, and procured death to them and their 
posterltic. Of these fruits, and of the great Ants whose 
byting causeth swcUlng (whereof I have spoken elsewhere) 
and of the Eutea, or Lysarts, and Vipers, and such other 
venomous things, the Canibals which are the chiefc 
Archers among the Indians, are accustomed to poyson 
their Arrowes, wherewith they kill aU that they wound ; 
These venomes they mingle together, and make thereot 
a blacke Masse or composition, which appeareth like unto 
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Very blAckc Pitch. Of this Poyson I ctused a. great 
quaadtie to bcc burnt, in Sancta Maria Antiqua, in a 
place two leagues and more within the Land, with a great 
multitude of their invenomed Airowes and other muni¬ 
tion, with also the house wherein they were reserved; 
This was in the yeere 1514. at such time as the Armie 
PfsnaJrnai, arrived there with Captaine Pedrarias de Villa, at the 
commaundement of the Catholike King Don Ferdinando. 
But to rcturne to the Histone. These Apples (as I have 
sayde} grow neere unto the Sea: the Christians which 
serve your Majestic in these parties, suppose that there 
is no remedte so profitable for such as are wounded with 
Tietpgura/ these Arrowes, as is the water of the Sea, if the wound 
tie Sea, bee much washed therewith, by which meanes some have 
escaped, although but few: yet to say the truth, albeit the 
water of the Sea, have 3 certaine caustike quaJitie against 
poyson, it is not sufficient remedit in this case, nor yet 
to this day have the Christians perceived that of fiftie 
chat have beesne wounded, three have recovered. But 
that your Majestic may the better consider the force of 
the venome of these trees, you shall further understand, 
that if a man doc but repose himselfe to sleepe a little 
while under the shadow of the same, he hath his head 
and eyes so swoliie when he riseth, that the eye lids are 
joyned with the cheekes, and if it chance one drop or 
more of the deaw of the said tree to fall into the eye, 
it utterly destroyeth the sight. The pestilent nature of 
this tree is such, that it cannot be declared in few words. 

these, there groweth great plentie in the gulfe of 
Uraba, toward the North coast, on the West and East 
side. The wood of these trees when it burnetb, maketh 
so great a stinkc, that no man is able to abide it, by 
reason it causeth so great a painc in the head. 

Among other trees which are in these Indies, as well 
in the Hands, as in the firme land, there is another kind 
which they call Xagua, whereof there is great plentie: 
they are very high, and streight, and faire to behold. 
Of these they use to make Pikes, and Javelins of divers 
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|pngrli«; a nr) bi^DCSSC: they are of a fkire colour, betwcene 
russet and white: this tree brJngeih forth a great fruit 
as big as Papaver or Poppie, and much like thereunto, it 
is very good to be eaten when it is ripe. Out of this 
they get a very ckare water, wherewith they wash their 
l^s, and sometimes all their bodies, when they feele their 
flesh weary, frint, or loose t the which water, beside that 
it hath a binding qualitie, it hath also this propertic, that 
whatsoever it toucheth, it staineth it blacke by little and 
little, uutill it be as blacke as Jet, which colour cannot 
bee taken away in Icsse space then tenne or twelve dayea: 
And if the nayle bee but touched therewith, it is m 
stained, that it can by no meajies be taken away, untill 
it either fall of, or grow out, and be clipped away by 
little and little, as 1 my selfe have oftentimes scene by 
experience. 

There is another kinde of Trees which they call Hohi; 
these are very great and fa ire, and cause wholesome alre 
where they grow, and a pleasant shadow, and are found 
in great abundance: their fruit is very good, and of good 
taste and savom", and much like unto certaine Damsons 
or Prunes being little and yellow, but their stone is very 
great, by reason whereof they have but little meate : their 
Barkc or Rinde boy led in water, maketh a wholesome 
Bathe for the legges, because it bindeth and stayeth the 
loosenessc of the flesh, so sensibly that it is a marvell to 
consider. It is surely a wholesome and excellent Bathe 
against such faintnesse, and is the best Tree that may 
be found in those parts to slecpe under: For ii causeth 
no hcavitiesse of the head, as doe divers other Trees, 
which thing 1 speake, because the Christians are much 
accustomed^ in those Regions to lie in the fields. It is 
therefore a common practice among them, that whereso¬ 
ever they finde these Trees, there they spreade their 
Mattresses and Beds wherein they sleepe. 

There are also a kinde of high Ehte trees, and full of 
thomes: the wood of these is most excellent, being very 
blacke and shining, and so heavie that no part thereof 
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can swim above the water, but sinketh immediatly to 
the bottom. Of this wood they make their Arrowes and 
Darts, also Javelins, Speares, and Pikes: and I say PAes, 
because that in the coasts of the 5 ea of Sur, beyond 
Esquegua and Uracha, the Indians use great and long 
Pikes, made of the wood of these Date trees. Of the 
same likewise they make Clubs, and Swords, and divers 
other weapons: Also vessels and houshold stuffe of 
divers sorts, very feire and commodious. Furthermore, 
of this wood the Christians use to make divers mustcall 
instruments, as Clari cymbals. Lutes, Git terns, and such 
other, the which beside their Ikire shining colour like 
unto jeat, arc also of a good sound, and very durable, 
by reason of the hardnesse of the wood. 

After that I have said thus much of Trees and Plants, 
I have thought good also to speake somewhat of Herbs, 
You shall therefore understand, that in these Indies there 
is an herbe much like unto a yellow Lilly, about whose 
leaves there grow and creepe certaine Cordes or Laces, 
as the like is partly scene in the herbe which we call 
Laced savory, but these of the Indies are much bigger, 
and longer, and so strong that they tie their hanging 
beds thereby, which they ^ Hamacas, whereof we have 
spoken elsewhere: these Cordes they call Cab via, and 
Henequen, which are all one thing, saving that Henequen 
is lesse and of a finer substance, as it w*ere Line, and 
the other is grosser, like the w'ike or twist of Hempe, 
and is imperfect in comparison to the other: they are of 
colour betweene white and yellow, like unto abarne, and 
some also white. With Henequen, which is the most 
subtile and fine threed, the Indians saw in sunder Fetters, 
Chalnes, or barres of Iron, in this manner: They moove 
the threed of Henequen upon the Iron which they intend 
to saw or cut, drawing the one hand after the other as 
doe they that saw, putting ever now and then a portion 
of fine Sand upon the threed, or on the place or part of 
the Iron, where they continue rubbing the said threed, 
sn that if the threed be worne, they take another, and 
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contmue in their worke as before^ luitilt they have cut 
in Etuider the Iroiij although it bee never so bigge, 
cut it as if it were a tender thing, and easie to be sawen. 

And forasmuch as the leaves of Trees may be counted 
among Herbs, I will here speake somewhat of the qualltie 
of the leaves of certaine Trees which are found in the 
Hand of Hispaniola^ These trees are so full of thomes, 
that there is no tree or plant that ^meth more wilde and 
deformed; so thaE I cannot well determine whether they 
bee Trees or Plants: they have certaine branches full of 
large and deformed leaves, which branches were first 
leaves like unto the other. As the branches made of 
these leaves grow forth in length, there commeth other 
leaves of them : so that in fine it is a difficult thing to 
describe the forme of these trees, except the should 
be done by a Painter, whereby the Eye might conceive 
that wherein the Tongue faileth in fois behalfe. The 
leaves of this tree are of such vertue, that being well 
beaten and spred upon a cloth, after the manner of a 
plaister, and so laid to a legge or arme that is broken in 
many pieces, it healeth it in fifteene dayes, and maketh 
it as whole as though it had never beene broken: During 
the time of this operation, it cleaveth so fast to the flesh, 
that it cannot without much dffficultie be taken away, 
but assoone as it hath healed the sore, and wrought his 
operation, it looseth it selfe from the place where it was 
laid, as I my selfe, and divers other which have proved 
it, know by experience. 

Of Fishes, and of the manner of fishing. 

I N the Sea coasts of the firme Land, there are divers 
and sundrie klndes of fishes, much differing in shape 
and forme. And although it be impossible to speake of 
all, yet will I make mention of some. And first to begin 
at Sardines, you shall understand that there is found a 
kinde of these fishes very large and with red tailes, being 
a very delicate fish* The best kindes of other fishes are 
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these, Moxarre, Diahucc, Brcttes, Dahnos^ Thornbacks, 
and Salmcns: All these, and divers other which 1 doe 
not now remember, are taken in great quantitie in Rivers. 
There are likewise taken very good Crevishes. There 
are also found in the Sea, certaine other hshes, as Soles, 
Mackerels, Turbuts, Palamitep Lizz^, Polpi, ChJeppe, 
Xaibas, Locusts, Olsters, exc^dlng great Tortoises, and 
Tiburoni of marvellous bignesse: also Manates, and 
Murene, and many other fisheSj which have no names 
in our language, and these of such diversitie and quantide, 
as cannot bee expressed without large writing and long 
time. But to let passe to in create particularly of the 
multitude of fishes, 1 intend to speake chiefly^ and some¬ 
what largely, of three sorts of most notable fishes : whereof 
the first is, the great Tortoises, the second is called 
Tiburon, and the third Manate. And to begin at the 
first, I say that In the Hand of Cuba, are fbund great 
Tortoises (which are certaine sheU fishes) of such bignesse 
that ten or fifteenc men are scarsly able to lift one of them 
out of the water, as I have beene informed of credible 
persons dwelling In the same Hand. But of that which 
1 my selfe have seene, 1 can testifLe, that in the firme Land, 
in the village of Ada, there are of this sort some taken and 
killed of such bignesse, that sixe men with much difficultie 
could scarsly draw them out of the water, and commonly 
the least sort of them are as much as two men may 
carry at a burden: that which I saw lifted up by sixe men, 
had her shell a yard and a quarter in length, and in breadth 
more then five yards. The manner of taking them, is 
this: It sometimes chanceth that in their great nets (which 
they call shoote nets) there are found certaine Tortoises 
of the common sort, in great quantities^ and when they 
come out of the Sea, and bring Forth their egges, and goe 
together by companies from the Sea, to feede on the Limd, 
the Christians or Indians follow their steps which they 
finde in the Sand, and soone overtake them, because they 
are very heavic and slow in going, although they make 
all the haste they can to rcturne to the Sea, assoone as 
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they espy any body. When they that pursue them have 
overtaken them, they put a stake or staife under their 
legs* and overturne them on their backs as they ate yet 
running, so that they can goe no further^ nor yet rise 
againe or turnCj and thus they suffer them to lye still 
while they follow after the rest, which they overturne In 
like manner: and by this meanes take very many, at such 
times as they come forth of the Sea, as I have said; This 
fish is very excellent and wholesome to be eaten, and of 
good taste. 

The second of the three fishes whereof I have spoken, 
Is the Tiburon: this is a very great fish^, and very quick 
and swift in the water, and a cruell Devourer : these are 
oftentimes taken, aswell when the ships are under saiie in 
the Ocean, as also when they lye at anker, or at any other 
time, and especially the least kinde of these fishes. When 
the ships are under saile, the biggest sort are taken after 
this manner. When the Tiburon seeth the ship say ling, 
hee folio we th it swimming behindj the which things the 
Manners seeing, cast fbrtli ail the filth of the ship into 
the Sea for th^ fish to eate, who nevtrthelesse folio wet h 
them with equal! pase, although they make never such 
haste with foil winde and sailes, and walloweth on every 
side and about the ship, and thus foUoweth it sometime 
for the space of a hundred and flftie leagues, and more, 
and when the Mariners are disposed to take them, they 
cast downe by the stern c of the ship a hooke of Iron, as 
bigge as the biggest finger of a mans hand, of three spans 
in length, and crooked like a fish-hooke, with beards 
according to the bignesse thereof, and fkstned to an Iron 
chaine of five or sixe linkes neere unto the end, and from 
thence tyed with a great rope, fastning also on the hooke 
for a bait, a piece of some fish, or nogs flesh, or some 
other flesh, or the bowels and intrals of another Tiburon 
which they have taken before, which may easily be done, 
for I have seene nine taken in one day, and if they would 
have taken more, they might also. Thus when the 
Tiburon hath pleasantly followed the ship a long voyage, 
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at the length he sTpailoweth the bait with the hooke, and 
aswell by his striving to flee or escape, as also by the 
swift passage of the ship, the hooke overthwarteth and 
catcheth hSd of his chaps: the which fish when it is 
taken, it is of such huge blgnessc> that twelve or fiftccne 
men arc scarsly able to draw it out of the water, and lift 
it into the ship, where one of the Mariners giveth it many 
knocks on the head with a club or beetle, untill he have 
slaine it: they are sometimes found of ten or twelve foote 
long, and of five, slxc, or seven spans in breadth, where 
they are broadest: they have very great and wide mouthes, 
to the proportion of the rest of their bodies, and have 
two rowes of teeth, the one somewhat separate ftom the 
other, of crucll shape, and standing very thickc, When 
they have sbine this fish, they cut the body thereof in 
small pieces, and put it to drie, hanging it three or foure 
dayes at the Cordes of the saile clothes to drie in the 
winde, and then eate it: It is doubtlesse a good fish, and 
of great commoditic to serve the ships for victualts for 
many dayes: the least of these fishes are most wholesome 
and tender, it hath a skin much like to the* skin of a Sole 
whereunto the said Tiburon is like in shape: Which 1 
say, because Plinie hath made mention of none of these 
three fishes, among the number of them wherof he writeth 
in his Naturall historic. These Tiburons come forth of 
the Sea, and enter into the Rivers, where they are no 
lesse perillous then great Lizards or Crocodiles, whereof 
I have spoken largely before: For they devourc Men, 
Kine, and Horses, even as doe the Crocodiles; they are 
very dangerous in certaine washing places or Poolcs by 
the Rivers sides, and where they have devoured at other 
times. Divers other fishes both great and small, of 
sundrie sorts and kindes, are accustomed to follow the 
ships going under saile, of the which T wilt sp^ke some¬ 
what when I have written of Manate, which is the third 
of the three whereof I have promised to entreat. Manatc 
therefore, is a fish of the Sea, of the biggest sort, and 
much greater then the Tiburon in length and breadth, and 
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is very brutish and vik, so that it appeareth in forme 

like unto one of those great vessels made of Goats skins, 

wherein they use to carry new wine in Medina de Campo, 

or in Arevalo: the head of this beast is like the head of 

an Oxe, with also like eyes, and hath in the place of armes, [lH' 9^8-] 

two great stumps wherwith he swimmeth: it is a very 

gentle and tame beast, and commeth oftentimes out of 

the water to the next shoare, where if he finde any herbes 

or grassCj he feedeth thereof. Our men are accuston^d 

to kill many of these, and divers other good fishes, with 

their Crosse-bowesj pursuing them in Barkes or Canoas, 

because they swim in manner above the water : the which 

thing when they see, they draw them with a hooke tyed 

at a small corde, but somewhat strong: As the fish ficeth 

away, the Archer ktteth goe, and prolonged! the corde 

by htde and little, undll he have kt it goe many lathoms: 

at the end of the corde, there is Eyed a corke, or a piece 

of light wood, and when the fish is gone a htde way, and 

hath coloured the water with his bloud, and feeleth him- 

selfe to faint stud draw toward the end of his life, he 

resorteth to the shoare, and the Archer foUoweth, gathering 

up his corde, whereof while there yet remaine sixe or 

eight fathoms, or somewhat more or lesse, he draweth it 

toward the Land, and draweth the fish therewith by little 

and little, as the waves of the Sea helpc him to doe it 

the more easily: then, with the helpc of the rest of his 

companie, he lifteth this great beast out of the Water to 

the Land, being of such bignesse, that to convey it from 

thence to the Citie, it shafi be requisite to have a Cart 

with a good yoke of Oxen, and sometimes more, according 

as these fishes are of bignesse, some being much greater 

then other some in the same kinde, as Is seene of other 

beasts: Sometimes they lift these fishes into the Canoa 

or fiarke, without drawing them to the Land as before, 

for as soonc as they are slaine, they flote above the water: 

And 1 bekeve verily that this fish is one of the best in 
the world to the taste, and the likest unto flesh, especially 
so like unto beefe, that who so hath not seene it whole, 
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can judge it to be none other when hee seeth it in pieces 
then very Beefc or Veale, and is certainly so like unto 
flesh, that all the men in the world may herein be deceived : 
the taste likewise, is like unto the taste of very good 
Veale, and lasteth long, if it be powdred: so that in fine, 
the Beefc of these parts, is by no meanes Eke unto this. 
This Manate hath a certaine stone, or rather bone in his 
head within the braine, which is of qualitie greatly 
appropriate a^nst the disease ol the stone, if it be burnt 
and ground into smaE powder, and taken fasting in the 
mormng when the paine is felt, in such quantide as may 
lye upon a peny, with a draught of good white wine: 
For being thus taken three or foure mornings, it acquieteth 
the griefe, as divers have told me which nave proved it 
true, and 1 my selfe by testimonie of sight, doe witnesse 
that I have seen this stone sought of divers for this effect. 

There are also divers other fishes as bigge as this 
Manate, among the which there is one callm Vihuella. 
This fish bcareth in the top of his head a sword, being 
on every side full of many sharp teeth: this sword is 
naturally very hard and strong, or foure or five spans in 
length, and of propordon according to the same bigaesse : 
and for this cause is this fish called Spada, that is, the 
Sword fish. Of this kinde some are found as little as 
Sardines, and other so great, that two yokes of Oxen are 
scarsly able to draw them on a Cart. But whereas before 
I have promised to speake of other fishes, which are taken 
in these Seas while the ships are under saJJe, I will not 
forget to speake of the Tunny, which is a great and good 
fish, and is oftentimes taken and kild with Trout speares, 
and hookes, cast in the water, when they play and swim 
about the ships. In Eke manner also are taken many 
Turbuts, which are very good fishes as are Eghdy in all 
the Sea. And here is to be noted, that in the great Ocean 
Sea, there is a sirange thing to be considered, which all 
that have beene in the Indies afiirme to bee true: And 
this is, that like as on the Land there are some Provinces 
fertile and fhiitftill, and some barren, even so doth the 
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like chance in the Sea: So that at some wlncle-s the ships 
saile fiftie, or a hundred, or two hundred leagues and more, 
without taking or seeing of one fish i and againc,^ in the 
selfb same Ocean in some places, ali the water is seen 
tremble by the mooving of the fishes, where they are taken 
abundantly. It cornmeth further to my remembrance to 
speake somewhat of the flying of fishes, which is doubt- 
lesse a strange thing to behold, and is after this^ manner. 
When the ships saifc by the great Ocean, foDowing their 
viage, there riseth sometimes on the one side or on the 
other, many companies of certaine Utde^ fishes, of the 
which the biggest is no greater then a ^dine, and so 
diminish Icsse and lesse from that quantitie, that some 
of them are very little: these are called Volatori, that Is, 
flying fishes i they rise by great companies and flocks, in 
such multitudes that It is an astonishment to behold them : 
Sometimes they rise but little from the water, and (as it 
cbanceth) continue one flight for the space of an hundred 
paces, and sometimes more, or lesse, before they tall againe 
into the Sea, sometimes also they fall into the ships. And 
1 remember, that on an evening when aH the companie 
in the ship were on their knees, singing Salve Regina, 
in the highest part of the Castle of the poope, and sailed 
with a full wlndCj there jessed by ua a flocke of these flying 
fishes, and came so neere us, that many of them fell into 
the ship, among the which, two or three fell hard by mce, 
which I tooke alive in my hand, so that I might well 
perceive that they were as blgge as Sardines, and of the 
same quantitle, having two wings or quils growing out 
of their finnes, like unto those wherewith all fishes swim 
in Rivers : these wings are as long as the fishes themselves. 
As long as their wings are moist, they beare them up 
in the aire, but assoone as they are drie, they can continue 
their flight no father then as I have said before, but fall 
immediatly into the Sea, and so rise againe, and flic as 
before from place to place. In the yeere 1515 . when I 
Came first to enforme your Majestic of the state of the 
things in India, and was the yeere following in Flanders 
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in the time of your most fortunate successe in these your 
Kingdomes of Arragon and Castile^ whereas at that voyage 
I sayled above the lland Bermuda, otherwise called Garza, 
being the furthest of all the Hands that are found at this 
day in the world, and arriving there at the depth of eight 
jsxds of water, and distant from the Land as fcre as the 
shot of a piece of OrdinanceT I determined to send some 
of the ship to Land, aswell to make search of such things 
as were therej os also to leave in the Hand certaine Hogs 
for increase. But the time not serving tny purpose by 
reason of contraric winde, I could bring my ship no neerer 
the Ilandj being twelve leagues in length, and sixe in 
breadth, and about thirtie in circuit, lying in the three 
and thirtieth degree of the North side. While 1 remayned 
here, I saw a strife and combat betweene these flying fishes, 
and the fishes named Gilt heads, and the fowles called 
Sea-mewes, and Cormorants, which surely seemed unto me 
a thing of aa great pleasure and solace as could be devised, 
while the Gilt heads swam on the brim of the water, and 
sometimes lifted their shoulders above the same, to raise 
the flying fishes out of the water to drive them to flight, 
and follow them swimming to the place where they fall, 
to take and eate them suddenly, ilgaine on the other 
side, the Sea-mewes and Cormorants, take many of these 
flying fishes, so that by this meanes they are neither safe 
in the Aire, nor in the Water. In the selfe same perill 
and danger doe men live in this mortall life, wherein is 
no certaine securftie, neither in high estate, nor in lowe. 
Which thing surely ought to put us in remembrance of 
that blessed and safe resting place which God hath pre¬ 
pared for such as love him, who shall acquiet and finish 
the travailes of this troublesome world, wherein are so 
many dangers, and bring them to that eternal] life where 
they shall finde eternall securitie and rest* 
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Of the increase and decrease (that is) rvsing and 
falling of our Ocean Sea, and South Sea, 
c^lcd tlie Sc^a. Stir* 

T Will DOW speake of certains things which 
1 in the Proviia, or at tho least in the C. Be of Go den 
Castile, otherwise called Beragua, 
the North Sea, and of the South Sea, caUed 
Sur not omitting to note one smgu^r atid^ marvellous 
thing which I have considered of the Ocean Sea, where 
hitherto no Cosmographer, Pilot, or Mariner, or , 

hlvTsatisfied me*^ I say therefore, as .t is well knowne 
to your Majestic, and all such as 

OcL Sea, that this great Ocean casteth ^ r 

Sea Medtterraneum %y the mouth of the Straight ot 
^ralterra, in the which the water, from the end and 
ftirthest p!it of that Sea, even unto the mouth of the said 
Smight. nithne in the <'’e ™?' 

called Levante. or m any other ^t of th' S'” 
terranelim. the Sea doth not so M nor “ViMe 

would iudge for so great a Sea, but mcreaseth very litt , 
and a smal space i Neverthelesse, without the ° 

the Straight in the mayne Ocean, it mcreaseth and ^ 
very mu§i, and a great space of ground, 
to sixe houres, as in all the coasts of Spain , _ > 

Flanders, Germanic, and England. The selfe same Ckmn 
^Tihe firme L^nd newly found, in the coasts of the 
same lying toward the North, doth neither rise nor fell, 
nor likewise in the Hands of Hispaniola and ^uba and 
all the other Hands of the same lymg toward the North 
for the space of three thousand leagues, but onely in 1 ke 
manner as doth the Sea Mediterrancum m Italie, which 
is in manner nothing, in respect to that increase and 
decrease which the said Ocean hath m the coasts of 
and Flanders- But this is yet a greater thing, ^ 
the selfc same Ocean in the coast of the said firme Land 
lying toward the South, in the Citie of Panama, and also 
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in the coast of that I^nd which lyeth toward the East 
and ^\'Cst /roiti that Citic, as in the Hand of Pearlea or 
Margarita, which the Indians call Tarrarequi, and also in 
XaboM and Otoque, and in all other Hands of the South 
Tie fiie at Sea of Sur, the water riseth and falleth so much, that when 
It goeth in manner out of sight, which thing 1 
leastseraxe have seenc oftentimes. And here ^onr Majestle 

miiti. niay note another thing, that from the North Sea to the 

TkeSeuti^ea^ South Sea, being of such difference the one from the other 
in rising and failing, yet is the Land that divideth them 
not past eighteene or twentie leagues in breadth from 
Coast to Coast: So that both the said Seas, being all one 
Ocean, this strange effect is a thing worthy greauy to bee 
considered of all sucli as have inclination and desiirc to 
know the secret workes of Nature, wherein the Infinite 
power and wisedome of God is seene to be such, as may 
allure all good Natures to reverence and love so divine a 
Majestic. 


Of the straight or narrow passage of the Land 
lying betweene the North and South Sea, hy 
the which Spices may much sooner and easilier 
be brought from the Hands of Molucca into 
Spaine by the West Ocean, then by that way 
whereby the Portiigals saile into the East 
India. 

'^T^He firme Ijind in some parts thereof is so straight 
A and narrow, that the Indians say, that from the 
Etquegua aed Mountaines of the Province of Esquegua or Urraca 
{which are betweene the one Sea and the other) if a man 
ascend to the top of the Mountaines, and lookc toward 
[III. V.990.] the North, he may see the Water of the North Sea of the 
Province of Beragua: and againc looking the contrarle 
way, may on the other side (towards the South) see the Sea 
of Sur, and the Provinces which confine with it, as doc 
the Territories of the two Lords or Kings of the said 
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Provinces of Urraca and Esquegun. Some measure this 
way in this part, to bee from Sea to Sea eighteenc leagues, 
which I suppose to bee rather tweutie, not for that it Is 
any more by measure, but because it is rough and difficult, 
as I have said, and as i have found it by experience, having 
now twise passed that way by foote, counting from the 
Port and Village of Nombre de Dios, unto the Dominion 
of the Cacique of Junnaga, otherwise called Capira, eight 
leagues, and from thence to the River ot Chagre, other 
eight leagues. So that at this River, being sixteetie 
leagues from the said Port, endeth the roughnesse of the 
way: then from hence to the marvellous Bridge are two 
leagues, and beyond that, other two, unto the Port of 
Panama: So that ail together, in my judgement, make 
twentie leagues. It is a marvellous frcilitie to bring 
Spices by this way which I will now declare. From 
Panama to the River of Chagre, are foure leagues of 
good and faire way, by the which Carts may passe at 
pleasure, by reason that the Mountaines are but few and 
little, and that the greatest part of these fbure leagues 
is a plaine ground void of Trees; and when the Carts are 
come to the said River, the Spices may be carried in Barkes 
and Pitiases. For this River entreth into the North Sea 
five or sixe leagues lower then the Port of Nomen Dei, 
and emptieth it selfe in the Sea neere unto an Hand called 
Bastimento, where is a very good and safe Port. Your 
Majestic may now therefore consider, how great a thing, 
and what commoditie it may be to convey Spices this way, 
tbrasmuch as the River of Chagre, having his originall 
oncly two leagues from the South Sea, continueth his 
course, and emptieth it selfe into the other North Sea. 
This River runneth fast, and is very great, and so com¬ 
modious for this purpose as may bee thought or desired; 
the marvellous Bridge made by the worke of Nature, being 
two leagues beyond the said River, and other two leagues 
on this side the Port of Panama, so lying in the mid way 
betweene them both, as framed naturally in such sort, that 
none which passe by this voyage doth see any such Bridge, 
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or thinke that there is any such building in that place, 
untiU they be in the top thereof, in the way tow^d 
Panama: But assoone as they are on the Bridge, looking 
toward the right hand, they see a little River under them, 
which hath his Channel! ^staiit from the feete of them 
that \ralke over it, the space of two speares length or 
more. The water of this River is very shallow, not 
passing the depth of a mans kgge to the knee, and is in 
breadth betweene thirtie and forde paces, and frUeth into 
the River of Chagre. Toward the right hand, standing 
on this Bridge, there is nothing scene but great Trees. 
The largenesse of the Bridge contayneth fifteene paces, 
and the Fength thereof about threescore or fourscore paces: 
The Arch is so made of most hard stone, that no man can 
behold it without admiration, being made by the High 
and Omnipotent Creator of all things. 


How things that are of one kinde, differ in forme 
and cjmlitie, according to the nature of the 
place where they are engendred or grow, and 
of the beasts called Tigres. 

I N the fir me Land are found many terrible beasts, which 
some thinke to be Tigres. Which thing neverthclesse 
1 dare not affirme, considering what Authors d^:^e write 
of the lightnesse and agilitie of the Tigre, whereas this 
beast, being otherwise in shape very like unto a Tigre, 
is notwithstanding very slow. Yet true it is, that accord’ 
ing to the marvades of the World, and differences which 
naturall things have in divers Regions under Heaven, 
and divers constellations of the same, under the which they 
are created, wee see that some such Plants and Herbea 
as are hurtfuU in one Countrie, arc harmelesse and whole¬ 
some In other Regions. And Birds which in one Province 
are of good taste, are in other so unsavourie that they 
may not bee eaten. Men likewise which in some 
Countries are blacke, are in other places white: and yet 
are both these and they, men. Even so may it be, that 
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Tigres are light in some Region, as they write, atid may 
ncverthelesse be slow and heavie in these Ladies of yoi^ 

Majcstie, whereof wee speake. The Sheepe of Arable Shttft. 

draw their tailes long and blggc on the ground, and the 

Bulls of Egypt have their haire growing toward their Btdh. 

heads; yet are those Sheepe, and these Bulls. Men in 

some Countries are bardic and of good courage, and in 

other naturally fearful! and bruitish. All these things, and 

many more, which may be said to this purpose, are easie 

to bee prooved, and worthy to bee beleeved, of such as 

have read of the like in Authors, or travelled the orld, 

whereby their owne sight may teach them the experience 

of these things whereof I speake. It is also manifest that 

Jucca, whereof they make their bread in the Hand of Jstca. 

Hispaniola, is deadly poison if it be eaten greene with 

the juyee: and yet hath it no such ^ropertie in the firme 

Land, where 1 have eaten it many times, and found it to 

be a good fruit. The Bats of Spaine, although they bite, Bati. 

yet are they not venemous; but in the firme Land, many 

die that ate bitten of them. And In this forme may^ so 

many things be said, that time shall not suffice to write, 

who-eas my intent is onely to prooye that this beast 

may be a Tlgre, or of the kinde of Ti^es, although 

it bee not of such lightnesse and swiftnesse, as are [Ilf v. 991.] 

they whereof Plinie and other authors speake, describ- Prmit, 

Ing it to bee one of the swiftest beasts of the Land, and 
that the River of Tygris for the swift course thereof was Tht 
called by that name. The first Spaniards, which saw this 
Tygcr in the firme land, did so name it. Of the kind 
of these, was that which Don Diego Columbo, the Admiral 
sent your Majesty out of New Spaine to Toledo. Their 
heads arc like to the heads of Lions, or Lionesses, but 
greater: the rest of all their bodies, and their legs, are 
full of black spots one neere unto another, & divided 
with a circumference, or fringe of red colour, shewing 
(as It were) a fklre work and correspondent picture, about 
their croopes or hinder parts, they have these spots biggest 
aud lease Bt Icsse toward their bellies, legs, & heads. 1 
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have seen some of three spans in height, and more then 
five ill length. They are beasts of great force, with strong 
legs, and well armed with nayles and fanges, which we call 
Dog-teeth: they are so fierce, that in my judgement, no 
reall Lyon of the biggest sort is so strong or fierce. Of 
these, there are many found in the firme Land, which 
deyoure many of the Indians, and doe much hurt other¬ 
wise: but since the comming of the Christians, many 
have beene killed with Crosse-bowes after this manner. 
TAiAnui-mg Assoone as the Archer hath knowledge of the haunt of 
9 fTigrti. ^ny of these Tygers, hee goeth searching their trace, with 
his Crosse-bow, and with a littje Hound or Begie, & not 
Tvith a grey-hound; because this Beast would scKjn kill 
any Dogge that would venter on him: When the Hound 
hath found the Tigrc, he runneth about him baying con- 
tin ually, and approacheth so neere him, snapping and 
grinning, with so qulckc flying and returning, that he 
hereby so molesteth this fierce Beast, that hee driveth him 
to take the next Tree, at the foot whereof he remayneth 
still baying, and the Tigre grinning and shewing his teeth, 
while in die meane time the Archer com met h neere, and 
twelve or fourteene paces off, striketh him w'lth the querell 
of his Crosse-bow in the brest, and flyeth incontinent, 
leaving the Tigre in his travell for hfe and death, bytlng 
the Tree and eating earth for ficrcenesse: then within the 
space of two or three houres, or the day following, the 
Archer returneth thither, and with his Dogge findeth the 
place where hee lyeth dead. The Indians (and especially 
they of the firme l4and in the Province which the Catholike 
King Don Ferdinando commanded to bee called Golden 
Castile) call this Beast Ochi. This thing is strange that 
chanced of latc! that whereas the Tigre whereof we have 
made mention before, would have killed his keeper that 
then kept him in a Cage,, was in few dales after made so 
ATignmadf tame, that he led her tj'cd only with a small coard, and 
tamr. plaid with her so familiarly, that I marvelled greatly to 

see it, yet not without certaine beliefe that this friendship 
will not last long, without danger of life to the Keeper, 
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forasmuch as surdy these Beasts are nor meet to be among 
men, for their fiercenesse and cruel] nature that cannot 
be tamed. 

Of the manners and customer of the Indians of the 
Firme Land, and of their women. 

de manners and customes of these Indians, arc divers 



A in divers Provinces. Some of them tate as many 
Wives as them list, and other live with one Wife, whom 
they forsake not without consent of both parties, which 
chanceth especially when they have no children. The 
Nobilitic aswd men as wom'en, repute it infamous to joyne Tht hdian 
with any of base Parentage or Strangers, except Christians, 
whom they count Noblemen, by reason of their valiant’ 
nesse, although they put a difference betweene the common 
sort and the other to whom they shew obedience, coutating 
it for a great matter and an honorable thing, if they bee 
beloved of any of them : insomuch that if they know any 
Christian man carnally, they keepe their (aith to hint, 
so that hee be not long absent farre from them, for their 
intent is not to be Widdowes, or to live chaste like 
religious women. Many of them have this custome, that 
when they perceive that they are with childe, they take Usmtiirelt 
an Hearbe wherewith they destroy that is conceived: for 
they say that only well aged women should beare children, 
and that they will not foAeare their pleasures, and deforme 
their bodies with bearing of children, whereby their Tcates ireaiti. 
become loose and hanging, which thing they greatly dis¬ 
praise. When they are delivered of their children, they 
goe to the River and wash them, which done, their bloud 
and purgation ccasseth Immediately: And when after this 
they have a few dayes abstcined from the company of men, 
they become so streight, as they say which have had carnal 
fiimiliaritie with them, that such as use them, cannot 
without much difficultie satisfie their appetite: They also 
which never had children, are ever as Virgins. In some 
parts they wearc certaine little Aprons round about them 
XV 101} o 
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before atid behind, as low as to their knees and hammes, 
wherewith they cover their privy parts, and are naked ali 
their bodie beside. The principall men beare their 
Privities in a hollow Pipe or Gold, but the coittinon sort 
have them inclosed in the shells of certaine great Welkes, 
and are beside utterly naked; For they thinke it no more 
shame to have their Cods seene, then any other part of 
their bodies: and in many Provinces both the men and 
women goe utterly naked, without any such coverture 
at all. In the Province of Cueva they call a man Cbuy, 
and a woman Ira, which name is not greatly disagreeable 
to many both of their women and of ours. 

These Indians give great honor and reverence to thdr 
Caciques (that is) their Kings and Rulers. The principal] 
Cacique, hath twelve of his most strong Indians appointed 
to beare him, when be removeth to any place, or goeth 
abroad for his pleasure. Two of them carrie him sitting 
upon a long pecce of wood, which is naturally as light 
as they can finde, the other ten follow next unto him as 
footemen: they keepe continually a trotting past with 
him on their shoulders. When the two that carrie him 
are wearie, other two come in their places, without any 
disturbance or stay. And thus if the way be pkine, they 
carry him in this manner for the space of Weene or twenty 
leagues in one day. The Indians that are assigned to 
this office, are for the most part slaves, or Naboriti, that 
is, such as are bound to continual! service. 

I have also noted that when the Indians perceive them¬ 
selves to be troubled with too much bloud, they let 
themselves bloud in the calfe of their Jegges, and brawnes 
of their armes: this doe they with a very sharpe stone, 
and sometimes with the small tooth of a Viper, or with 
a sharpe reede or thome. All the Indians are commonly 
without Beards, in so much that it is in a manner a marvell 
to see any of them either men or women to have any 
downe or haire on their feces, or other parts of their 
bodies; Albeit I saw the Cacique of the Province of 
Catarapa, who had haire on his fece and other parts of 
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his body, as had also his wife in such places as women are 
accustomed to faave« This Cacic^ue had a ^eat part ot his 
body painted with a bbcke colour, which never fedethj 
and is much like unto that wherewith the Moores paint 
themselves in Barbaric in token of Nobilitic. But the 
Moores are painted specially on their visage and throate, 
and certaine other parts- Likewise the pnncipall Indians 
use these paintings on their armes and breasts, but not 
on their visages, because among them the slaves are so 
marked. When the Indians of certaine Provinces goe to 
the battoile (especially the Caniball Archers) they Carrie 
certaine shcb of great welkes of the Sea, which they blow, 
and make therewith great aaund, much like the noise of 
Hornes: they Carrie also certaine Timbrels, which they 
use in the stead of Drummes: also very fairc Plumes of 
Feathers, and certaine armour of gold, especially great 
and round peeces on their breasts, and splints on their 
armes. Likewise other peaces, which they put on their 
heads and other jjarts of their bodies: Fo'r they esteeme 
nothing so much as to appeare gallant in the warres, :md 
to goe in most comely order that they can devise, glistering 
witn precious Stones, Jew'els, Gold, and Feathers. Of 
least of these welkes or perewincles, thej' make certaine 
little Beades, of divers sorts and colours: they make also 
little Bracelets, which they mingle with gaudes of Gold, 
these they roule about their armes from the elbow to the 
wrest of the hand. The like also doc they on their legges 
from the knees to the soles of their fceie, in token of 
Nobilitie, especially their Noble Women in divers Pro¬ 
vinces are accustomed to wears such Jewels, and have 
their neckes in manner laden therewith : these Beades and 
Jewels, and such other trinkets, they call Caquiras. Beside 
these dso, they wearc certaine Rings of Gold at their mres 
and nostrels, which they bore full of holes on both sides, 
so that the Rings hang upon their Uppes. Some of these 
Indians are poulde and rounded; albeit commonly both 
the Men and Women take it tor a decent thing to wearc 
long haire, which the women weare to the middest of 
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their shoulders, and cut it ^qu^lly, especially above their 
browes: this doe they with certaiae hard Stones, which 
they teepe for the same purpose. The principall Women, 
when their teates fell, or become loose, beare them up 
with barres of Gold^ of the length of a spanne and a 
halfe, well wrought, and of such bignesse that some of 
them weigh more then two hundred Castelans or Ducades 
of Gold : these barres have holes at both the ends, whereat 
they rye two small cords made of Cotton at every end 
of the barres: one of these cords goeth over the shoulder, 
and the other under the arme hoks, where they tye both 
together, so that by this meanes the barre beare rh up their 
teates. Some of these chlefe Women goe to the battaile 
with their Husbands, or when they themselves are regents 
in any Provinces, in the which they have all things at 
commandementj and execute the office of generall Cap- 
taines, and cause themselves to be carried on mens backs, 
in like manner as doe the Caciques, of whom I have spoken 
before. 

These Indians of the firme Land are much of the same 
stature and colaur as arc they of the Hands ; they arc 
for the most part of the colour of an Olive: if there be 
any other difference, it is more in bignesse then otherwlsCs 
and especially they that are called Coronati, are stronger 
and bigger then any other that I have scene in these parts, 
except those of the Hand of Giajits, which are on the 
South side of the Hand of Hispaniola, neere unto the 
coasts of the firme Land, and likewise certain other which 
they cal! Jucatos, which are on the North side. All which 
chiefly, although they be no Giants, yet are they doubt- 
Icsse the biggest of the Indians that are known to this 
day, and commonly bigger then the Flemings’ and especi¬ 
ally many of them, as well women as men, are of very 
high stature, and are all archers both men and women. 
These Coronati inhabit thirtie leagues in length by these 
coasts, from the point of Canoa to the great river w'hich 
they call Guadalchibcr, neere unto Sancta Maria de gratia. 
As I traversed by those coasts, I filled a butt of frs^^h 
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water of that river, six leagues in the Sea from the mouth 
thereof where it frlteth into the Sea. They are called 
Coronati (that is Crowned) because ihdr haire is cut round 
by their cares, and pouJde lower a great compasse about 
the Crownej much like the Friers of Saint Augustines 
OrderH And because 1 have spoken of cheir manner of 
wearing their haire, here commetJi to my remembrance 
a thing which I have oftentimes noted in these Indians: 
and this is, that they have the bones of the sculs of their 
heads foure times thicker, and much stronger then ours, 
so that in comming to handstroakes with them, it shall 
be requisite not to strike them on the heads with swords^ 
for so have many swords bcene broken on their heads, 
with little hurt done. 

Of the chiefe Hands, Hispaniola and Cuba, 

T He Indians which at this present inhabit the Hand 
of Hispaniola, are but few in number, and the 
Christians not so many as they ought to be, for as much 
as many of them that were in this Iland, are gone to other 
Hands, and to the firme Land^ For being for the most 
part yong men unmarried, and desirous daily to see new 
things, wherein mans natiire delighteth, they were not 
wiDing to continue long in one place, especially seeing 
daily other new Lands discovered, where they thought 
they might sooner fill their Purses, by being present at 
the first spoilc : Wherein nevcrthelessc their hope deceived 
many of them, and especiaLty such as had houses and 
habitations in this I Una t For I certainely beleeve, con¬ 
firming my sclfe herein with the judgement of many other, 
that if any one Prince had no more seignorics then' onely 
this Hand, it should in short time be such, as not to give 
place either to Sidlie or England, whereas even at this 
present there is tiothing wherefore h would malice their 
prosperity^ not being inferiour to them in any felicity, 
that in manner the heavens can grant to any Land : being 
furthermore such as may inrich many Provinces and King- 
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domeSf by reason of many rich Gold Mines that are in 
it, of the best Gold that is found to this day in the world, 
and in greatest quantitie. In this Hand, nature of her 
selfe bringcrh forth such abundance of Cotton, that if it 
were wrought and itiaintained, there should be more and 
better then in any part of the world. There is so great 
plcntie of excellent Cassia, that a great quantitie is brought 
from thence into Spaine, from whence it is carried to 
divers parts of the world. See. 

In this Hand furthermore are many Sheepe, and a g^t 
number of Ho^es, of the which (as also of the Kine) 
many are become wilde, and likewise many Uogges and 
Cats, of those which were brought out of Spaine: These 
(and especially the Dogs) doe much hurt among the 
Cattell, by reason of the negligence of the Heard-men. 
There are also many Horses, Mares, and Mules, and such 
other Beasts as serve the use of men in Spaine, and are 
much greater then they of the first broode brought thither 
out ot Spaine. 

Saint Domingo was built by line and rule; the Houses 
of Stone very mre. There is also a Cathedrall Church 
builded of late, where as well the Bishop according to 
his dignity, as also the Canons are well endowed. This 
Church is well builded of Stone and Lime, and of good 
workmanship. There are furthermore three Monasteries, 
bearing the name of S. Domitiicke, S. Francis, and S. 
Marie of Mercedes, the which are al wel builded, although 
not so curiously as they of Spain. There is also a very 
good Hospital for the aid & succor of prjore people, which 
was found by Michael Passamont, treasurer to your 
Majestie. The people of this Hand are commonly of 
somewhat lesse stature then are the Spaniards, & of a 
shining or cteare brown color: they have Wives of their 
own, and abstaine from their Daughters, Sisters^ & 
Mothers; (hey have large foreheads, long black halre, 
and no beards or haire in any other parts of iheir bodies, 
as we!! Men as Women, except very few, as perhaps 
scarsly one among a thousand. They goe as naked as 
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they were bornej except that 00 the parts which may not 

with hoaeatie be seenC) they weare a certainc leaie as broad 

as a mans haod^ whtch neverthelesse is not kept close with 

such djligCDCe] but that sometimes a man may see that 

they thinke sufficiently hid. Iti this Hand are certaine 

Glowormes, that shine in the night as doe ours, but arc 

much bigger, and give a greater light: In so much that 

when the men of the Hand goc any journies in the night, 

they beare some of these wormes made fast about their 

feete and head, in such sort that he that should see them 

a farre, and ignorant of the thing, would be greatly 

astonished thereat. By the light of these also, the women 

worke in their houses in the night. These wormta they 

call Cievas. Their light lasteth for the space of three citvatitiifde 

dayes, and diminisheth as they begin to drie up. There tf CAn'umfi. 

is also a kinde of Crowes, whose breath stinketh in the Cnwi nki- 

mornins, and is sweete in the afternoonc; the excrement a^dpsiH, 

which they avoide, is a living wormc* 

In Cuba, is a certaine kinde of Partridges, being very Pertnd^i. 
little, with their feathers much of the colour of Turtle 
Doves, but are of much better taste to be eaten: they 
arc taken in great number, and being brought wilde into 
the houses, they become as tame within the space of three 
or fbure dayes as though they had beetle hatched there: 
they become exceeding fat in short space, and are doubt- 
lesse the most delicate and pleasant meate that ever 1 
have eaten. But to let passe many other tilings that 
might be here said, and to speake of two mar veilous things 
which are in this Hand of Cuba: whereof the one is, that 
a Valley containing two or three leagues in length 
betweene two Mountaines, is full of a kinde of very 
hard Stones, of such perfect roundnesse, and like unto 
Pellets of Gunnes, that no art can make better or more 
exactly polished. Of these, some are as small as Pellets iy neturt. 
for Handgunncs, and other so encreasing bigger and 994-] 

bigger from that quantitie, that they may serve for all 
sorts of Artillerie, although they be of bignesse to rweive 
one or two or more Qu intales of powder, every Quin (ale 
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coAtamiog oAe hundred weighty or of wha.t other quatidtie 
soever they be. These PeUcts are tdund throughout all 
the Valley within the earth, as in a Mine, which they 
digge, and take out such as they neede of all sorts. The 
other marvellous thing of this Hand is this: That farre 
from the Sea, there issue th out of a Mountaine a certaine 
liquor, much like the Clay of Babylon, called Bitumen, 
or like unto Pitch, in peat quantitie, and such as is very 
commodious for the caking of Shippes: this falleth con¬ 
tinually from the Rockc, and runneth into Sea, in such 
abundance that it is seene doting above the water on every 
side of the Sea thereabout, as it is driven from place to 
jdace by the winde, or course of tbe water. Quintus 
Curtius writeth in his Plistorie, that great Alexander came 
to the Citie of MemJ, where is a great Cave or Denne, 
in the which is a Spring or Fountaine that continually 
avoideth a great quantitie of Bitumen, in such sort, that 
it is au easie thing to beleeve that the stones of the wals 
of Babylon might be laid therewith, according as the said 
Author writeth. 1 have seene this Mine of Bitumen, 
not oncly in the Hand of Cuba, but also such another in 
new Spaine, in the Province of Panuco. 

Thus tkrre I have given you from Master Eden his 
Edition, wherein because many things necessary to the 
naturall History of the Indies are in the Authors Sum- 
marie, and in his 20. Books of a larger Historic, I have 
added hither such things as 1 thought fittest. 

The Udas are like great Rats, and the Cories like 
Conies, of which the people in Hispaniola eate, as alsti 
of the Y Che mi and Mohui are little creatiiires 

also in that Hand : which and their litde mute Dogges 
were aD the foure footed Be^ts they hadj save that of 
Rats there is some question. The Indians of Jam^oi and 
Cuba use to catch fish with the fish Roveras Huntsmen 
or Falconers nse Hounds or Haukes in their game. The 
Indians take it sometimes in their NetSj of which I have 
eaten t and when they will bring up one of them they 
fcede lE in the Sea and carrie it tied to their Canoa by a 
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strong line, which when they sec a fisli fit for prayj they 

loosen and use words to excite courage and \Tilour in dns 

fish; which presently flies like an arrow that fish and 

fastens thereoUj and the Indian lets the line runne out at 

length (being oiled^ of many fkdomcSj and having a peecc 

of wood at the end to buoy it*) till the fish be wearied 1 

this little fish (little above a spanne long, unsightly to FcrAnf^i fAh 

looke on) still holding last^ till the Indian gathering in ^ 

his cord, prepares to ^oare to take the fish, with 

much commendation and words of encouragement to this ^ SAarki- 

chase-fish^ perswadlng him to let got his hold, which uW jV Ay Mm 

otherwise should sooner by violence breake in peeces this in aii 

Huntsman, then force him to unfasten, t hus will he 

fasten on the belly of a Tortoise so great that two Indians 

and sometimes sixe have enough to doe to Carrie the same 

to their houses. This fish Roverso hath scailes Staire 

feshioned, or like the roofe of a mans mouth, and on them 

certain prickks very sbarpe and strong, whereby he fastens 

himselfe to what fish him pleaseth: and these prickly 

scales he hath on the most part of his body^ 

They have likewise a cunning wild-goose-chase^ in a 
great Lake casting in certaine great emptie Pompons in 
the season when Geese resort thither, wherewith they being 
accustomed grow out of feare and will sit on them to bee 
carried. Being thus acquainted, the Indian puts one of 
these emptie Pompons on his head^ and with much dex- 
teritie of swimming enters amongst the Geese, and when 
one hath made him his Porter, no part of his body being 
scene, he swimmes from the rest, and then with his hand 
pulls her in^ and hangs her thus strangled at his girdle, 
and begins a fresh game. 

When their Caciques are dead they lay them on a piece Mm^riah 
of wood or stone, and make a fire about the same which 
may not burne them, but by degrees draw forth all the 
moysture in sweat, leaving onely the skin and bones, and 
then in a place separate repose the same with the Ancestors 
which before had beene so dealt with: this being their 
best Booke of Heraldrie to recount the Names and sevenll 
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Descents in that Pedegree. If any die In battell, or so 
chat they cannot recover his body^ they compose Songs 
which the Children learne touching hiiHj and the manner 
of his death, to supply that memoriali. These Songs 
they call Areytos. As for Letter^ they were so ignorantj 
Leiien. that seeing the intercourse of Spaniards by Letters, they 
thought that Letcets could apeake, and were very cautelous 
in their carriage of them, lest the Letters might accuse 
/irtym, leugt them of ill demeanor by the way. When they will disport 
themselves, the Men and Women meet and take each 
other by the hand, and one goeth before which is called 
Tequina or their Master, with certainc paces measured to 
his singing in a low voice what commerh in his mindc^ 
and after him all the multitude answercth in a higher voice 
with like measures proportioned to the tune, and so 
continue they three or tbure houres, with Chicha or Mayz- 
wine among; sometimes also changing the Tequina and 
Hmer ef taking another with a new tune and song. Their Houses 
are commonly round like a Tent, and sometimes with a 
double water passage (which they mil Buhio) of good 
Timber, thatched with Straw or long Grasse, the Walls 
of Reed pitched into the ground. In the Province of 
Abraync in Golden Castile and thereabouts, there are many 
Villages of Indians which dwell on the tops of Trees in 
[[T[.v, 995.J Houses or Roomes there madCj to which they ascend by 
certaine staires of Besuco, which growes about * Trees, 
used to binde their Walls and Timbers in their 
/w Sui houses before mentioned. Beneath^ the ground is fenny 
and covered with water not so high as a man : and where 
mar^priatti. it is deeper, they use Canoas, and therewith passe to drie 
Land to sow their Mays and Jucca., Battatas and Aies. 
In those houses they are secured from wild Beasts, Enemies 
and Fire. They are not Archers, and use ClubSn In 
the Gulfe of LTraba where Rio Grande enters the are 
many Palme trees in the middest of the River growing 
neere together, on the tops whereof are houses made as 
the former and much bigger, in which many Inhabitants 
dwell together, and have their beds tyed to the lower parts 
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of the said Palme treeSn These bods they call Hamacas, 
being coverlets of Gotten of good threed and well woven, 
of two or three braces long, but narrower, with cordes 
at the ends. The cords ate ot Cotton, or of Heiiequen 
or Cabuya, this the courser threed, that the finer and able 
to cut Iron ; made of the leafe of a certaine herbe. These 
Indians fight also with Clubs, and did iniich harme to 
Captaine Vasco Nunes di Balboa his men, which returned 
with losse not able to over-come them- I have also 
observed that these Indians have the bones of their skulls 
foure times as thicke as those of the Christians, so that 
to strike them with a Sword must be warily done, the 
Swords being thereby often broken. 

Besides the Tigre and other beasts before mentioned, 
in the firme L.and are the Beori (the Christians call them 
Dants, not that they are such, but for some resemblance, 
as is also said of the Tigre) of the bignesse of a meane 
Mule, without homes, ash-coloured; they know not to 
dtesse and tanne their hides. They take them with Dogs, 
but if they take water, they are fierce and cruel!. The 
Gatto Cerviero is as bigge as the l igre and very fierce, 
more dreadful! to the Christians, the swiftest beast yet 
found in those parts. The Lions are a little lesse then 
those of Barbaric and not so full of courage, but fearftill 
and fugitive, and hurt none but such as assault them. 
The Leopards are like those of Barbarie, and are swift 
and fierce, but neither these nor the Lions have yet done 
Christians any harme, nor doe they eate the Indians as the 
Tigres doe. The Foxes are like those of Spaine, but in 
CO four blacker then blacke velvet, and somewhat lesse then 
of Spaine. The Red Deere are as those of Spaine, but 
not so swift. Their Fallow Deere arc like those of Spaine, 
but both Red and Fallow exceed the Spanish in taste. 
Their Conies or Hares are somewhat like ours, but liker 
Hares then Conies, yet lesse then the Conies of Spaine. 
The Marterns are like to those of Spaine in bignesse, 
biting and otherwise: some of them are kept tame and 
are as full of sport and lesse filthy then the Monkeys. 
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The Monkeys are of innumerable sorts and shapes : some 
of them so suttle as they imitate the actions of men, as 
breaking of Pine-apples and Almonds with stones i some 
will throw stones at passengers, or breake boughs to fell 
on them as they passe by to breake their beads, and retort 
the arrowes shot at them, and doe other things incredible. 
Some are as little or lesser then a mans hand, and some 
as great as a meane Mastiffe, I'he Indian Dogs are little 
and barke not, some hayrie and some bare, but wagge the 
taile and leape on those which feede them, and are not 
so tame as ours. The Churchia is as bigge as a small 
Conic, tawnic, sharpe-snowted, dog-toothed, long-tayled 
and eared like a Rat. They doe great harme to their 
Hennes, killing sometimes twentie or more at once to 
sucke their blond: And if they then have young, sheo 
carrieth them with her in a bagge of skin under her belly, 
running alongst the same like a Satchel!, which shee opens 
and shuts at pleasure to kt them in and out : and if any 
come with light when the Damme and young are at their 
Hen-bloud dainties, shee receives them into this bagge, 
and runneth away with them r and if shee finde the way 
stopped, shee climbeth up above the Hen-roost, and is 
sometimes taken alive or dead in this matinera as I have 
seene. Her Teats are within her bagge. It is a stinking 
creature. 

Of Fowics, they have Eagles, Hawke s, Buzzards, 
Ravens, &c. as in Spaine. Other differing sorts they have 
so many that they need rather a Painter then Relator to 
describe them. Of Parrots 1 carried ten or twelve sorts 
at once to King Ferdinand, They flie by couples, a Mate 
and Female together: ind doe much harme to their Come 
groundSn There are Night-sparrowes which fiie hy night 
onely, and strike at the Bats, holding a pleasant pursute 
after them- They are bigger and swifter then Swallowes, 
having a row of white feathers over thwart the wing. The 
Bats draw" much bloud by their bitings; and if they bite 
one man amongst an hundred persons, the same Bat will 
in the nights following still single the same person* They 
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stanch the bloud with hot ashes, or water as hot as may 

be endured, and so I have beene cured. There are 

Peacocks, some yellow, some blacke, with tdles like those 

of Spaine: they are better meat: some are wilde, and some 

tame, which arc brought home young. Other Peacocks Pf^oeti md 

they have, of which the Hens arc ill shaped, the Males 

have not so great a taile as ours: their necke also is bare 

of feathers, but covered with a skin wiiich they change 

after their phantasie into divers colours. They have a 

home as it were on their front, and haircs on the breast 

(the last seemc Turkeys.) 

The Sea-Crowes are so many which on the coast of Sea-^rtinin^ 
Panama follow the Pilchards or Sardines (as is before said 
of the Alcacrazzi) that lighting or hovering on the Sea, 
they seeme to cover the same with a blacke carpet of 
cloth or velvet, going and cornming with the Sea. There 
are Wilde Hens as great as Peacocks, blacke, the head ff'UdiHtnttet. 
part of the necke gray skins, and not feathered: they eate 
Carrion and are of unsavourie taste to be eaten; smell 
like muake whiles they are alive, but that sent dyeth with [lU.v. ggfi.] 
them: neither are they good for any thing, except their 
q uills to feather arrowes. They are desirous to live about 
places inhabited to feede on Carrion. The Partriches are P^artriches. 
gray, as savourie as those of Spaine, and as great as the 
Spanish Hens: they have their brawnes or flesh double, 
one over the other. Their egges are as bigge as Hens 
egges, but rounder, and coloured like a tine Turkesse 
stone. The Indians making a sound like theirs, draw 
them to their nets. There are also a lesse binde. The 
Pheasants are not in feathers like those of Spaine, nor so PhMsann. 
goodly, but very savourie mcate like the great Partriches, 
but are not so great; they are gray, have long legs and 
tailes, make a loud whistling noise, and are easily snot. 

Flies arc not there so many as in these parts of Europe, Flitj, aad 
Their Waspes are greater and sting more dan^roudy. 

Their Bees are aln^ost as small as flies, and sting not. 

They have great Hives and Combes which hold foinre 
rimes as much Honle as ours: their Honic is white. 
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Ants are gteat, JnaJi^s ajid doe much damage to rhe TreeSj 
Sugarsj and other provisions. There are of many sorts, 
some little and black (of which and che Ant-beare is spoken 
before) some called Conixen halfe Arit^ halfe Worme, very 
hurtfull; they carry earth on their heads, and therewith 
on treesj wails, or where they please build their nests, 
three or foure spans large, and arc as hurtfull to houses 
as Moths to clothes. There are others greater of divers 
sorts, some as bi|ge as Bees with us, so poysonftill that 
herewith the Indians infect their arrowes so remedilesse> 
that not foure of an hundred which are wounded escape: 
and if this Ant bite a Man he presently falls into a grievous 
feaver, and the place swelleth much. There are others 
red, yellow^ and some winged^ Of Hornets or Horse¬ 
flies (Tafimi) are many sorts, tedious to expresse. There 
are also Scorpions in the firme Land. An, 1519. and two 
yeeres after the Ants destroyed in Hispaniola their Carma- 
fi^ola, Oranges, and fruit Trees, neither in [heir houses 
could they keepe victualls for their mulEitudes, destroying 
all like the Afficaji Grasse-hoppers, in so much that Saint 
Domingo was nigh dispeopled by them. 

They laugh in India to heare the disease colled French 
by the Italians, and Neapolitan by the French, which may 
indeed be called Indian, where the best remedie Lignum 
Sanctum^ and Guaiacan grow; God so in judgement 
remembring mercy, that where our sinnes produce a 
punishment, he also sends a remedie. I had acquaintance 
with divers which went in the first and second voyages 
of Columbus : of which was Peter Margarite Commen- 
dator in the second voyage, of most respect with the King 
and Qyeene, who com play ned of those paines. Soone 
after, in the yeere 1496. began the disease to arrest some 
Courtiers; but in those beginnings, it wa^ onely amongst 
baser persons of small authontJe: and it was thought that 
they got it with having to doe with common women. 
But atterwards It extended to principall Persons, and the 
Physlrians could not tell what to thinke of it, so that 
many dyed. When after this Gonzalo Fernandes di 
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Cordova was sent witli a gteat Arimc: by the Catholike 
in behalfe of Ferdinand the second Eing' of Naples, 
against Charles the French King, some diseased persons 
went with that Armie, and by dealing with the women, 
and by conversing, spread the disease to the Italians and 
French-men, which thence got the names aforesaid, but 
indeed came from Hispaniola; where It is ordinarie, and 
the remedie also. Our Author 1 . 17. c. 4. and Ramusio 
in his Preface to his third Tome say. That the Souldiers 
of P amfil o dc Navaz having the small pocks infected the 
Indians, which never before had heard of that disease: in 
so much that of 16000CX). soules in that Hand there are 
so few left, as by and by you shall hcare. The NIguas Lii. y c. 5, 
also, creatures lesse then Fleas, which eate in the flesh 
very dangerously, are rife in that Hand. *1 he people of 
that Hand when first they were divided amongst the 
Spanish Planters, were deemed a Million or more (some 
say 160000Q.) of which and of their poster]tie in the yeere 
i5'l5. were not above five hundred left, little and great, 
the rest which then were there being Slaves brought thither 
from other parts. The covetousnesse of the Myne- 
workers, neglect of Diet, change of Governouts growing 
worse and worse, caused them to poyson, kill, and hang 
themselves, besides those which were consumed by 
infectious or pestilential! pocks * and other diseases : *Thm bejire 
Their owne vices, also Sodomitrie, Idoiatrie, &c. provoked 
divine Justice against them. No provision could binder 
their consumption. The King sent Religious men of qmrreh. 
divers Orders, but this I know that the Dominicans and 
Franciscans contradicted each other, and what one approved 
the other disallowed, although after the other had left 
that opinion, the Contradictors would embrace it, still 
agreeing in disagreeing: which caused much danger not 
onely to new Converts^ but also to old Christians: whiles 
one Order would not absolve them except they franchised 
the Indians, and the other absolved them neverthelesse. Lik 4. r. 1. 
Much disputation hath heene about the Indians service 
amongst the Thomists, Canonists, and famous Lawyers 
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and Divines, but their differences have done little good 
to the Indians or the plantation; and in a short time both 
this Hand and the three adjoining, Saint John, Jan^aicn, 
and Cuba, reitiayned desolate, being by the Friars meaties 
(which I thinks, meant well) dispersed thorow the Hand, 
to lessen their labours, which the Gentlemen imposed on 
them. I am of opinion that if a Christian Prince had this 
Hand of Hispaniola onely, hee might make it as good as 
either England or Sicily: such is the store of Gold, the 
prosperous successe of things carried from Spaine, the 
Beeves {which I knew first carried thither from Spaine) 
being alreadie so multiplyed that they kiD them for the 
Hides, leaving the flesh in the fields of five hundred at 
once : and Roderigo di Bastidas Bishop of Vencsuela hath 
[herein rfiooo. Beeves, and the Treasurer Passamonte as 
many; others 8000. or more, likewise in other Beasts, 
Seeds, Oranges, Llmons, Figs, Pomegranets, &c. 

Of their Zemes, Idols, Sepulchres, and other things 
concerning their Religion, the Reader may see enough 
in the ninth Booke and fourteenth Chapter of my Pil¬ 
grimage; and of the Spanish first voyages thither in the 
beginning of this worke, which Oviedo handleth in hi$ 
former Bookes, 

Their Huracans (so they call tempests of winde and 
mine together) are very excessive. An. 1508. on the 
third of August, all the thatched houses in Saint Domingo 
were throwne to the ground, and some also of stone; 
all the houses also in the Towne Bonaventum, which 
might thence be named Malaventura : in the Haven were 
sunkc twentie Ships and Carvels, a North-wind first and 
after a South-wind playing their furious prizes, one 
carrj'ing out the Vessels in despight of all provisions to 
Sea, and the other as terribly forcing them againe to the 
Haven (if the losse of ships and men may permit that 
name) yea on Land many men were carried in the streets 
and fields divers bow-shots before they could stay them¬ 
selves. HeU seemed to have beene opened, and the 
Devils to have carried things to and fro. Yet in July 
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following was a worse, which now are allayed and. not so 
violent since the Blessed Sacrament hath beene placed in 
Churches. I have scene the space of a Crosse-bow shot 
or two, all the ground covered with Trees plucked up by 
the Windcs from the Rootes, and ours have sometime 
by dangers of the way beene forced to climb e from tree 
to tree over such a passage, with rents and peri 11 s enough. 

The Cocks in Spaine crow at mid-night and towards Cacks y Cits 
day: but here in the shutting in of the evening, or two 
houres within night, and two houres before day, and not 
at all at mid-night: some crow in the first watch and not 
else all night. Their Cats also use their lusts all the a^e 
yeere and without walling noise, which in Spaine, Fi^ce, 

Sicily, and other places m Europe and Afrike which I /*‘*^"* 
have scene goe on Catter-walling onely about Februaric. 

In the He of Navaza Westward from Hispaniola in the 

way thence to Jamaica, the Rocks are seene under the 

water r and amongst them a fathome and five foote under 

the salt water there ariseth a spring of good fresh water Stntnffwaters 

upon the Sea, spowting up bigger then a mans arnie, 

higher then the salt water that it may easily be taken in. 

1 nave not scene it, but Stephen Rocca, a person of credit 
testifieth this of his owne sight and taste. But I have 
seene in the Hand Dominica at the River Acquata, twentic 
paces wide, and not deeper then the arme pits, there is a 
hot spring, that if one take up the Sands they seeme like 
embers in his fist, and so is the water a span deepe above 
the Sands, which on the top is fresh and like other water. 

Oviedos 8. 9. 10. and ii. Bookes are of Plants and 
Trees in those parts. The la. of Creatures before men¬ 
tioned: the 13. of Fishes, in which he telleth that An. Z.A13. r, 
1^35, going from the Gulfe of Orotigua to Panama two 
hundred leagues Eastward, nee re the mouth of the Gulfe, 
wee saw a Fish or great Water-monster, which at times StaMasrtgr 
lifted it selfe right up above the "Water so fiure that the 
head and both the armes might bee seene, which seemed 
higher then our Caravell and all her Masts. Thus did 
shce rise and fall divers times beating the water strongly, 
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not casting any water out of the mouth. A younger or 
lease of tlie same kinde did likewise^ swimnie a little 
distant from the greater. Some judged it to bee a Whale 
with her young one, which others denyed^ sayingj a 
Whale had no armea. To my judgement each arme 
might be five and twentie foote long, and as bigge as a 
Butt or Pipe: the head fourteene or fifteene foote high 
and much more in breadth ; and the re$t of the body 
larger. That of her which appeared above water, was 
above five times the height of a meane manj which 
make five and twentie paces.* Lorenzo Martino Canon 
of the Church of Golden Castile, Sancio di Tudek, &c. 
were with me: and we were all afraid when shee came 
neere our small CarvelL Shee seemed to disport her selfc 
at a tempest approchmg, which suddenly arose much to 
our purpose^ from the West, and brought us in few dayes 
to Panama. 

In Hispaniola and the neighbouring Hands is a stnLnge 
bird of prey, as bigge as a great * Gavia and much Uke 
it: shee preyeth on the Land on birds, &c. and on fish 
in the Water, shee is footed like water-fowles and goeth 
like a Goose, but hath talons like Hawkes, and fastens 
therewith on the fishes which shee eates (so taken) either 
in the Water or on (he Rocks, or as shee flyeth In the 
Aire holding it betweene her feete. The Christians call 
them Actori di acqua. 

What scath the Ants did in Hispaniola, is before men¬ 
tioned, in the yeere 1519. and the next following, and 
the Citie of Saint Domingo, was almost dishabited by 
this great Armie of little creatures, as in Spaine a Citie 
was dispeopled by Conies, and which lately happened to 
the He Porto Santo; in Thessalla (which almost fell out 
to the English Colonie in Bermuda) to another Citie by 
Rats, to the Atari otJE by Frogges, to the Minn tines by 
Fleas, to Amide in Italic by Serpents, and to another 
part thereof by Sparrowes; to divers places of Africa often 
by I.ocusts! ED can the Great God arme the least creatures 
to the destruction of proud vainglorious men. And this 
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mi sene so perplexed the Spaniards^ that they sought as 

strange a remedie as was the disease, which was to chuse [Hl.v.^gS.] 

some Saint for their Patron against the Antes. Alexandw 

Giraldbe, the Bishop having sung a solctnne and Ponti- Uattn^ty if 

ficall Masse, after the Consecration and Elevation of the Sopirsittka. 

Sacrament, and devout Prayers made by him and the 

people, opened a Booke in which W'as a Catalogue of the 

Saints, by lot to chuse some he or she Saint, whom God 

should please to appoint their Advocate agmnst that 

Calamitie. And the Lot fell upon Saint Saturnine whose 

Feast is on the nine and twentieth of November \ after 

which the Ant-damage became more tolerable by little 

and little diminished, by Gods mercie and intercession 

of that Saint: I note it the rather, because the Bishop 

and that Saint were both Romanes, and as that Martyr had 

made mute the Idols in Toledo, (as is written in the 

Historic of his Martyrdome) so now was Idolatry (and 

I pray what was this?) destroyed in Hispaniola? Hce 

might have said exchanged! a pitifull case that when God Gal 4, 

hath sent his ownc Sonne made of a woman, made under 

the Law, 0EC. V^o hath dj^ed for our (yea, that Martyrs) K®™- +- 

sinnes, risen for our Justification, ascended on high to 

give gifts to men; and is there, and therefore, set downc 4 - 

at Gods right hand to make intercession for us sinners, 

to take possession for us mortals, to accomplish, as our ^ 

Amen, all the promises of this life, and that which is to 

come, whether against Ants or Devils ; and in him it hath , 7Y111. 4. 

pleased the Father that all fulnesse should dwell; yea Cd. 1 . 

(beyond and it pleased) in him dwellcth the fulnesse of 

the Godhead bt^ily, and we are compleatc in him, and 

he is all in all, yesterday, to day, the same for ever ; ' 

which hath loved us, and given himselfe for us, which is 1. Jth. 4, 

love, which hath invited us. Come to me all ye that 

labour, which hath incited us by all attract!ves: that 

after all this, men, Christian men should goe cast Lots 

for an Intercessor, and neglecting Christ, dreame of 

Romane carnall phancies, or ninne mad with Romish 

superstitious phrensies; wherein if the bodic be delivered, 
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as happeaed to the lusting Israelites, 'with their Quaile- 
storc, the burthen is made double to the so'ule, 'when God 
heareth in his at^er. Such Cisternes doe they digge 
which forsake the Fountaine of li'ving waters, even broken 
Cisternes which can hold no waters: the best of Saints 
like the wise Virgins, having no more Oile then will 
su0icc their owne ILampes, and that also received out of 
anothcrs fiilncsse, of whose fiilnesse wee all have received 
grace for grace; said a prtncipaJJ Saint, 

There are Caterpillers, which shine In the night fiftie 
or a hundred paces off, only from that part of the bodie 
whence the legges issue: others only have their head 
shining, I have seene some a spanne long very fearefuU, 
but for any thing 1 have heard, harmelesse. Flies are 
lesse, but more hurt frill then in Spaine: but these in 
kindes and colours are so diversified that it is impossible 
to 'write them: and so may be said of other small 
creatures in those parts. 

" In his sixteenth Booke he deckreth the Conquest of 
the lie Borichen, or Saint John and the quarrels betwixt 
the Spaniards, the learning of some breeding such diasen- 
tions, that not 'without cause (saith our Author) in Golden 
Castile and in other parts, the King forbad Law-learned 
men and Proctors should passe thither, as men infectious 
Jby sowing strife where they ought not,£ In this Tie, the 
people and other things are as before is said of Hispaniola, 
there are more Birds in Saint John, rich Mineralls of 
Gold, certainc Battes which the people eate i and I.ignum 
Sanctum groweth there, more excellent then the Guaiacan 
for the French Disease and others, t 

In his seventeenth Booke he writeth of Cuba. The 
people and other things are much like to Hispaniola. In 
their Mariages, all the guests of the BHdegroomes rankc 
(as Caciques, if hee bee a Cacique or Principal!, or 
Plebeians as he is) lye with the Spouse before he hlmselfe 
may doe it: after which she with her fist bent comes 
crying with a loud voyce, Manicato, Manicato, that Is 
forced and frill of force, as glorying in her shame. They 
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are In vices like those of Hispaniola, and will be no better 
Christians then other Indians, whatsoever Peter Martyr 
writeth irom Encises Relations, For I have scene more Oviednt tfsii- 
indians then they both, and by experience of those 
Nations know, that none or very few of them are 
Christians of their owne will and accord: and when any 
are baptized being of age, he doth it more for some tnld^Crsiui 
by-purpose then for zeale of the ft.ith: for there remalnes /eand in 
to him nothing but the name, which also soone after he 
forgets. Perhaps there are some faithful], but I beleevc 
they are very rare. 

The Creatures and Plants of Spatnc prosper well there, 
as doe the natural] which arc the same which are in 
Hispaniola. The people were exhausted when they first 
went into New Spaine, and with the second Armie of 
Grigiaiua, and with the third of Coriese, and with the 
fourth of Pamphilo di Narbaez, all by order of Lieutenant 
Velasco: whereby Cuba was in manner dispeopled, and 
by the former causes mentioned of Hispaniola, and by 
the contagion of the small Pockes w'hicb was universal! 
in ail these Hands: So that the Great God hath in manner 
wholly extinguished them for their (not without others) 
sinnes. They have much Gold and Brasse: use to fish 
much with the Roverso before mentioned, as also that 
Wild-goose chase. There are innumerable Cranes, such Sirnnp 
as are in Spaine; the Boyes take infinite Egges and 
young ones. There are Turtles greater then in Spaine. 

Every yeare there passe from the end of Cuba infinite 

numbers of divers sorts of Birds, which come from the 

North of the firme Land, and crosse over the AJacrain 

Hands and Cuba, and flye over the Gulfe Southwards. I 

have seene them passe over Darien and Nombre de dies 

and Panama in divers yceres, in the Firme Land; so 

many that they cover the Skie: and this passage or [III. v. 999.] 

march contioueth a moneth or more about the moneth 

of March. T thinke they flie round about the World, £, 17, t. 15. 

for they never are seene to returne toward the West or 

North: and we see them not every yeere one after 
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another; from inoming to night the aire is covered, itid 
some flic so high that they cannot bee scene, others lower 
yet higher then the Moimtaiiies tops. They come from 
the North-west and North to the Southwards, and then 
turne South-west, occupying in length more then the eye 
can discerne, and a great space in breadth. The lowest 
are Eaglets and Ea^es, and all seeme Birds of prey of 
many kinds and plumes: The higher cannot bee discerned 
in their plumes, but in manner of flying and quajititle 
appeare of divers sorts, 

There have beene Serpents killed in Cuba, as bigge 
as a mans thigh, and £ve and twentie, or thirtie foot long 
and more. They are tame, and the Indians eate them, 
and find sometimes in their bellies sLxe or seven creatures 
bigger then Conies, which they swallow whole. 

1 am loth to lead you with this Author along with 
Grigialua, in his long Expedition from hence to Jucatan 
and other parts. Neere to Porto de termini, he found two 
Trees seeming set by hand, standing alone, and fifteene 
paces off divers Idols of Chalke. They saw two Images 
made of the wood Copei, in manner of Sodomiticall 
villenie joyned together; and another of Chalke with his 
circumcised member betwixt his hands. 

Jamaica was in people, vices, creatures and other things 
like the former: they were the Inventors of the reverso- 
fishing and Goose-catching with Gourds or Pompions 
aforesaid, which sometimes they practised also with leaves 
and greene boughes on their heads, and used that Garland, 
as is before said of the Pompions. Of Cubagua the 
Pearle Hand and of the Pearle-fishing is spoken before. 
In Cubagua is a bituminous Fountayne, having otherwise 
no water to drinke, nor Hearbes, nor Trees but a few of 
Guaiacan, nor any living creatures, though at first comming 
of the Christians there were a few Conies. At the East 
point is the Fountayne running into the Sea with an 
Oily substance floating on it, profitable for Medicine there 
called Devils Dung. They that live there, fetch their 
water seven leagues off from Cumana, on the firme Land, 
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and wood from Margarita. The Kings fifth of the 
Pearle-fishing hath yeelded i^ooo. Duckets yeerly; a 
thing not knowce that so many Pearles have beene taken 
from so small a spacer the Hand of Cubagua not com¬ 
passing above three leagues* In the Gulfe of Orotigna, 
and the Hands therein m the Province of Nicaragua on 
the South Sea, are many shel-fishes of a long forme, some 
a Cubit long, some Jesse, creased, growing broader and 
broader to the end when they are opened; they have 
a fishie substance within them, and shine within 
as the Pearle-oysters doe, halfe their length, thence by 
degrees loosing that shining toward the broader end- The 
Pearlcs within them are not so fine as the other. The 
Indians use the shels to digge their loose ground, fastning 
the sheL to a handle of wood, binding it fast and making 
a kind of Spade thereof. 

In the yeare 1517- An Englishman * under colour of 
Discovery came with a great ship towards Brasill on the 
Firme Land, and thence traversed to Hispaniola, and 
came neere the Haven of Saint Domingo, and sent his 
Boat full of people on shoare, and desired Trade, But 
the Captaine of the Fort shot from the Castle at the 
Boatc, because shee came directly to the Port; and there¬ 
upon they returned to their ship. The English seeing 
this entertainment, tooke their course towards the Ibnd 
of Saint John, and entred the Port of Saint German, and 
there demanded victuals and prtJvisions for their ship, 
complaining of the wrong done them at Saint Domingo, 
commtng thither for Trade, to buy with their Mony, and 
to barter Commodities. There they got some victuals 
for which they paid in wrought pieces of Pewter arid other 
things : and so returned towards Europe, where it is likely 
they came not; for there was never any more heard of 
them. 

The next yeare a French Pirat guided by a Spanish 
Pilot, came to trade in the Hand of Pearles and a 
Portugal! Caravell which he had taken on the Coast of 
Brasilt, and would have landed his Boats full of men, but 
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was resisted, and a Battel betwixt both parts followed, in 
which thirteene Prenchmen were slaine, and two of ours. 
Three or foure Navarrois and Biskainers fled from them 
and said the French were Thccves and came to take the 
Hand: whereupon they went with all their strength, and 
tooke her Boat, and the ship fled out of sight, 6tc. 

Oviedoa twentieth Booke is of shipwrackes and dis- 
adventures which have happened to the Spaniards in those 
parts. One which happened 1514. is admirable, the ship 
sinking and five and twentie persons escaping in the 
Boat, hast forbidding provision of Card, Compasse or 
victual!, to save their lives. Thus lived they twelve 
dayes at Sea; neither had they any thing to eate or 
drinke: only a young man had saved two pounds of 
Bisket, which beeing divided amongst them, he which 
had most had not above an ounce and halfe. Urine, or 
the Sea was their drinke. In this case they made Vowes 
to our Ladie of Antica in Sivill: and on the twelfth day 
having made a Saile of their shirts, they came to Silver- 
port in Hispaniola. Their Pilot An to Calvo told me 
the Storie* The same ycare in the Fleet of Pedrarias de 
Avilk a Portugal youth, being scoffed at, and flouted by 
the Spaniards, leaped into the Sea in a fresh gale, and not 
without the wonder of all men was taken up by another 
ship alive, whom after I saw vaunting of this folly, and 
saying that no Castilian durst have done it; which I 
easily beleeve, as having more wit then this Foole. Yet 
will I imitate a little this foolish Portugal!, and leape out 
of Oviedoa Spanish ship (for who will not feare such 
dreadful! shipwrackes as this Booke, the last which hath 
come * to our hands, is full of?) and swim ashoare, or 
seeke other passage with Acosta, in a new or rather an old 
Voyage for Discoverie of the Mexican Antiquities. 
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Chap. nil. 

Mexican Antiquities gathered out of the Writings 
of Josephus Acosta a learned Jesuite. 

'^ery Historic well writteo is profitable to £. 7, 
the Reader: For as the Wiseman saithj 
That which hath beene, iSj and that which 
shall bee, is that which hath beene: 
Humane things have much resemblance 
in themselves, and some grow wise by 
that which happeneth to others. There 
is no Nation, how barbarous soever, that have not some¬ 
thing in them, good, and worthy of commendation j nor 
Conunon-weale so well ordered, that ^th not soniethlng 
blame-worthy, and to bee con troiled. £lf therefore there 
were no other fruit in the Historic and Narration of the 
Deeds and Gests of the Indians, but this common util!tie, 
to be a Relation or Historle of things, the which in the 
elFect of truth have happened, it deserveth to bee received 
as a profitable thing, neither ought it to bee rejected, for 
that it concernea the Indians. As wee see that those 
Authors that treate of naturall things, write not onely 
of generous notable aJid ran^ Plants^ and of 

Precious Stones, but also of wtlde Beasts, common 
Hearbes, and base and vulgar Stones, for that there is 
alwrayes in them some properties worthy observation. If 
therefore there were nothing else in this Discourse, but 
that it is a Historie, and no lables nor fictions, it were 
no unworthy Subject to be written, or read. There is 
yet another more particular reason, which is, that we 
ought herein to esteeme that which is worthy of memone, 
both for that it is a Nation little esteemed, and also a 
Subject different from that of our Europe, as these Nations 
bee, wherein wee should take tnost pleasure and content, 
to Understand the ground of their beginning, their 
manner of life, with their happie and unhappie Adven¬ 
tures. And this subject is not onely pleasant and 
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agreeablfij but also profitable, especlalty to siidi as have 
the ch^ge to rule aud governc tnem; for the knowledge 
of their Acts invites us to give credit, and doth partly 
teach how they ought to be intreatcd: yea, it takes away 
niuch of that commoii and foolish contempt wherein they 
of Europe hold them, supposing that those Nations have 
no feeling of reason. For in truth wee cannot cleere 
this errour bett^, than by the true report of the Acts 
and deeds of this people. I will therefore as briefly as 
I can, intreat of the beginning, proceedings and notable 
deeds of the Mexicanes, whereby wee may know the 
time and the disposition chat the high God would choose, 
to send unto these Nations the Light of the Gospell of 
Jesus Christ his only Sonne our Lord, whom I beseech 
to second our small labour, that it may bee to the glorie 
of his Divine greatnesse, and some profit to these people, 
to whom he hath imparted the Law of his holy Gospel!. 


S* I- 

Of the ancient Inhabitants of New Spaine, and of 
the sixe Linages of the Navatlacas. Of the 
Mexican Exodus, and Adventures by the 
way 1 the foundation of Mexico, their first 
King and Tribute. 

He ancient and first Inhabitants of those Provinces, 
w'iiich wee call New Spaine, were men very 
barbarous and savage, which lived onely by 
hunting, for this reason they were called Chichimecas. 
They did neither sow nor till the ground, neither lived 
they together j for all their exercise was to hunt, wherein 
they were very expert. They lived in the roughest parts 
of the Mountaynes beast-hke, without any policfe, and 
they went all naked. They hunted wilde Beasts, Hares, 
Conies, Weezels, Mowles, wild Cats, and Birds, yea 
undeane beasts, as Snakes, Lizards, Locusts and Wormes, 
whereon they fed, with some hearbs and roots. They 
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slept in ihe Mountaynes, in caves and in bushes, and the 
wives likewise went a hunting with their husbands, 
leaving their young children in a little panier of Reeds, 
tyed to the boughes of a Tree* w'hich desired not to sucke 
untill they were reti^ned from hunting. They had no 
Superlours, nor did acknowledge or worship any gods, 
neither had any manner of Ceremonies or Religion. 

There is yet to this day in New Spaine of this kind of 
people, which live by their Bowes and Arrowes, the 
which axe very hurtful!, for that they gather together 
in troopes to doc mischlefe, and to rob neither can the [Itl. v. 
Spaniards by force or cunning reduce them to any poHcie 
or obedience: for having no Townes nor places of 
residence, to fight with them, were properly to hunt after 
savage beasts, which scatter and hide themselves in the 
most rough and covered places of the Mountaynes. Such 
is their manner of living even to this day, in many 
Provinces of the Indies. Those in New Spaine, which 
they call Oltomies, were of this sort, beeing commonly O/www. 
poore Indians, inhabiting a rough and barren Land, and 
yet they are in good numbers, and live together with 
some order, and such as doc know them, find them no 
Icsse apt and capeable of matters of Christian Religion, 
then others which arc held to be more rich and better 
governed. Comming therefore to our subject, the Chichi- 
mecas and Ottomies which were the first Inhabitants of 


New Spaine, for that they did neither till nor sowe the 
Land, left the best and most fertile of the Countrey 
unpeopled, which, Nations that came from farre did 
possesse, whom they called Navatalcas, for that it was a 
more civill and poUticke Nation; this word signifies a 
people that speakes well, in respect of other barbarous 
Nations without reason. These second peoplers Nava¬ 
talcas, came from other farre Countreyes, which lye toward 
the North, where now they have discovered a Kingdomc 
they call New Mexico. 

A^/There are two Provinces in this Countrey, the one 
^ called Aztlan, which is to say a place of Herons: the Mthn, 
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other Tuculhaacan, which signifies a Land of such, 
whose Graudfethers were divme. The Inhabitants of 
these Provinces have their houses, their Lands tilledj Gods, 
Customes, and Cerecnonies, with like order and govern¬ 
ment to the Navatalcas, and are divided into seven Tribes 
or Nations ; and for that they have a custome in this 
Provinccj that every one of these Linages hath his place 
and private Territories the Navatalcas paint their 
beginning and first Terri tone in figure of a. Cave, and 
say that they came fordi of seven Caves to come and 
people the Land of Mexico^ whereof they make mention 
in their Historic, where they paint seven Caves and mew 
comming forth of them+ By the supputation of their 
Bookes, It is above eight hundred yceres since these 
Navatalcas came forth of their Countrey, reducing which 
to our accompt, was about the yeere of our Lord 720. 
When they left their Countrey to come to Mexico, they 
stayed fourescore yeeres upon the way; and the cause of 
this their long stay in their Voyage, was^ that their Gods 
(which without doubt were Devils, and spake visibly unto 
them^ had perswaded them to seeke new Lands that had 
certaine signes- And therefore they came discovering 
the whole Land^ to seiaxch for these tokens which their 
Idols had given them; and in places where they found 
any good dwellings, they peopled it, and laboured the 
Land, and as they discovery better Countreyes, Ehey left 
those which they had first peopled; leaving still some, 
especially the aged, si eke folkes, and the wearle; yea, 
they did plant and build there, whereof wee see the 
remainders at this dny. In the way where they passed, 
they spent foiirescore yeeres in this manner of leisurely 
travel^ the which they nught have done in a moneth. 
By this meanes they entred the Land of Mexico, in the 
yeere 902, after our computation. 

These seven Linages T have spoken of, came not forth 
altogether: the first were the Suchimilcos, which signifie 
a Nation of the seeds of flowxes. Those peopled the 
bankes of the great Lake of Mexico towards the South, 
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a ad did build a Citie of theit naiTiOj atid many Villages. 

Long time after came they of the second Linage called 
Chalcas, which sigxiifies people of mouthes, who ^so built 
a Cide of their name, dividjng their limits and Territories 
with the Suchimilcos. The third were the Tepanecans, Siuk'mUai, 
which signifies people of the bridge! they did inhabite 
upon the banke of the Lake towards the West, and they tpitnetsits- 
increased so, as they called the chiefe and Metropolitane 
of their Province, Axcapuzalco, which is to say, an Ants 
Nest, and they continued long time mightie. After 
them came those that peopled Tescuco, which be those of 
Culhua, which Is to say, a crooked people: for that in 
their Countrey there was a Mountaine much bending. 

And in this sort this Lake was environed with these foure 

Nations, these inhabiting on the East, and the Tepanecas 

on the North. These of Tescuco, were held for great 

Courtiers, for their tongue and pronunciation is very 

sweet and pleasant. Then arrived the Tlallulcans, which Tk&aeam, 

signifies men of the Sierre or Mountalne. Those were 

the most rude and grosse of all the test, who finding all 

the Plaines about the Lake possessed even unto the 

Sierre, they passed to the other side of the Mountaine, 

where they found a very fertile, spacious and warme 

Countrey, where they built many great Villages, calhng 

the Metropolitane of their Province Quahunachua, which Qinskaasihias. 

is as much to say, as a place that sounds the voice of an 

Eagle, which our common people call by corruption, 

Quemavaca, and at this day they call this Province, the 

Marquisate. Those of the sixt Generation, which are the 

Tlascaltecans, which is to say, Men of bread, pssed the Tiistnitttem. 

Mountaine towards the East, crossing all the Sierre, or 

Mountaine of Menade, where that femous Vulcan is 

betwixt Mexico and the Citie of Angels, where they did 

find a good Countrey, making many buildings. They 

built many Townes and Cities, whereof the Metropolitane 

was called by their name Tkscala. This is the Nation 

which favoured the Spaniards at their entfie, by whose 

helpe they did wtnne this Countrey, and therefore to 
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this day they pay no Tribute, but enjoy a general] 
exemption. When all these Nations peopled these 
^untrcyes, the Chichimecans being the ancient 
Inhabitants, made no resistance, but ded, and as 
people amazed, they hid themselves in the most 
obscure of the Rockes. But those that inhabited on 
the other side of the Mountaine where the Tiascaltecatis 
had planted themselves, did not suffer them in quiet, as 
the rest of the Chichimecans had done, but they put 
themselves in defence to preserve their Country, and 
being Giants as the Histories report, they sought to 
expel! the last Commers, but they were vanquisht by 
the policy of the Tlascaltecans, who counterfeiting a peace 
with them, invited them to a great banquet, and when 
they were busiest in their drunkennessc, there were some 
laid in ambush, who secretly stole away their weapons, 
which were great Clubs, Targets, Swords of wood, and 
other such arnies. Then did they suddenly set upon 
them, and the Chichimecans seeking to defend them¬ 
selves, they did want their armes, so as they fled to the 
Mountaines and Forests adjoyning, where they puUed 
downe Trees, as if they had beene stalkes of Lettuces. 
But in the end, the Tlascaltecans being armed, and 
marching in order, they defeated all the Giants, not leaving 
one alive. We must not hold this of the Giants to be 
strange, or a lable; for at this day we flnde dead mens 
bones of an incredible bignesse. 

When T was in Mexico, in the yeere 1586, they found 
one of those Giants buried in one of our Farmes, which 
wc cal) Jesus du Mont, of whom they brought a tooth 
to bee seene, which (without augmenting) was as bigge 
as the fist of a man, and according to this, all the rest 
was proportionable, which I saw and admired at his 
deformed greatnesse. The Tlascaltecans by this yictorie 
remayned peaceable, and so did the rest of the Linages. 
These sixe Linages did alwayes cntertaine ami tie together, 
marrying their children one with another, and dividing 
their limits quietly: then they studied with an emulation 
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to encrease and bcaudfie their Coramonweale. The 
barbarous Chichimecifis, seeing what passed^ began to use 
some government, and to apparcll themselveSa being 
ashamed of what had passed: for till then they had no 
shame. And having abandoned feare by their communi¬ 
cation with these other people^ they began to learne many 
things of them^ building small Cottages, having some 
policy and government. They did ^ho choose Lords, 
whom they did acknowledge for their Superiors, by meanes 
whereof they did in a manner quite abandon this bruitish 
life, yet did they alwayes continue in the Mountaines 
divided from the rest. 

Three hundred and two yeeres after the former two 
Linages had left their Country, to inhabite New Spaine, 
the Country being now well peopled, and reduced to some 
forme of government. Those of the seventh Cave or 
Line arrived, which is the Mexicane Nation, the which 
like unto the rest, left the Province of Azdan, and 
Teuculhuacan, a poll tike, courtlike, and warlike Nation. 
They did worship the Idoll Vitzliputzli, the Devill that 
was in this Idoll sjjakej and governed this Nation easily. 
This Idoll commanded them to leave their Country, 
promising to make them Princes and Lords over all the 
Ifrovinccs which the other sixe Nations did possesse, that 
he would give them a Land abounding with gold, silver, 
precious stones, feathers, and rich mantels; whereupon 
they went forth, carrying their Idoll with them in a Coffer 
of Reedes, supported by foure of their principall Priests, 
with whom he did talke and reveale unto them in secret, 
the successe of their way and voyage, advising them of 
what should happen. He likewise gave them Lawes, 
and taught them the customes, ceremonies, and sacrifices 
they should observe. They did not advance nor moove 
without commandemeut from this IdoU. He gave them 
notice when to march, and when to stay in any place, 
wherein they wholly obeyed him. The first thing they 
did wheresoever they came, was to build a House or 
Tabernacle for their false god, which they set alwayes in 
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the middest of their Camper luid there placed the Arke 
upon an Altar, in the same manner as they have used in 
the holy Christian Church. This done, they sowed their 
land for hrt^d and pulses, which they used: and they 
were so addicted to the obedience of their god^ that if 
he commajided them to gather, they gathered, but if he 
commanded them to raise their Campe, all was left there 
for the nourishment of the aged, sicke, and wearie, which 
they left purposely from place to place, that they might 
people il^ pretending by this meanes, that all the Land 
should remaine inhabited by their Nation. 

We may well judge what this Vltxliputzli was, for that 
there was never scene nor heard speake of customes more 
superstitious^ nor sacrifices more cniell and inhumane, 
then those which hee taught them. To conclude, they 
were invented by the enemie of mankinde. The Chiefe 
and Captaine whom they followed, was called Mexi, 
whence came the name of Mexico, and of the Mexican 
Nation. This people marching thus at leisurej as the 
other aixe Nations had done,^ peopling and tiUjng the 
Land in divers parts, whereof there is yet some shewes 
and mines: and after they had endured many travels and 
dangers, in the end they came to the Province of 
Mechos'ucan, which is as much to say, as a knd of fish, 
for there is great abundance in goodly great Lakes, where 
contenting themselves with the situation and temperature 
of the ground, they resolved to stay there. Yet having 
consulted with their Idoll upon this point, and finding 
him unwilling, they demanded license to leave some of 
their men to people so good a I.and, the which he granted, 
teaching them the meanes how to doe it, which was, that 
when the Men and Women should be entred into a goodly 
I,akc called Pascuaro, to bathe themselves, those which 
remayned on Land, should steale away all their clothes, 
and then secretly raise their Campe, and depart without 
any bruit, the which was effected, and the rest which 
dreamt not of this deceit (for the pleasure they tooke in 
bathing) eomming forth and finding themselves spoyled 
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of their garmeQtSj and thus mocked and left by their [in. v. 
Companions^ they remay tied discontented and vexed 
therewith; so as to make shew of the hatred they had 
conceived a^mst them, they say that they changed their 
manner of life and their language* At the least it is most 
certaincj that the Mechovacans have beene alwayes 
enemies to the Mexican Sj and therefore they came to con¬ 
gratulate the Marquesse De Valle^ after his victor!e 
obtayned when he had conquered Mexico. 

From Mechovflcan to Mexico, axe about fifHe league 
and upon the way is Malinako, where it happened^ that 
complayning to their IdoJl of a woman that was a notable \fMh^afrdw 
witch, which came in their company carrying the name 
of their sister to their god, for that with her wicked artes CAap. 5. 
shee did them much harmCj pretending by certaine meanes 
to bee worshipped of them as their goddesse: the Idoll 
spake in a dreame to one of those old men that carried 
the Arke, commanding him to comtort the people, making 
(hem new and great promises, and that they should leave 
this his sister with her faniilv, being cruell and bad, 
ray sing their Campe at mid-night in great silence^ le4iving 
no shew what way they passed* So they did, aaid the 
Witch remayning alone with her family In this sort, irM 
peopled a towne which they call Malinalco, the Inhabitants 
whereof, are held for great Sorcerers, being issued from 
such a mother. The Mexicans for that they were greatly 
diminished by these divisions, and by the number of 
sicke and wearied persons, which they had left hehinde, 
meant to repayre themselves, and to stay in a place called 
Tula, which signifies a place of Rcedes* There their Idoll 
commanded them to stop a great River, that it might 
cover a great Playne, and by the meanes he taught them, 
they did inviron a little Hill called Coatepec, making a 
great Lake, the which they did plant round about with 
Willowes, Elmes, Sipines, and other Trees. There began 
to breede much fish, and many birds came thither: so as 
it became a very pleasant place. The situation of this 
place, seeming pleasant unto them, and being wearied 
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with travel], many talked of peopling therej and to pas^c 
no iWther: wherewith the DeviU was much disple^tsed, 
threatnmg the Priests with death, commanding them to 
returne me River to her course, saying, that hee would 
that night chastise those which had beene disobedient as 
they had dcser^-^ed. And as to doe ill is proper to the 
DevUl^ and that the divine Justice doth often suffer such to 
be delivered into the hands of such a Tormentor, that 
choose him for their god ; It chanced that about mid¬ 
night they heard a great noyse in one part of the Campe, 
and in the morning going thither, they found those dead 
that had talked of staying there. The manner of their 
death;^ was, that their stomachs were opened, and their 
hearts pulled out. And by that meaner this good god 
taught these poore miserable Creatures, the kindes of 
sacrifices that pleased him, which was, in opening the 
stomacke, to pull out the heart, as they have since 
practised in their horrible sacrifices. Seeing this punish¬ 
ment, and that the Playne was dryed, the Lake being 
emptied, they asked counsel] of their god what to doe, 
who commanded them to passe on, the which they did 
by little and little, until! they came to Chapuitepec, a 
league from Mexico, famous for the pleasantnesse thereof. 
They did fortifie themselves in these Mountaines, fearing 
the Nations which Inhabited that Country, the which were 
opposite unto them, especialW for that one named Copil, 
sonne to this Sorceresse, left in MalinaJco, had blamed 
and spoken ill of the Mexicans J for this Copil by the 
commandement of his mother, awhile after followed the 
Mexicans course, labouring to incense the Tapanecas, and 
other neighbours against them, even unto the Chalcas: 
so as they came with a strong Armle to destroy the 
Mexicans. Copil in the meane space stood upon a little 
Hill in the middest of a Lake, called Acoplko, attending 
the destruction of his Enemies, and they by the advice 
of their TdoII, went against him, tooke him suddenly, 
and slue him, carrying his heart to their god, who com¬ 
manded them to cast it Into the Lake^ f^yning that 
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thereof did grow a plant called Tunalj where since Mexico 
was built- They came to fight with the CbalcaSj and 
other Nations^ having chosen For their Captaine, a valiant 
man, called Viuilonilti, who in an encounter, was taJcen 
and skine by the Enemies. But for all this, they were 
not discouraged, but fought valiantly ; and in despight 
of their Enemies they brake the squadrons, and ca^nng 
their Aged, their Women, and young Children in the 
midst of their bartaile, they passed on to Atkcuyavaya, 
a Towne of the Culhuans, whom they found solemnising 
of a Feast, in which place they fortified. The ChaJcas, 
nor the other Nations did not follow them^ but grieved 
to be defeated by so small a number of men; they being 
in so great multitudes re tyred to their Townes. 

The Mexicans, by the advice of their TdoU, sent their 
Messengers to the I^ord of Culhuacan, to demand a place 
to dwell in, who after hee had imparted it to his people, 
granted them the place of Ticaapan, which signifies white 
waters, to the end they should all perish there, being 
full of Vipers, Snakes, and other venemous beasts which 
bred in a Hill neere adjoyning. But being perswaded 
and taught by their Devill, they accepted willingly what 
was oifered, and by their devillish arte, tamed these beasts, 
so as they did them no harme; yea, they used them as 
meate, eating them with delij^ht and appetitCK The which 
the Lxird of Culhuacan seeing, and that they had tilled 
and sowed the Land, he resolved to receive them into 
the Citie, and to contract amitie with them. But the 
god whom the Mexicans did worship fas he is accustomed 
to do no good, but iU) said unto his Priests, that this 
was not the pkee where hee would have them stay, and 
that they must go forth making warres- Therefore they 
must seeke forth a Woman, and name her the Goddesse 
of Discord. Whereupon they resolved to send to the 
King of Culhuacan, to demand his daughter to be 
Quecne of the Mexicans, and mother to their god, who 
received this ambassage willingly, sending his daughter 
presently gorgeously attired and well accompanied. The 
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same night shee arrived^ by order af the murtherer whom 
they worshipped, they killed her cruelly j and having 
flayed her artificially as they could doc^ they did clothe 
a young man with her skin, and thereupon her apparel], 
placing him neere their Idoll, dedicating him for a 
Goddesse and the mother of their god, iiiid ever after did 
Tiuij, worship it, making an Idoll which they called Toccy, 
which is to say, our grand mother. Not content with 
this ctueltie, they did maliciously invite the King of 
Culhuacan, the father of the young Maid, to come and 
worship his daughter, who was now consecrated a 
goddesse, who comming with great Presents, and well 
accompanied with his people, he was led into a very 
darke Chappell where their Idoll was, that he might offer 
sacrifice to his daughter that was in that place. But it 
chanced that the Incense that was upon the harth, accord¬ 
ing to their custome, kindled in such sort^ as he might 
discerne his daughters haire, and having by this meanes 
discovered the crueltie and deceit, he went forth crying 
aloud, and with all his men he fell upon die Mexicans, 
forcing them to re tyre to the Lake, so as they were almost 
drowned. The Mexicans defended them selves, casting 
certaine little darts, which they used in the warres, where¬ 
with they much galled their enemies. But in the end 
they got Landj and leaving that place, they coasted along 
the Lake, very weary and wet; the Women and little 
Children crying and making great exclamations against 
them and their god that had brought them into this 
distresse* They were inforced to passe a River that could 
not bee waded thorow, and therefore they advised to 
make small Bc:]ates of their Targets and of Reedes, 
wherein they passed. Then afterwards, having left 
Culhuacati, they arrived at Iztacalco, and finally to the 
place where the Hermitage of Saint Anthony now is, 
at the entric of Mexico, and to that quarter which they 
now call Saint Paul. During which time their Idoll did 
comfort them in their travels, and Incouraged them, 
promising great matters. 
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Tht time being now come^ chut the Father of lyes Oftkr 
should accomplish his promise made to his peoplej who sf 

could no longer suffer so many tuming^j travels^ and ^ 
dangers. It happened that some old Priests or Sorcerers, 
being entred into a place full of water-]lUies, they met 
with a very faire and deere current of water, which seemed 
to be silver, and looking about, they found the Trees, 
Meadowes, Fish, and all chat they beheid to be very 
white* wondering hereat, they remembred a prophesie 
of their god, whereby he had given them that for a token 
of their place of test, and to make them I.ords of other 
Nations. Then weeping for joy, they returned io the 
people with these good newes. The night followings 
Vitzliputzli appeared in a dreame to an ancient Priest, 
saying, that they should seeke out a Tunal In the f.ake, 
which grew out of a stone (which as hee told them, was 
the same place where by his tommandement they had cast 
die heart of Co pi I, sonne to the Sorcercsse their enemic) 
and upon this Tunal they should see a goodly Eagle, 
which fed on certaine small birds. When they should 
see this, they should bciceve it was the place where their 
Citie should be built, the which should surmount all 
others, and be famous throughouc the Worlds Morning 
being come, the old man assembled the whole people, 
from the greatest to the least, making a long speech unto 
them, how much they were bound unto their god; and 
of the revelation, which {although unworthy) he had 
received that night, concluding that all must seeke out 
that happy place which was promised them; which bred 
such devotion and joy in them all, that presently they 
undertooke the enterprise, and dividing themselves into 
Bands, they began to search, following the signes of the 
revelation of me desired place, Amiddest the thickest 
of these water-Hllics in the Lake, they met with the same 
course of water they had seene the day before, but much 
differing, being not white, but red, like bloud, the which 
divided it selfe into two streames, whereof the one was 
of a very obscure azure, the which bred admiration in 
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them, noting some great mysterie, as they said. After 
much search here and there^ the Tunal appeared growing 
on a stonej whereon was a Royal] Eagle, with the wtiigs 
displayed towards the Suune, receiving his heat. About 
this Eagle were many rich feathers, whitCj red, yellow, 
blue^ and greene, of the same sort as they make their 
Images^ which Eagle held in his tallants a goodly bird- 
Those which saw it and knew it to bee the place foretold 
by the Oracle, fell on their knees, doing great worship 
to the Eagle, which bowed the head looking on every 
side. Then was there great cryes, demonstrations^ and 
thankes unto the Creator, and to their great god 
Vit^llputzli^ who wag their fether, and had alwayes told 
them truthp For this reason they called the Citie which 
they founded there, Tenoxtllton, which signifies Tunal 
on a stone, and to this day they carry in their Armes, an 
Eagle upon a Tunalj with a bird in his taUimt, and 
standing with the other upon the Tunal. The day 
Following, by common consent they made an Elermitage 
adjoyning to the Tunal of the Eagle, that the Arke of 
their god might rest there, till they might have meanes 
to build him a sumptuous Temple: and so they made 
this Hermitage of Fkgges and Turfes covered with 
straw. Then having consulted with their god, they 
resolved to buy of their Neighbours, Stone, Timber, 
Lime, in exchange of Fish, Frogs, and young Kids, and 
for Ducks, Water-hens, Courlieus, and divers other kindcs 
of Sea fowles. All which things they did fish and hunt 
for in this Ij.ke, whereof there is great abundance. They 
went with these things to the Markets of the Townes 
and Cities of the Tapenecans, and of them of Tescuco 
their neighbours, and with policy they gathered together 
by little and little, what was necessarie for the building 
of their Citie: so as they built a better Chappell for their 
Idoll of lime and stone, and laboured to fill up a great 
part of the Lake with rubbish. This done, the Idoll 
spake one night to one of his Priests, in these termes i 
Say unto the Mexicans, that the Noblemen divide them- 
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selves every one with their Kinsfolks ajid Friends^ and 
that they divide themselves into t'aurc principall quarters, 
about [he house which you have built lor my rest^ and 
let every quarter build in his quarter at his pleasure. 
The which was put in execution: and those be the foure 
principall quarters of MexicOj which arc called at this 
day Saint Jean, Saint Mary the rounds Saint Paul^ and 
Saint Sebastian. After this^ the Mexicans being thus 
divided into these fotire quarters^ their god commanded 
them to divide amongst them the gods he should name 
to them, and that they should give no^e to every 
quarter, principall of the other foure particall quarters, 
where their gods should bee worshipped. So as under 
every one or these foure principall quarters, there were 
many lesse comprehended, according to the number of 
the Idols which their god commanded them to worship, 
which they called Calpultetco, which is as much to say, 
as God of the quarters. In this manner the Cide of 
Mexico Tenoxd]tan was founded^ and grew great. 

This division being made as aforesaidj some old Men 
and Ancients held opinion, that in the division, they had 
not respected them as they deserved: for this cause, they 
and their Kinsfblke did mutinie^ and went to sccke 
another residence: and as they went through the Lake, 
they found a small piece of Ground or Terrasse, which 
they call Tloteloli, where they inhabited, calhng it 
Tlatcllulco, which signifies Place of a Terrasse* This 
was the third division of the Mexicans^ since they left 
their Country, That of Mechovacan being the first, and 
that of Mulinalco the second. Those which separated 
themselves and went to TlateUuko, were famous men, 
but of bad disposition: and therefore they practised 
against the Mexicans their neighbours, all the ill neigh¬ 
bourhood they could. They had alwayes quarrels against 
them, and to this day continues their hatred and old 
leagues. They of Tenoxtiltan, seeing them of Tlatellulco 
thus opposite unto them, and that they multiplyed, 
feared that in time they might surmount them : here^ 
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upon tJiey assembled in counsell, where they thought it 
good to choose a King, whom they should obey, and 
strike terrour into their Enemies, that by this aieanes 
they should bee more united and stronger among them¬ 
selves p and their EjieJinie:^ not presume too much against 
them+ Being thus resolved to choose a King, they tooke 
another advice very profitable and assured^ to choose none 
among chemselves^ for the avoyding of disseotions, and 
to gayne {by their new King) some other neighbour 
Nations, by whom they were Invironed, being destitute of 
all sixcours. All well considered, both to pacific the 
King of Culhuacan, whom they had greatly offended, 
having slaine and flayed the daughter or his predecessor, 
md done him so great a scornc, as also to have a King 
of the Mexican blond, of which generation there were 
many in Culhuacan, which continued there since the time 
they lived in peace amongst them; they resolved to choose 
for their King, a young man called Acamapixtli, sonne 
to a great Mexican Prince, and of a Lady, daughter to 
the King of Culhuacan, Presently they sent Ambassadors 
with 3 great Present to demand this man, who delivered 
their Ambassage m these termes; Great Lord, wee your 
Vassals and Servants, placed and shut up in the Weedes 
and Reedes of the Lake, alone, and abandoned of all 
the Nations of the World, led onejy and guided by our 
god to the place where wee are, which falls in the juris¬ 
diction of your limits of Ascapusalco, and of I'escuco; 
Although you have suffered us to live and remayne there, 
yet will wee not, neither is it reason to live without a 
Head and Lord to command, correct, and goveme us, 
instructing ub In the course of our life, and defending 
us from our Enemies: Therefore wee come to you, 
knowing that in your Court and House, there are 
Children of our generation, llnckt and allied with yours, 
issued from our entrailes, and yours, of our bloud and 
yours, among the which wee have knowledge of a Grand¬ 
child of your and ours, called Acamapixtll. Wee beseech 
you therefore, to give him us for Lord, wee will esteeme 
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him as hee deserves, seeing hee is of the Linage of the 
Lords of Mexico, and the Kings of CuJliuacaji, 

The King having consulted upon this point, and finding 
it nothing inconvenient to bee allied to the Mexicans, 
who were valiant men, made them answere, That they 
should take his grand-chUd in good time, adding there¬ 
unto^ that if he had beene a woman, hee would not have 
given her^ noting the foule fact before spoken of, ending 
hh discourse with these wordes, Let my grand-nzhild goe 
to serve your god^ and be his Lieutenant, to rule and 
goveme his Creatures, by whom we live, who is the Lord 
of Night, Day, and Windes: Let him goe and be Lord 
of the Water and Land, and possesse the Mexican Nation, 
take him in good time, and use him as my sonne and 
grand-child. The Mexicans gave him thankes, all joyntly 
desiring him to marry kirn with his owne hand, so as 
hee gave him to wife, one of the noblest Ladies amongst 
them. They conducted the new King and Queene with 
all honor possible, and made him a solemne reception, 
going aU in general! forth to see the King, whom they 
into Palaces which were then but meane i and having 
seated them in RoyaU Thrones, presently one of the 
Ancients and an Orator much esteemed amongst them, [nr, v, 
did rise up, speaking in this manner, My sonne, our Lord foo 6 .] 
and King, thou art welcome to this poore House and 
Cl tie, amongst these weeds and mud, where thy poore 
fathers, Grand-fathers, and Kinsfolks, endure what it 
pleaseth the Lord of things created. Remember Lord 
thou commest hither to be the defence and support of 
the Mexican Nation, and to be the resemblance of our 
god Vlt^liputs^lt, whereupon the charge and government 
is given theen Thou knowest wee are not in our Country, 
seeing the Land we possesse at this day is anothers, neither 
know we what shalf become of us to morroWj or another 
day: Consider therefore that thou commest not to rest 
or recreate thy selfe, but rather to indure a new charge 
under so heavy a burden: wherein thou must continuaSy 
labour, being slave to this multitude, which is Mien to 
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tby ]ot, and tc alJ this neighbour people, whom thou must 
strive to gratiJie, and give them contentment, seeing thou 
knowest we live upon their Lands^ and within their limits. 
And endings he repeated these wordes, Thou art welcome^ 
Thou and the Queene our Mistrjs^ to this your Realme^ 
This was the speech of the old man, which with other 
HitwOr£Umff Orations (which the Mexican Histories doe celebrate) the 
^£pf in Children did use to learnc by heart, and so they were 
mjfmrw, Tradition, some of them deserve well to bee 

reported in their pr^er termes. The King answering, 
thanked them, and offered them his care and diligence in 
their defence and aide in all he could. After they gave 
him the Oath, and after their manner set the Royall 
Crowne upon his head, the which is like to the Crowne 
of the Dukes of Venice: the name of Acamapixtli their 
first King, signifies a handftiU of Reedes, and therefore 
they carry in dieir Armouries a hand holding many arrowes 
of Reeder. 

The Mexicans hapned so well in the election of their 
new King, that in short time they grew to have some 
forme of a Commonweale, and to bee ftmous among 
strangers; whereupon thdr neighbours mooved with feart, 
jix£s/niza^. practised to subdue them, especially the Tapanecans, who 
had Azcapuzalco for their Metropolitane Citle, to whom 
the Mexicans payed tribute, as strangers dwelling in their 
Land. For the King of Azcapuxalco fearing their power 
which increased, sought to oppresse the Mexicans, and 
having consulted with his subjects, he sent to tell King 
AcamapixtU, that the ordinarie tribute they payed was too 
little, and that from thenceforth they should bring Flrre 
trees, Sapines, and Wlllowes for the building of the Citit; 
CartfnisiAi and moreover, they should make him a Garden in the 
vrater^ planted with divers kindes of Herbes and Pulses, 
which they should bring unto him yeerly by water, dressed 
m this manner, without feyling; which if they did not, 
he decliired them his enemies, and would roote them out. 
The Mexicans were much troubled at this commandement, 
holding It impossible: and that this demand was to no 
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other endj but to seeke occasion to mine them. But their 
god VitzUputzli comforted them, appearing that night to 
an old maiij commanding him to say to the King his sonne 
in his nil m e j that he should make no difficultie to accept 
of this tribute, he would heipe them and make the meanes 
easie, which after happened i for the diue of tribute being 
come, the Mexicans carried the Trees that were required, 
and moreover, a Garden made sind fioating in the waterj, 
and in it much Mays (which is their Corne) alreadJc 
grayned and in the eare: there was also Indian Pepper, 
Beetes, Tomates, which is a great sappy and savourie 
graine, French Pease, Figs, Gourds, and many other 
things, all ripe, and in their season. Such as have not 
seene the Gardens in the Lake of Mexico^ in the middest 
of the water, will not belecve it, but will say it is an 
Inchontment of the Dcvill whom they worship: But in 
truth it is a matter to bee done, and there hath beene often 
seene of these Gardens floating in the watery for they 
cast earth upon Reeds and Grasse,, in such sort as it never 
wastes in the water *, they sow and plant this ground, so 
as the graine growes and ripen?^ very well, and then they 
remove it from place to place- But it is true, that to 
make this great Garden easily, and to have the fKiits 
grow wells is a thing that makes men judge there was the 
worke of Vitzliputzli, wh o n’t otherwise they call Patillas, 
specially having never made nor scene the like. The King 
of Azcapuzalco wondred much when he saw that accom¬ 
plished which he held impossible, saying unto his subjects, 
that this people had a great god that made all easie unto 
them, and he said unto the Mexicans, that seeing their 
god gave them all things perfect, he would the yeere 
Followings ^ tribute, they should bring in 

their Garden a wi!de Duckc, and a Heron, sitting on their 
egges, in such sort, that they should hatch their young 
ones as they should arrive, without feyling of a minute, 
upon paine of his indignation. The Mexicans were much 
troubled and heavic with this proud and strict commands 
hut their god, as he was accustomed, comforted them in 
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the night, by one of his Priests, saying, that he would 
take all that charge upon him, willing them not to feare, 
but beleeve that the day would come, when as the Azeapu- 
zalcos should pay with their lives this desire of new 
Tributes. The time being come, as the Mexicans carried 
all that was demanded of their Gardens, amoiw the Reedes 
and Weedes of the Garden, they found a Ducke and a 
Heron hatching their egges, and at the same instant when 
they arrived at Azcapuzalco their young ones were dis¬ 
closed. Whereat the King of Azcapuzalco wondring 
beyond measure, hee said againe to his people, that these 
were more then humane tffings, and that the Mexicans 
began as if they would make themselves Lords over all 
those Provinces. Yet did htse not dimmish the order 
of this tribute, and the Mexicans finding not themselves 
mightie enough, endured this subjection and slaverie the 
space of fiftie yeeres. In this time the King Acamapixtli 
died, having beautified the Citle of Mexico with many 
goodly buildings, streets, Conduits of water, and great 
of munition. He migued iti peace and rest 
rorrie yeeres^ having beene alwayes zealous for the good 
and increase of the Commonwe^e. 

As he drew ncere his end, he did one memotable thing, 
that having Jawfull children to whom he might leave the 
succession of the Readme, yet would he not doe it, hut 
contrariwise hee spake freely to the Common-weale, that 
as they had made a free Election of him, so they should 
choose him that should sceme fittest for their good Govern¬ 
ment, advising them therein to have a care to the good 
of the Common-weaJej and seeming grieved that he left 
t^hem not freed friom Tribute and subjection, he dyed, 
havmg recommended his wife and children unto them, he 
left all his people sorrowfull for his death. 
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II. 

Of the second King Vitzilovitli ; and of his 
Succes&ours and their Acts mitil] the Reigne 
of Motezuma their last King. 

jlHe Obsequies of the dead King performed, the 
Ancients, rhe chiefe of the Realme^ and some part 
of the people assembled together, to choose a King, 
where the Anaents propounded the neccssme wherein they 
were, and that it was needfiill to choose for chiefe of their 
Cl tie, a man that had pi tie of age, of Widdowes, and 
Orphans, and to be a Father of the Common-weale: for 
in very deed they should be the feathers of his wings, 
the eye-browes of his eyes, and the beard of his fiucej. 
that it was necessary hee were valianti being needfhU 
shortly to use their forces, as rhelr God had prophesied. 
Their resolution in the end was to choose a sonne of the 
Predecessor, using the like good office in accepting his 
sonne for Succes^r^ as hee had done to the Common- 
weale, relying thereon* 

This young man was called Vitzilovitli, which signifieth 
a rich feather* They set the Roy all Crowne upon his 
head, and anointed him, as they have beene accustomed 
to do to all their Kings, with an Ointment they call Divine, 
being the same unction wherewith they did anoint their 
Idoir. Presently an Orator made an eloquent speech, 
exhorting him to arme himselfo with courages ^nd free 
them from the travelsj skverie and miserie they suffered, 
being oppressed by the Azcapuzalcos: which done, all 
did him homage. This King was not married, and his 
Counsel! held opinion, that it was good to marry him 
with the Daughter of the King of AzeapuzaJeo, to have 
him a friend by this alliance, and to obtaine some diminu¬ 
tion of their heavie burthen of Tributes imposed upon 
them, and yet they feared lest he should disdaine to give 
them his Daughter, by reason they were his Vassals: yet 
the King of x^zcapuzalco yeelded thereunto, having 
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humbly required Mm, who with courteous words gave 
them his Daughter, called Ayaochiguall, whom they led 
with great pompe and joy to Mexico, and performed the 
Ceremonie and Solemnitie of Marriage, which was to 
tie a corner of the mans Cloake to a part of {he womaas 
Veile, in signe of the band of Marriage. This Quecne 
brought forth a sonne, of whose name they demanded 
advice of the King of Azcapuzdco, and casting Lots as 
they had accustomed (being greatly given to Southsayings, 
especially upon the names of their children) hee would 
have his Grand-chiJde called ChimalMpoca, which signifies 
A Target casting smoke. The (^eene his Daughter 
seeing the contentment the King of Azcapuzalco had of 
his Grand-childe, tooke occasion to intreate him to relieve 
the Mexicans, of the heavie burthen of their Tributes, 
seeing hee had now a Grandnthildc Mexican, the which 
the King willingly yeelded unto, by the advice of his 
Counsel!, granting (for the Tribute which they paid) to 
bring ycerely a couple of Duckes and some fish, in signe 
of subjection, and that they dwelt in his Land. The 
Mexicans by this meanes remained much eased and con¬ 
tent, but it lasted little. For the Queene their Protectrix 
died soone after: and the yeere following likewise 
Vitzilovitli the King of Mexico died, leaving his sonne 
Chimalpopoca tenne yeeres old; he reigned thirteene 
yeeres, and died thirtie yeeres old, or little more. He 
was held for a good King, and carefoll in the service of 
his Gods, whose Images hee held Kings to be; and that 
the honour done to their God, was done to the King who 
was his Image. For this cause the Kings have been so 
affectionate to the service of their Gods. This King was 
earefuU to winne the love of his neighbours, and to trafficke 
with them, whereby hee augmented his Citie, exercising 
his men in Warrelike actions in the Lake, disposing them 
to that which he pretended, as you shall see presently. 
The Mexicans for successor to their deceased King did 
choose his sonne Chimalpopoca, by common consent, 
although he were a child of ten yeeres old, being of 
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opinion that it was alwaj^es necessary to keepe the favour 
of the King of Azcapuzdco, making his Grand-childe 
King. They then set him in his Throne, giving him the 
Ensignes of warre, with a Bow and Arrowes in one hand, 
and a Sword with Rasors (which they commonly use) in 
the right, signifying thereby {as they doc say) that Uiey 
pretended by Armcs to set themselves at Ijbertie. The 
Mexicans had great want of water, that of the Lake being 
very thicke and muddie, and therefore ill to drinke, so 
as they caused their infant King to desire of his Grand¬ 
father the King of Azeapu^co, the water of the 
Mountaine of Chapultepec, which is from Mexico a 
league, as is said before, which they easily obtained, and 
by their Industrie made an Aquaduct of faggots, weeds 
and dagges, by the which they brought water to their 
Citie. But because the City was built within the Lake, 
and the Aquaduct did crosse it, it did breake forth in 
many places, so as they could not enjoy the water, as they 
desired, and had great scarcitie : whereupon, whether they 
did expresly seeke it, to quarrel with the Tapanecans, or 
that they were moved upon small occasion, in the end 
they sent a resolute Ambassage to the King Azcapuzalco, 
saying, they could not use the water which be had 
graciously granted them, and therefore they required him 
to provide them wood, lime, and stone, and to send his 
Workmen, that by their mcanes they might make a Pipe 
of stone and lime that should not breakc« This message 
nothing pleased the King, and much lesse his subjects, 
seeming to be too presumptuous a message, and purposely 
insolent, for Vassals to their Lord- The chiefe of the 
Counsel! disdayning thereat, said It was too bold, that 
not content with permission to live in anothers Land, and 
to have water given them, but they would have them goe 
to serve themi what a matter was that? And whereon 
presumed this fugitive Nation, shut up in the mud ? They 
would let them Icnow, how fit they were to worke, and to 
abate their pride, in taking from them their I-and and 
their lives. 
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In these tearmes and choUer thejr left the King, whom 
they did somewhat suspect, by reason of his Gmnd-childe, 
and consulted againe anew, what they were to doe, where 
they resolved to make a general! Proclamation, that no 
Tapanecan should have any commerce or traffique with 
any Mexican, that they should not goe to their Citie, nor 
receive any into theirs, upon paine of death. Whereby 
we may understand that the King did not absolutely com- 
niand over his people, and that hee governed more like 
a Consull, or a Duke, then a King; although since with 
their power, the command of Kings increased, growing 
absolute Tyrants, as you shall see in the last Kings. 

The King of Azcapuzatco seeing the resolution of his 
subjects, which was to kill the Mexicans, in treated them 
first to steale away the young King his Grand-childe, and 
afterwards doe what they pissed to the Mexicans. All 
in a manner yeelded hereunto, to give the King content¬ 
ment, and for pittie they had of the childe; but two of 
the chiefest were much opposite, inferring, that it was bad 
counsel!, for that Chim^popoca, although hee were of 
their bloud, yet was it but by the Mothers side, and that 
the Fathers was to be preferred, and therefore they con¬ 
cluded that the first they must kill was Chimalpopoca 
King of Mexico, protesting so to doe. The King of 
Azcapuzalco was so troubled with this contradiction, and 
the resolution they had taken, that soone after for very 
griefe he fell sicke, and dyed. By whose death the 
Tapanecans finishing their consultation, committed a 
notable Treason ; for one night the young King of Mexico 
sleeping without guard, or fearc of any thing, they of 
Azcap^Ico entred bis Palace, and slue him suddenly, 
returning unseene. The morning being come, when the 
Nobles went to salute the King, as they were accustomed, 
they found him slaine with great and crucU wounds; then 
they cryed out and filled afl their Citie with teares: and 
transported with choller, they presently fell to Armes, with 
an intent to revenge their Kings death. As they ranne 
up and downe ftill of fiirie and disorder, one of their 
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chiefest Xnights stept forth, kbo’uring to appease them, 
with a grave admonition ; Whither goe yee (said be) O yee 
Mexicans? quiet your selves, consider that things done 
W'ithout consideration are not well guided, nor come to 
good end : suppresse your griefe, considering that although 
your King be dead, the Noble bloud of the Mexicans is 
not extinct in him. Wee have children of our Kings 
deceased, by whose conduct, succeeding to the Realme, 
you shall the better execute what you pretend, having 
a Leader to guide your enterprise : goe not blindly, sur¬ 
cease, and choose a King first, to guide and encourage you 
against your enemies : In the meane time dissemble 
discreetly, performing the Funerals of your deceased King, 
whose bodie you see heere present, for hereafter you shall 
find better meanes to take revenge. By this meanes the 
Mexicans passed no fiirther, but stayed to^ make the 
Obsequies of their King, whereunto they invited the 
Lords of Tescuco, and Culhtiacan, reporting unto them 
this foulc and cruell fact, which the Tapanecans had com¬ 
mitted, mooving them to have pittie on them, and 
incensing them against their enemies, concludin g that 
their resolution was to die, or to bee revenged of so gr^t 
an indignitie, intreating them not to fovour so unjust a 
feet of their enemies; and that for their part, they desired 
not their aide of armes or men, but onely to be lookers 
on of what should passe, and that for their maintenance, 
they would not stop nor hinder the commerce, as the 
Tapanecans had done. At these speeches they of Tescuco 
and Culhuacan made them great shewes of good will, and 
that they were well satisfied, offering them their Cities, 
and all the Commerce they desired, that they desired, that 
they might provide victuall and Munition at their pleasure, 
both by land and water. After this, the Mexicans 
intreated them to stay with them, and assist at the election 
of their King; the which they likewise granted, to give 
them contentment. 

The Electors being assembled, an old man that tras [IIL t. 
held for a great Orator, rose up, who {as the Histories lou.J 
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report) spake in this matincr. The light of your eyes, O 
Mexicans, is darkened, but not or your hearts; for 
although you have lost him that was the light and guide 
of the Mexican Common-weale, yet that of the heart 
remaines : to consider^ that although they have slalue one 
man, yet there are others that may supply with advantage, 
the want we have of him: the Mexican Nobilitie is not 
extinguished thereby, nor the bloud Roy all decayed. 
Turne your eyes and looke about you, you shall see the 
Nobilitie of Mexico set in order, not one or two, but 
many and excellent Princes, Sons to Acamapixtli, our true 
and lawfuE King and Lord* Here you may choose at 
your pleasure, saying, I will this man, and not that. If 
j-ou have lost a Father, heere you may find both Father 
and Mother: make account O Mexicans, that the Sunne 


is eclipsed and darkened for a time, and will ret urn e 
suddenly. If Mexico hath beene darkened by the death 
of your Xing, the Sunne will soone shew, in choosing 
another King, Looke to whom, and upon whom you 
shall cast your eyes, and towards whom your hean is 
inclined, and this is he whom your God Vitzliputzli hath 
chosen. And continuing awhile this discourse, he ended 
to the satisfaction of all men. In the end, by the consent 
of this Counsell, Izcoalt was chosen King, which signifies 
a Snake of Rasors, who was Sonne to the first King 
Acamapixtli, by a slave of his: and although he were not 
legitimate, yet they made choice of him, for that hec 
exceeded the rest in behaviour, valour, and magnanimitie 
of courage. All seemed very well satisfied, and above 
all, these of Tescuco, for their King was married to a sister 
of I^oalts. After the King had beene crowned and set 
in his Royall Seat, another Orator stept up, discoursing 
how the King was bound to his Common-weale, and of 
the courage he ought to shew in travell, speaking thus, 
Behold this day we depend on thee, it may be thou wilt 
let fall the burthen that lies upon thy Souldiers, and suffer 
the old man and woman, the Orphnn and the widdow to 
perish. Take pittie of the Iniants that goe creeping in 
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the Ayre, who must perish if our enemies suntioutit us; 
unfold then, and stretch forth chy Cloake, my Lord, to 
beare these Itifents upon thy shoulders, which bee the 
poore and the common peoplCi who live assured under 
the shadow of thy wings, and of thy bountie. Uttering 
many other words upon this subject, the which, (as T have 
said) they learne by heart, for the exercise of their childrenj 
and after did teach them as a Lesson to those that began 
to learne the fkcultie of Orators. 

In the meane time, the Tapanecans were resolute to 
destroy the Mexicans, and to this end they had made great 
preparations. And therefore the new King tooke counsel! 
for the proclaming of Warre, and to fight with those that 
had so much wronged them. But the common people, 
seeing their Adversaries to exceed them farre in numbers 
and munition for the warre, they came amazed to their 
King, pressing him not to undertake so dangerous a warre, 
which would destroy their poore Citie and Nation : where¬ 
upon being demanded what advice were fittest to take, 
they made answere, that the King of Azcapuzalco was very 
pittifull, that they should demand peace, and offer to 
serve him, drawing them forth those Marshes, and that 
hce should ^ve them houses, and lands among his sub¬ 
jects, that by this meanes they might depend all upon 
one Lord. And for the obtaining hereof, they should 
Carrie their God in his Litter for an Intercessor. The 
cries of the people were of such force (having some Nobles 
that approoved their opinion) as presently they called for 
the Priests, preparing the Litter and their God, to performe 
the Voyage. As this was preparing, and every one yeelded 
to this treatie of peace, and to subject themselves to the 
Tapanecans, a gallant young man, and of good sort, slept 
out among the people, who with a resolute countenance 
spake thus unto them, What meanes this O yee Mexicans, 
are yee mad? How hath so great cowardise crept in 
among us? Shall wee goe and yeeld our selves thus to 
the Azcapuzalcans ? Then turning to the King he said, 

How now my Lord, will you endure this? Speake to the 
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people, that the^ may suffer us to find out some meaties 
for our honour and defence, and not yedd our selves so 
simply and shamefully into the hands of our enemies. 
This young man was called TlacaeUec, Nephew to the 
King, he was the most valiant Captaine and greatest Coun¬ 
sellor that ever the Mexicans had, as you shall see 
hereafter, Izcoalt encouraged by that his Nephew had so 
wisely spoken, retained the people, saying they should 
first suffer him to try another better meanes. Then 
turning towards his Nobilide, he said unto them, You 
are all heere my Kinsmen, and the best of Mexico, he 
that hath the courage to carrie a message to the Tapanc- 
cans, let him rise up. The}'' looked one upon another, 
but no man stirred nor offered himselfe to the word. 
Then this young man TlacaeUec rising, offered himselfe 
to goe, saying, that seeing hee must die, it did import 
little whether it were to day or to morrow : for what reason 
should hee so carefully preserve himselfe? he was therefore 
readie, let him command what he pleased. And although 
all held this for a rash attempt, yet the King resolved to 
send him, that he might thereon understand the will and 
disposition of the King of Azcapuzalco and of his people \ 
holding it better to hasten his Nephewes death, then to 
hazard the honour of his Common-weale. Tlacaeilec being 
readie, tooke his way, and being come to the Guards, 
who had commandement to kill any Mexicans that came 
towards them, by cunning or otherwise: hee persrwaded 
them to suffer him to passe to the King, who wondred 
to see him, and hearing his Ambassage, which was to 
demand peace of him under honest conditions, answered, 
that he would impart it to his subjects, willing him to 
retume the next day for his answere. Then Tkcaellcc 
demanded a psport, yet could he not obtaine any, but 
that he should use his best skill : with this he returned 
to Mexico, giving his words to the guards to retume. 
And although the King of Azcapuz^co desired peace, 
being of a milde disposition, yet his Subjects did so incense 
him, as his answer iras open warre. The which being 
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heard by the Mes&engerj he did all his Kiisg comm^mded 
him, declaring fay this ceremony^ to give jirmeSg and 
annointing the King with the miction of the dead^ that in 
his Kings behaife he did defie him. Having ended allj 
the King of Azoipuzalco suffering himselfe to be anoint^ 
and crowned with Feathers, giving goodly armes in 
recompence to the Messenger, wishing him not to returnc 
by the Pallace gatCj whereas many attended to cut him in 
pecces, but to goe out secretly by a little false Posterne 
that wag open in one of the Courts of the Pallace. This 
yong man did so, and turning by secret waies, got away 
in safetie in sight of the Guards, and there defied them, 
saying, Tapanecans and Azcapuzalcans, you doe your 
office ill, understand you shall all dye, and not one 
Tapanecan shall remaine alive. In the meane time the 
Guards fed upon him, where he behaved himseiie so 
valiantly, that he slew some of them : and seeing many 
more of them come running, he retired himselfe galkiitly 
to the Citie, where he brought newts, that warre was 
proclaimed with the Tapanecans, and that he had dehed 
their King. 

The dene being knowne to the Commons of Mexico, 
they came to the King, according to their accustomed 
cowardise, demanding I^vc to depart the Citie, holding 
their ruine certaloe. The King did comfort and incourage 
them, promising to give them libertie if they vanquished 
their enemies, willing them not to feare. The people 
repUedi And if we be vanquished, what shall wee doc? 
If wee be overcome, (answered the King) we will be bound 
presently to yeelde our selves into your hands to suffer 
deaths cate our flesh in your dishes and be revenged of us. 
It shall be so then (say they) if you loose the victorie, and 
if you obtaine the victorie, we doe presently offer our 
selves to be your Tributaries, to labour In your houses, 
to so we your ground, to Carrie your armes and baggage 
when you goe to the warres for ever, wee and our 
descendants after us. These accords made betwixt the 
People and the Nobilltle (which they did after fully per- 
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forme, either willingly^ or by' constraint^ as they had 
promi&ed) the King named for his Captaine Generali 
Tlacacllec: the whole Campe was put in order^ and into 
squadrons, giving the places of Captaincs to the most 
T,^ant of his kitisfolkes and fnends: then did he make 
them a goodly speech^ whereby he did greatly incourage 
them, being now well prepared, charging all men to obey 
the commandement of the Generali whom he had 
appointed: he divided his men into two parts, command¬ 
ing the most valiant and hardie, to give the first charge 
with him, and that all the rest should remaine with the 
King Izcoalt, untill they should sec the first assaile their 
enemies. Marching then in order, they were discovered 
by them of Azcapuzalco, who presently came furiously 
forth the Citie, carrying great rimes of Gold^ Silver, and 
Armes of grea.t value, as those which had the Empire of 
all that Conn trie. Tzcoak gave the signall to battaile, 
with a tittle Drumme he carried on his shoulders, and 
presently they raised a general! showt, crying, Mexico, 
Mexico, they charged the Tapanecans, and although they 
were farre more in number, yet did they defeats them, and 
force them to rEtirc into their Citie, then advanced they 
which remained bchinde, crying Tlacaellec, Victorie, 
VictoriCj all sodainly entred the Citie, where (by the 
Kings commandement) they pardoned not any man, no 
not old men, women, nor children, for tbey slew them 
all, and spoiled the Citie being very rich. And not 
content herewith, they followed mem foat fled, and were 
retired into the craggie rockes of the Slertes or neere 
Mountaines, striking and making a great slaughter of 
them. The Tapanecans being retired to a Mountaihe 
cast downe their Armes, demanding their lives, and 
offering to serve the Mexicans, to give them Lands and 
Gardens, Stone, Lime and Timber, and to hold them 
alwayes for their Lords. Upon this condition Tlacaellec 
retired his men and ceased the battaile, granting them 
their lives upon the former conditions, which they did 
solemnely sweare. Then they returned to Azcapuzalco, 
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and so with their rich and victorious spoiles to the Cirie 
of Mexico, The day following the King assembled the 
Nabilitie and the People, to whom hce laid open the 
accord the Commons had made, demanding of them, If 
they were content to persist therein: the Commons made 
answer, that they promised, and they had well 

deserved itj and therefore they were content to serve them 
perpetually. Whereupon they tooke an oath^ which since 
they have kept without contradJctlou, 

This done, Izcoalt returned to Axcapuzalco (by the 
advise of his Counsell) he divided all the Lands auid Goods 
of the conquered among the conquerors, the chiefest part 
fell to the King, Ehen to Tlacaellec, and after to the rest 
of the Nobles, as they best deserved in the Battaile, They 
also gave Land to some PlebeanSj having behaved them¬ 
selves valiantly i to others they distributed the Pillage, 
making small account of them as of cowards. They 
appointed Lands in common for the quarters of Mexico, 
to every one his part, for the Ser^dee and Sacrifices of their 
Gods, This was the order which afterwards they alwayes 
kept, in the division of the Lands and spoiles of those 
they had vanquished and subdued. By this meanes they 
of Azcapu^alco remained so poore, as they had no Lands 
left them to labour, and (which was worse) they tooke 
their King from thcTOj and all power to choose any other 
then him of Mexico. 

Although the chiefe Citie of the Tapanecanes, was that 
of AzcapuzalcOj^ yet had they others with their private 
Lords, as Tucuba and Cuyoacan, These seeing the 
storme passed, would gladly that they of Azcapuzalco had 
renewed the warre against the Mexicans, and seeing them 
danted, as a Nation wholly broken and defeated, they of 
Cuyoacan resolved to make warre by themselves; to the 
which they laboured to draw tbe other neighbour Nations, 
who would not stirre nor quarreU with the Mexicans. In 
the meane time the hatred and malice increasing^ they of 
Cuyoacan began to ill intreate the women that went to 
their Markets, mocking at them, and doing the like to 
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the men over whom they had power: for which cause the 
of Mexico defended, that none of his shouJd goe 
to Cuyoacan, and that they should receive none of them 
into Mexico, the which made them of Cuyoacan resolve 
wholly to warre: but first they would provoke them by 
some shameful! scorne, which was, that having invited 
them to one of their solemne feasts, after they Had made 
them a goodly Banquet, and feasted them with a great 
daunce after their manner, they sent them for their fouite, 
womens apparell, forcing them to put it on, and so to 
returne home like women to their Citie, reproaching them, 
that they were cowards and effeminate, and that they 
durst not take armes being sufficiently provoked. Those 
of Mexico say, that for revenge they did unto them a 
foule scome, laying at the gates of their Citie of 
Cuyoacan certaine things which smoaked, by meanes 
whereof many women were delivered before their time, 
and many fell sicke. In the end, ah came to open war, 
and there was a battaile fought, wherein they imploied all 
their forces, in the which Tlacaellec, by his courage and 
poiicie in warre, obtained the victorie. For having left 
King Izcoalt in fight with them of Cuyoacan, he put 
himselfe in ambush with some of the most valiant 
Souldiers, and so turning about, charged them behinde, 
and forced them to retire into their Citie. But seeing 
Tmpk. their intent was to file into a Temple which was very 
strong, he with three other valiant Souldiors, pursued 
them eagerly, and got before them, seising on the Temple 
and firing it, so as he forced them to me to the fields, 
where he made a great slaughter of the vanquished, 
pursuing them two leagues info the Coiuitrie, unto a little 
hill, where the vanquished casting away their weapons, 
and their aimes a crosse, yeelded to the Mexicans, and 
wth many teares craved pardon of their overweening 
folly, in using them like women, offering to be their 
slaves: so as m the end the Mexicanes did pardon them. 
Of this victory the Mexicans did carry away very rich 
spolles of Gaments, Armes, Gold, Silver, Jewels, and 
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rich feathers, with a great number of Captives. In this 
Battaile there were three of the principals of Culhua<^ 
that came to aide the Mexicans, to win honour, the which 
were lemarkeablc above all. And since being knowne to 
Tlacaellec, and having made proofe of their fidelity, he 
gave them Mexican devises, and had them alwayes by 
his side, where they fought in all places very valiantly. 
It was apparent that the whole victory was due to the 
Generali, and to these three; for among so many 
captives taken, two third parts were wonne by these foure, 
which was easily knowne by a policie they used for 
taking a Captive, they presently cut off a little of his 
ha ire, and gave it to others, so as it appeared that those 
which had their haire cut, amounted to that number, 
whereby they wo tine great reputation and feme of valiant 
men. They were honoured as Conquerours, giving them 
good portions of the spoiles and Lands, as the Mexicans 
have alwaies used to doe, which gave occasion to those 
that did fight, to become fiimous, and to win reputation 
by Armes. 

The Nation of the Tapanecans being subdued, the 
Mexicans had occasion to doe the like to the Suchimilcos, 
who (as it hath heene said) were the first of the seven 
Caves or linages that peopled this Land. The Mexicans 
sought not the occasion, although they might presume as 
Conquerours to extend their limits, but ihe Suchimilcos 
did move them, to their owne ruine, as it happens to 
men of small judgement that have no foresight, who not 
preventing the mi^hiefc they imagined, fell into it. The 
Suchimilcos held opinion, that the Mexicans, by reason 
of their victories past, should attempt to subdue them, 
and consulted hereon among themselves. Some among 
them thought it good to acknowledge them for superiours, 
and to applaud their good fortune, but the contrary was 
allowed, and they went out to give them battaile x which 
Izcoait the King of Mexico underst^din^, he sent his 
Generali TlacaeUec against them, with his ar^e: the 
battaile was fought in the same field that divides their 
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limits, wiiich two Armies were equal] m men and acmes, 
but very divers in cbeir order and manner of 6g;htLng; 
for that the Suchimilcos charged all together on a heape 
confusedly, and TJacaeUec divided his men into squadrons 
with 1 goodly order, so as he presently brake his enemies, 
forcing them to retire into their Cide, into the which they 
Tgmpic entred, following them to the Temple whither they fled, 
which they fired, and forcing them to flye to the Moun- 
taines: in the end they brought them to this point, that 
they yeelded with their armc acrosse. The Generali 
Tlacaellec returning in great triumph, the Priests went 
forth to receive him, with their musicke of Flutes, and 
giving incense. The chiefe Captaines used other 
Ceremonies and shewes of joy, as they had beene 
accustomed to doe, and the Kiug with all the troupe went 
to the Temple to give thankes to their false god. 

The day following, the Xing Izcoah went unto the 
{III. V. Citie of Suchimilco, causing himselie to be sworne King 
of the Suchimilcos : and for their comfort he promised to 
doe them good. In token whereof he commanded them 
Causey to make a Cawsey stretching from Mexico to 

Suchimilco, which is fburc le^ues, to the end there might 
be more^ commerce and tramcke among them. Which 
the Suchimilcos performed, and in short time the Mexican 
government seemed so unto them, as they held them¬ 
selves happy to have Ranged their IGng and Coiumon- 
weale. Some neighbours pricked forward by envie, or 
fewe, to their mines, w’ere not yet made wise by others 
miseries. 

Cuiil&tdm, Cuitlavaca was a Citie within the Lake: which though 
the name and dwelling be changed, continueth yet. They 
were active to swim in the Lake, and therefore they 
thought they might much indomage and annoy the 
Mexicans by water, which the King understanding, he 
resolved to send his Armie presently to fight against them. 
But Tlacaellec little esteeming this warre, homing it dis¬ 
honorable to lead an Armie against them, made offer to 
conquer them with the children onely: which he performed 
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in this manner: he went unto the Temple and drew out 
of the Go vent such children as he thought httest for the 
action, from tenne to eighteene genres of age, who knew 
how to guide their Boates, or Canoes, teaching them 
certaine poUicies. The order they held in this war re, was, 
that he went to Cuitkvaca with his children, where by 
his pollicie he pressed the enemy in such sort, that he 
made them to flye; and as he followed them, the Lord of 
Cuitkvaca met him and yeelded unto him, himselfe, his 
Citie, and his people, and by this meanes he stayed the 
pur suite* The duldren returned with much spoyle, and 
many Captives for their Sacrifices, being solemnely 
received with a greit Processioti, Musicke and Perfumes, 
and they went to worship their gods, in taking of the 
earth which they did cate, and drawing blond from the 
forepart of their legs with the Priests Lancets, with other 
superstitions which they were accustomed to use in the 
like solemnities* The children were much honored and 
encouraged] and the King imbraced and kissed them, and 
his kinsmen and allies accompanied them. The bruite 
of this victory rannc throughout all the Countrie, how 
that Tlacaellec had subdued the Citie of Cuitkvaca with 
children : the news and consideration whereof opened the 
eyes of those of Tescuco, a chiefe and very cunning 
Nation for their manner of life: So as the King of 
Tescuco was first of opinion, that they should subject 
themselves to the King of Mexico, and invite him 
thereunto with his Citic. Therefore by the advise 
of his Counsel], they sent Jimbassadours good Orators 
with honorable presents, to offer themselves unto the 
Mexiesms, as their Subjects, desiring peace and amity, 
which was graciously accepted; but by the advise of 
TkcaelJcc he used a Ceremony for the effecting thereof, 
which was, that those of Tescuco should come forth armed 
against the Mexicans, where they should fight, and 
presently yeelde, which was an act and ceremony of warre, 
without any effusion of bloud on either side* Thus the 
King of Mexico became soveraigne Lord of Tescuco, but 
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he tooke not their King from them, but made him of his 
Privie CounseJJ; so as thej" have alwaies maintained 
themselves in this majuier untill the time of Motcfuma 
the second, during whose raigne the Spaniards entred. 
Having subdued me Land and Citie of Tescuco, Mexico 
remained Lady and Mistris of all the Lands and Cities 
about the LakCj where it is built. Tzcoalt having enjoyed 
this prosper!tie, and raigned twelve yeares, dyed, leaving 
the Kealme which had beenc given him, much augmented 
by the valoin- and counsel] of his Nephew Tlacaellec. 

Forasmuch as the election of the new King, belonged 
to tb^c chitfe Electors, and to the King of Tescuco, and 
the King of Tacubu, by especiall priviledge: Tlacaellec 
assembled these six personages, as he that had the 
soveraigne authority, and having propounded the matter 
unto them, they made choise of Mote^uma, the first of 
that name, Nephew to the same Tlacaellec. His election 
was very pleasing unto them all, by reason whereof, they 
made most solemne feasts, and more stately then the 
former. Presently after his election they conducted him 
to the Temple with a great traine, where before the 
divine harth (as they call it) where there is continuall fire, 
they set him in his royall throane, putting upon him his 
myall ornaments. Being there, the King drew bloud 
from his eares and legs with a Griffons talons, which was 
the Sacrifice wherein the divell delighted to be honoured. 
The Priests, Ancients, and Captaines, made their Orations, 
all congratuling his election. They were accustomed in 
their elecfions to make great Feasts and Dances, where 
they wasted many lights. In this Kings time the custome 
was brought in, that the King should goe in person to 
make warre in some Province, and bring Captives to 
solemnize the feast of his Coronation, and tor the solemne 
Sacrifices of that day. For this cause King Motefuma 
went into the Province of Chaleo, who had declared them¬ 
selves his enemies: from whence (having fought valiantly) 
he brought a great number of Captives, whereof he did 
make a notable Sacrifice the day of his Coronation, 
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although at that time he did not subdue all the Province 
of Chaleo^ being a verie warlike Nation. Manic came 
to this Coronation from divers Provinces^ as well neere 
as farre ofFj to see the feast^ at the which ail commers were 
verie bountifully entertained and dad, especially the poorCj 
to whom they gave new garments. For this cause they 
brought that day into the Citie^ the Kings tributes, with 
a goodly order, which consisted in Stuffes to make Gar- 
ments of all sorts^ In CacaOj Gold, Silver^ rich Feathers, 
great burthens of Cotton, Cucumbers, sundrie sorts of 
Pulses, many kindes of Sea fish, and of the fresh water, [Hh v. 
great store of Fruits, and Venison without number, not 
reckoning an infinite number of Presents, which other 
Kings and Lords sent to the new King. All this Tribute 
marched in order according to the Provinces, and before 
them the Stewards and receivers with divers markes and 
Ensignes, In very goodly order: so It was one of the 

? 3odIiest things of the feast, to see the entrie of the 
rlbute. The King beingcrowned, he imploied himselfe 
in the conquest of many Provinces, and for that he was 
both valiant and vertuous, he still increased more and 
more, using in all his affaires the counsel! and Industrie 
of his GreneraJl TlacaelleCj whom he did alwaies love and 
esteeme very much, as he had good reason* The waxre 
wherein he was most troubled and of greatest dtfficultie, 
was that of the Province of Chaleo, wherein there 
happened great matters, whereof one was very remarke- 
able; which was, that they of Chalcas, had taken a 
brother of Mote^umaes in the warres, whom they resolved 
to choose for theix King, asking him verie curteoiisly, if he 
would accept of this charge. He answered (after much 
importunitie, still persisting therein) that if they ment 
plainely to choose him for their King, they should plant 
in the Market-place, a Tree or very high stake, on the 
top whereof, they should make a little scaffold, and 
meanes to mount unto it. The Chalcas supposing it had 
beene some ceremonie to make hlmscIfe more apparant, 
presently effected it: then assembling all hia Mexicans 
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tibout the stake, he went to the top with n garland of 
flowers in his hand, speaking to his men in this manner, 
O valiant Mexicans, these men will choose me for their 
Kingj but the gods will not permit, that to be a King 1 
should cominit any treason against tny Co un trie, but 
contrariwise, I will that you learne by me, that it 
bchooveth us rather, to indure death, then to aide our 
enemies. Saying these words, he cast himselfe downe, 
and was broken in a thousand pceces, at which spectacle, 
the Chalcas had. so great horror and despite, that presently 
they fell upon the Mexicans and slew them all with their 
Lances, as men whom they held too proud and inexorable, 
saying, they had divellish hearts. It chanced the night 
following, they heard two Owles making a moumfull cry, 
which they did interpret as an unfortunate signe, and a 
presage of their neere destruction, as it succeeded; for 
King Mote^uma went against them in person with all 
his power, where he vanquished them, and ruined all their 
kingdome; and passing beyond the Mountaine Menade, 
he conquered still eveu unto the North Sea, Then 
returning towards the South Sea, he subdued many Pren 
vinces; so as he became a mighty King 1 all by the heipe 
and counsell of TIacaellec, who in a manner conquered all 
the Mexican Nation, Yet he held an opinion (the which 
was confirmed) that it was not behoovefuU to conquer 
the Province of Tlascalk, that the Mexicans might have 
a frontier enemy, to keepe the youth of Mexico in exercise 
and alkrme: and that they might have nxunbers of 
Captives to Sacrifice to their Idols, wherein they did waste 
(as hath beene said) infinite numbers of men, which should 
be taken by force in the wars. The honor must be given 
to Motefuma, or to speak truly, to TIacaellec his Generali, 
for the good order and poUi^ setled in the Kealme of 
Mexico, as also for the Counsels and goodly enterprises, 
which they did execute: and likewise Tor the number of 
Judges and Magistrates, being as well ordered there, as 
in any Common-weak; yea, were it in the most fiourish- 
ing of Eurojw. This King did also greatly increase the 
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Kings house, giving it great autlioritie, and appointing 
many and sundry Officers, which served him with great 
pompe and ceremony. He was no lesse remarkable 
touching the devotion and service of his Idols, mnu'easing 
the number of his Ministers, and instituting new 
ceremonies, whereunto he carried a great respect. 

He built that great Temple dedicated to their god 
Vitziliputzli, whereof is spoken in the other Boolce. He 
did Sacrifice at the dedication of this Temple, a great 
number of men, taken in sundry victories: finally, injoy- 
ing his Empire in great prosperitie, he fell sickc, and 
died, having raigned twentie eight yeares, unlike to his 
successor Ticocic, who did not resemble him, neither in 
valour nor in good fortune. 

The foure Deputies assembled in counsel!, with the 
Lords of Tescuco and Tacuba, where Tlacaellec was 
President in the election, where by all their voices 
TIacaellic was chosen, as deserving this charge better then 
any other. Yet he refused it, perswadmg them by 
pertinent reasons, that they should choose another, saying, 
that it was better, and more expedient to have another 
King, and he to be his instrument and assistant, as he 
had beene till then, and not to lay the whole burthen 
upon him, for that he held bimaelfe no lesse bound for 
the Common-weale, then if he were King; seeming to 
him, though he were not King, yet In a manner, that he 
commanded Kings, suffering him to carry certaine markes, 
as a Tiara or ornament for the head, which belonged onely 
to thernselves; as in a Corned ie he deserves most com¬ 
mendation, that represents the personage that imports 
most. In recompence of his modesty, and for the respect 
which the Mexican Electors bare him, they demanded of 
Tlacaellec (that seeing he would not raigne) whom hee 
foought most fit: Whereupon he gave his voyce to a 
deceased King, who W'as then very youno-, 
called Ticocic r but they replied, that his shoulders were 
very weake to beare so heavie a burthen. Tlacaellec 
answered, that his was there to helpe him to beare the 
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burthen, as he had done to the deceased: hy meanes 
whereof, they tooke their resolution, and Ticodc was 
chosen, to whom were done all the accustomed ceremonies. 

They pierced his nosthrils, and for an ornament put an 
Emerald therein: and for this reason, in the Mexican 
Bookes, this Kij^ is noted by his nosthrils pierced. Hee 
differed much ffom his Father and Predecessor, being 
noted for a coward, and not valiant. He went to make 
warre for his Coronation, in a Province diat had rebelled, 
where hee lost more of his owne men then hee tooke 
captives; yet he returned saying, that he brought the 
number of captives required for the Sacrifice of his 
Coronation, and so hee was crowned with great 
solemtiide. But the Mexicans discontented to have a 
King so little disposed to warre, practised to hasten his 
death by poison. For this cause he continued not above 
Foure yeeres in the Kingdom e. But this losse was well 
repaired by a Brother of the deceased, who w^s also sonne 
to great Mote^uma, called Axayaca, w'ho was likewise 
chosen by the advice of Tlacacllec, wherein hee happened 
better then before. 

Now was TlacaeBec very old, who by reason of his 
age, was carried in a chaire upon mens shoulders, to assist 
in counsell when businesse required. In the end he fell 
sicke, when as the King ^who was not yet crowned) did 
visit him often, shedding many teares, seeming to loose 
in him his Father, and the Father of his Countrey. 
Tlacaellec did most affectionately recommend his children 
unto him, especially the eldest, who had shewed himselfe 
valiant in the former warres. The King promised to 
have regard unto him, and the more to comfort the old 
man, in nis presence hee gave him the charge and ensignes 
of Captaine Generali, with all the preheminences of his 
Father; wherewith the old man remained so well satisfied, 
as with this content he ended his dayes. 

The Mexicans made his Funerall as the Founder of 
that Empire, more sumptuous and stately, then they had 
done to any of their former Kings. And presently after 
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Axayaca (to appease the sorrow which all the people of 
Mexico shewed for the death of their Captaitie) resolved 
to make the voyage necessary for his Coronation. He 
therefore Jed his jirtnie with great expedition into the 
Province of Tequantepec, two hundred leagues from 
Mexico, where be gave battell to a mighty Army, and an 
infinite number or men assembled together, as well out 
of that Province, as from their Neighbours, to oppose 
themselves against the Mexicans. The first of his Campe 
that advanced himselfe, to the combate was the King 
himselfe, defying his enemies, from whom he made shew 
to flye when they charged him, untill hee had drawne 
them into an Ambuscadoe, where many Souldiers lay 
hidden under straw, who suddenly issued forth, and they 
which fled, turned head: so as they of Tiquantepec 
remayned in the midst of them, whom they charged 
furiously, making a great slaughter of them : and follow¬ 
ing their victorie, they razed their Citie and Temple, 
punishing all their Neighbours rigorously. Then went 
they on fiirther, and without any stay, conquered to 
Guatulco, the which is a Port at this day well knowne in 
the South Sea, Axayaca returned to Mexico with great 
and rich spoiles, where he was honourably crowned, with 
sumptuous and stately preparation of Sacrifices, Tributes, 
and other things, whither many came to see his Corona¬ 
tion. The Kings of Mexico received the Crowne from 
the hands of the King of Tescuco, who had the ptehemi¬ 
nence. Hee made many other Enterprises, where he 
obtained great victories, being alwaycs the first to leade 
the Armie, and to charge the enemie; by the which he 
purchased the name of a most valiant Captalne; and not 
content to subdue strangers, he also supfwessed his 
Subjects which had rebelled, which never any of his 
Predecessors ever could doe, or durst attempt. Wee have 
alreadie shewed how some seditions of Mexico had 
divided themselves from that Common-weale, and built 
a Citie neere unto them, which they called Tlatelulco, 
whereas now Saint Jaques is. 
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These bemg revolted^ held a faction apart^ and encreased 
and multiplyed much, refusing to acknowledge the Kings 
of Mexico, nor to j^eeld them obedience. The King 
Axayaca sent to ad vise them, not to live divided, but 
being of one bloud^ and one people, to joyne together, 
and acknowledge the King of Mexico: whempon the 
Lord of TlateTulco made ^ answer fill of pride and 
disdaine, defying the King of Mexico, to single combate 
with himselfei and presently mustred his men, com¬ 
manding some of them to hide themselves in the weeds 
of the Lake j and the better to deceive the Mexicans, he 
commanded them to take the shapes of Ravens, Geese, 
and other Beasts, as Frogges, and such like, supposing 
by this meanes to surprize the Mexicans as they should 
passe by the wayes and cawsies of the Lake. Having 
knowledge of this defic, and of his Adversaries policie, 
he divided his Armie, giving a part to his GenerallH, the 
sonne of Tbcadlec, commanding him to charge this 
Ambuscadoe, in the Lake; and hce with the rest of his 
people, by an unfrequented way, went and incamped 
before Tlatelulco* Presently he called him who had 
defied him, to performe his promise, and as the two Lords 
of Mexico, and Tlatelulco advanced, they commanded 
their subjects not to moove, until! they had scene who 
should bee Conquerour^ which was done, and presently 
the two Lords encountred valiantly, where having fought 
long, in the end the Lord of Tlatelulco was mreed to 
turne his backe, being unable to indure the furious charge 
of the Kin^ of Mexico. Those of Tlatelulco seeing their 
Captaine flye, funted, and fled likewi&ej but the Mexicans 
following them at the heeleSj, charged them furiously, yet 
the Lord of Tlatelulco escaped not the hands of Axayaca; 
for thinking to save himselfe, hee fled to the top of the 
Temple, but Axayaca followed him so neere, as hee seized 
on him with great force, and threw him from the top to 
the hot tome, and after set fire on the Temple, and the 
Citie. 

Whilest this passed at Tlatelulco, the Mexican Generali 
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was vcjy hote in the revenge of those that pretended to 
defeat him by polide; and after hee had forced them to 
yeeld, and to cry for mercy* the Generali said he would not 
pardon them, untill they had first performed the Offices of 
those figures they represented, and therefore hee would 
have them cry like Frog^es and Ravens, every one 
according to the figure which he had undertaken, else 
they ha^ no composition ; which thing he did to mocke 
them with their owne policie. Feare and Necessitie bee 
perfect Teachers* so as they did sing and cry with all the 
diffierences of voices that were commanded them, to save 
their lives* although they were much grieved at the sport 
their enemies made at them. They say that unto this 
day, the Mexicans use to jeast at the Tlatelulcans, which 
they beare impatiently, when they put them in minde of 
this singing and crying of beasts. King Azayaca tookc 
pleasure at this scorne and disgrace* and presently after 
they returned to Mexico with great joy. This King was 
esteemed for one of the best that had commanded in 
Mexico* Hee reigned eleven yeeres. 

Among the foure Electors that had power to choose 
whom they pleased to be King, there was one endued 
with many perfections, named Autzol. This man was 
chosen by the rest, and this election was very pleasing 
to all the people: for besides that he was valiant, all held 
him courteous and affable to every man, which is one of 
the chlcfe qualities required in them that command, to 
purchase love and respect. To celebrate the Feast of his 
Coronation, hee resolved to make a Voyage, ^d to 
punish the pride of those of Quaxulatlan, a very rich and 
plentiful! Province, and at this day the chlefe of New 
Spaine. They had robbed his Officers and Stewards, that 
carried the Tribute to Mexico, and therewithal! were 
rebelled. There was great difficultic to reduce this Nation 
to obedtence, lying in such sort, as an arme of the Sea 
stopt the Mexicans passage; to passe the which Autzol 
(with a strange device and industry) caused an Hand to be 
made in the water, of faggots, earth, and other matter; 
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by meaner whereof, both hce ^nd his men might passe 
to the eaemie^ where giving them battell, he conquered 
them, and punished them at his pleasure. Then returned 
he unto Mesdeo in triumph, and with great riches^ to bee 
crowned King, according to their custome. Autzol 
extended the limits of his Kingdome farre, by many 
Conquests, even unto Guatimaha, which is three hundred 
leagues firom Mexico* Hee was no lesse liberal! then 
valiant: for when as the Tributes arrived which (as 1 
have said) came in great abundance, hec went forth of his 
Palace, gathering together ail the people into one place, 
then commandea he to bring all the Tributes, which he 
divided to those that had need. To the poore he gave 
StufFes to make them appareU, and meatc, and whatsoever 
they had need of in great abutidaoce, and things of value, 
as Gold, Silver, Jewels, and Feathers, were divided 
amongst the Captaines, Souldiers, and Servants of his 
House according to every mans merit. This Autzol was 
likewise a great Politician, hee pulled downc the houses 
ill built, and built others very sumptuous. 

It seemed unto him that the Citie of Mexico had too 
little water, and that the Lake was very muddic, and 
therefore hee re!5olved to let in a great course of water, 
which they of Cuyoacan used. For this cause bee called 
the chiefe man of the Citie unto him, beeing a lamous 
Sorcerer, having propounded his meaning unto him i the 
Sorcerer wished him to bee well advised what he did^ being 
a matter of great difficultie, and that he understood, if 
hee drew the River out of her ordinary course, making it 
passe to Mexico, hee would drowne the Citie. The j 5 ng 
supposed these excuses were but to frustrate the effect of 
his Designe, being therefore in choler, he dismissed him 
home, and a few dayes after he sent a Provost to Cuyoacan, 
to take this Sorcerer j who having understanding for 
what intent the Kings Officers came^ he caused them to 
enter his house, and then he presented himselfe unto them 
in the forme of a terrible Eagle, wherewich the Provost 
and his companions being terrified, they returned without 
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taking him. AuEzol incensed herewith sent othersj to 
whom he presented himselfe in torme of a furious Tigre, 
so as they durst not touch him. The third came, and they 
found him in the forme of a horrible Serpent, whereat they 
were much afraid^ The King mooved the more with 
these doings, sent to tell them of Cuyoacan^ that if they 
brought not the Sorcerer bound unto him, hec would 
raze their Citle. For feare whereof, or whether it were 
of his owne free will, or being forced by the people, he 
suffered himselfe to be led to the King, who presently 
caused him to bee strangled, and then did he put his 
resolution in practice, forcing a channel! whereby the water 
might passe to Mexico, whereby he brought a great 
current of ^Titer into the Lake, which they brought with 

f reat Ceremonies and Superstitions, having Priests casting 
neense along the banlces, others sacrificed Quailes, and 
with the bloud of them sprinkled the channel! bankes, 
others sounding of Cornets, accompanied the water with 
their Musicke. One of the chiefe went attired in a habit 
like to their Goddesse of the water, and ail saluted her, 
saying, that she w'as welcome. All which things ate 
painted in the Annalls of Mexico: which Booke is now 
at Rome in the holy Library, or Vatican, where a Father 
of our Company, that was come from Mexico, did see it, 
and other Histories, the which he did expound to the 
Keeper of his Holinesse Library, taking great delight to 
understand this Booke, which before hee could never com¬ 
prehend. Finally, the water was brought to Mexico, but 
]t came in such abundance, that it had wel-ueere drowned 
the Citie, as was foretold: and in effect it did ruine a 
^eat part thereof, but it was presently prevented by the 
industry of Autzol, who caused an issue to bee made to 
draw forth the water: by meanes whereof hee repayred 
the buildings that were fallen, with an exquisite worke, 
being before but poore Cottages. Thus he left the Citie 
iftvironed with water, like another Venice, and very we!! 
built: he reigned eleven yeeres, and ended with the last 
and greatest Successor of all the Mexicans. 
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Of the Election of great Montezuma, the last 
King of Mexico: his pooipe and manner ot 
goyernmentj prodigious fore-warnings, ot his 
mine, and the Spanish Conquest* 

Hen the Spaniards entred New Spain c, being m 
the yeere of aur Lord 1518, Mote^unm second 
of that name^ was the last King of the McKicanSi 
I say the last, although they of Mexico^ after his death, 
chose another King, yea, in the life of the same MotefUJna, 
whom they declared an enemy to his Counttey, as wee 
shall see hereafter. But he that succeeded him, and he 
that fell into the hands of the Marqucsse dc Valle, had 
but the names and titles of Kings, for that the Kingdome 
was in a manner all yee:lded to the Spimiardst so as with 
reason we account Mote^uma for the last Kingi and so 
hee come to the period of the Mexicans power and great' 
nesse, which is admirable beeing happened among 
Barbarians. For this cause, and for that this was the 
season, that God had chosen to reveale unto them the 
knowledge of his Gospeli, and the Kingdome of Jesus 
Christ, I will relate more at large the Acts of Mote^uma, 
then of the rest. 

Before he came to be King, hee was by disposition, very 
grave and stayed, and spake little, so as when he gave his 
opinion in the privy Counsell, whereas he assisted, his 
speeches and discourses made everj' one to admire him, 
so as even then he was feared and resfsected. He retyred 
himselfc usually into a Chappell, appointed for him m the 
Temple of VitzlmutzH, where they said their IdoU ^ake 
unto him j and for this cause hee was held very religious 
and devout. For these perfections then, being most 
noble and of great courage, his election was short and 
easie, as a man upon whom all mens eyes were fixed, as 
worthy of such a charge. Having Intelligence of this 
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election, he hid himselfe in this Chappell of the Temple, 
whether it were by judgement (apprehending so heavy 
and hard a burthen) as to governe such a people, or rather, 
as I belccve, through hypocrlsie, to shew that hee desired 
not Empery; In the end they found him, leading him to 
the place of Councell, whither they accompanied him with 
all possible joy; he marched with such a gravity, as they 
aU said the oaiTie of Mote^unia agreed very well with hi^ 
nature, which is rmich to say^ as an angry Lord. The 
Electors did him great revere nee j giving him notice, that 
hee was chosen King: from thence hee was led before the 
hearth of their Gods, to give Incense, where he offered 
Sacrifices in drawing blond ffom his eares, and the calves 
of his legs, according to their customc* They at tyred 
him with the Roy all ornaments, and pierced the grisde of 
his nosthrils, hanging thereat a rich Emerald, a barbarous 
and troublous custome t but the desire of rule, made all 
paine light and easie. Being seated in his Throne, hee 
gave audience to the Orations and Speeches that were 
made unto him, which according unto Eheir custome were 
eloquent and artificioll. 

The firsE was pronounced by the King of Tescuco, 
which being preserved, for chat it was lately delivered^ 
and very worthy to bee heard^ I will set It downe word by 
word, and thus hee said: The concordance and unicie of 
voyccs upon thy electionj is a sufficient testimonie (most 
noble young man) of the happinesse the Real me shall 
receive^ as well deserving to be commanded by thee^ as 
also for the gcnerall applause which all doe shew by 
meanes thereof. Wherein they have great reason^ for the 
Empire of Mexico doth aJreadie so mrre exEend it selfe, 
chat to goveme a World, as it is, and to beare so heavie 
a burthen, it requires no lesse deKteritie and courage, 
then that which is resident in thy firme and valiant heart, 
nor of iesse wisdome and Judgement then thine. I see 
and know plainly, that the ruigntie God loveth this Citie, 
seeing hee hath given understanding to choose whaE was 
fit. For who wnl not beleeve that a Princej who before 
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his Reigne lod pierced the nine Vaults of Heaven^ shoidd 
not likewise now obtaine those things that are eaxthljr to 
relieve his people^ Hiding himselfe wim his best judgement, 
being thereunto hound hj the dutie and charge of a King f 
Who will likewise beleeve that the great courage which 
thou hast alwaj^es valiantly shewed in ruatters of import¬ 
ance, should now fade thee In matters of greatest need? 
Who will not perswade himselfe but the Mexican Empire 
is come to the height of their Sovereigntie, seeing the 
Lord of things created hath imparted so great graces unto 
thee, that with thy looke onely thou breedest admiration 
in them that behold thtef Rejoyce then, O happie Land, 
to whom the Creator hath given a Prince, as a hrme Pillar 
to support thee, which shall bee thy Father and thy 
defence, by whom thou shalt be succoured at need, who 
will bee more then a brother to his subjects, for his pie tie 
and clemencie. Thou hast a King, who in regard of his 
estate is not inclined to delights, or will lye stretched out 
upon his bed, occupied in pleasures and vices, but con¬ 
trariwise in the middest of his sw'eet and pleasant sleep, 
he will suddenly wake for the care he must have over 
thee, and will not feele the taste of the most savourie 
meats, having his spirits transported with the imagination 
of thy good. Tell me then (O happie Realme) if I have 
not reason to say that thou oughtest rejoyccj having 
found such a King: And thou noble young man, and 
Dur most mightie Lord, be confident, and of a good 
courage, that seeing the Lord of things created hath given 
thee fiiis charge, hee wil! also give thee force and courage 
to nonage it: and thou niayest well hope, that hee which 
in times past hath used so great bo untie towards thee, 
will not now deny thee his greater gifts, seeing he hath 
given thee so great a charge, which I wish thee to enjoy 
many yceres. King Mote^uma was very attentive to this 
Discourse: which bein^ ended, they say hee was so 
troubled, chat endevouttng thrice to answere him, hee 
could not speake, being overcome with teures, which joy 
and content doe usually cause, in signe of great humility. 
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In the efld being come to himselfcj he spake briefly^ I were 
too blind) good King of TescucOj if I did not know, that 
what thou hast spoken unto mC) proceeded of meerc 
favouf) it pleaseth you to shew me, seeing among so many 
noble and valiant men within this ReaLme^ you have made 
choice of the least suflicient: and in truths I find my selfe 
so incapeable of a charge of so great importance, that 1 
know not what to doe^ but to beseech the Creatour of aJl 
created things, that will favour mee, and 1 intreate 
you all to pray unto him for me. These words uttered) 
hee beganne agairie to weepe. 

He that in his election made such shew^ of humility and /fe™ 
mildnesse, seeing himselfe King) began presently to 
discover his aspiring thoughts. The first was, hee 
commanded that no plebeian should serve in his housej 
nor bearc any Royal Office, as his Predeces^rs had used fir 
ti] then; bmning them that would be served by men of 
base condition, commajiding that all the noble and most 
i^mous men of his Realme should live within his Palace^ ^ 
and exercise the Offices of his Court, and House. Where- 
unto an old man of great authoritie (who had somtimes 
bin his Schoolemaster) opposed himselfe, advising him, 
to be careful what he did, and not to thrust himselfe into 
the danger of a great inconvenience, in sepatuting himselfe 
from the vulgar and common people, so as they should 
not dare to looke him in the face, seeing themselves so 
rejected by him. He answered, that it was his resolution, 
and that he would not allow the Plebeians thus to goe 
mingled among the Nobles^ as they had done, sayin^f, that 
the service they did, was according to their condition, so 
as the Kings got no reputation, and thus he continued 
fir me in his resolution, Hee presently commanded his 
Counsel! to dismisse all the Plebeians from their charges 
and offices, as well those of his Houshold as of his Court, 
and to provide Knights, the which was done. After hee 
went in person to an enterprise necessary for his Corona¬ 
tion. At that time a Province lying fkire off towards the 
North Ocean, was revolted from the Crown, whither he 
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led the flower ot' his people, well appointed. There he 
warred with such valour and. dextericie, that in the end 
hec subdued all the Province, and punished the Rebels 
severely, returning' with a great number of Captives^ for 
the Sacriflees, and many other spoyles. All the Cities 
made him solemne receptions at his returne, ^d. the 
Lords thereof gave him water to wash, pertorming the 
oijices of servants, a thing not used by any of his ^*te- 
decessors; Such was the feare and respect they bare him. 
Ill Mexico, they made the Feasts of his Coronation with 
great preparations of Dances, Comedies, Banquets, Lights, 
and other inventions for many dayes. And there came 
so great a wealth of Tributes from all his Countreyes, that 
strangers unknowne came to Mexico, and their very 
cnenues resorted in great numbers disguised to see these 
Feasts, as those of ’nascalla, and Mechovacan: the which 
Mote^uma having discovered, he commanded they should 
be lodged and gently intreated, and honoured as his owne 
person. He also made them goodly Galleries like unto 
his owne, where they might see and behold the Feasts. 
So they entred by night to those Feasts, as the King 
himselte, making their Sports and Maskes, And tor 
that I have made mention of these Provinces, it shall not 
be from the purpose to understajid, that the Inhabitants 
of Mechovacan, TlascalJa, and Tapeaca, would never 
yeeld to the Mexicans, but did. alwayes fight valiandy 
against them: yea, sometimes the Mechovacans did 
vanquish the Mexicans, as also those of Tapeaca did. In 
which place, the Marquesse Don Ferrand Cortes, after 
that hec and the Spaniards were expelled Mexico, pre¬ 
tended to build their first Citie, the which hee called 
(as 1 well remember) Segure dela Fpntiere: But 
this peopling continued little; for having afterwards 
reconquered Mexico, all the Spaniards went to inhabite 
there. To conclude, those of Tapeaca, Tlascalla, and 
Mechovacan, have beene alwayes enemies to the 
Mexicans; although Mote^uma said unto Cortes, that 
hee did purposely forbeare to subdue them; to have 
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occasion to exercise his men of warre, and to take numbers 

laboured to bee respeaed, ye^ to be Twor- 
shipped as a God, No Plebeian might l^ke him m the 
face: tf he did, he was punished with death : he did never 
set his foot on the ground, 

the shoulders of Noblemen; and if he lighted, they laid 
rich Tapistrie whereon hee did goe. When hee made 
any Voyuge, hee and the Noblemen went as u were in 
a Parke * compassed in for the nonce, and the rest of the 
people went without the Parke, environing it m on ^e^ 
sid/; hee never put on a garment twice, nor id eate or 
drinke in one vessell or ish °nce; aU "i^st be 

new ffivine to his attendants that which had once served 
himV so iS commonly they were rich and surnptuous 
Hee was very careftill to have his Uwes observed And 
ivhen he returned victor from any warre, hee finned some¬ 
times to goe and take his pleasure, then would hee 
disguise himselfe, to see if Ws people (opposing hee were 
ab^nt) would omit any thing of the feast or rweption: 
If there were any excesse or defect, hee then did punish 
it rigorously. And also to discover how his Mmist^s did 
execute their Offices, hee often disguised himselfe, offering 
gifts and presents to the Judges, provoking them to doe 
m-lustice. If they offended, they were presently punished 
with death, without remission or resp^t, were wey 
Noblemen, or his Kinsmen ; yea, his owne Brethren. Hee 
was little conversant with his people, and seldome scene, 
retyring himselfe most commonly to care tor the govern¬ 
ment of his Realme. Besides that, be was a great 
Tusticier and very Noble, he was very valiant and happy, 
by meanes whereof, hee obtayned^ great victones, an 
came to this greatnesse, as is written in the Spanish 
Pli stories, whereon it seemes needlesse to mite 
will onely have a care hereafter to write what the 
and Histories of the Indies make mention of v the which 
the Spanish Writers have not observed, having not 
sufficiently understood the secrets of this Countrey, the 
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which are things very worthy to be knownc> as we shall 
sec hereafter. 

It chanced that Motefuma having reigned ntany yeeres 
in great prosperitiej and so pufi up in his conceit, as he 
caused himseJfc tc be served and reared, yea to be wor¬ 
shipped as a Godj that the Almighty Pord began to 
chastice him, and also to admonish him, suffering even 
the very Devils whom he worshipped, to tell him these 
hear'y tydings of the mine of his Kingdoinc, and to 
torment him by \ islons, which had never beene scene; 
wherewith hee remayiied so melancholy and troubled, as 
he w'as void of judgement. 

The Idol! ol those of Cholola, which they called 
Quetzacoalt, declared, that a strange people came to 
possesse his Kin^domes. The King of Tesciico (who 
was a great Magitian, and had conference with the Devill) 
came one day at an extraordinary houre to visit Motefuma, 
assuring him that his Gods had told him, that there were 
great losses preparing for him, and for his whole Realme : 
many Witches find Sorcerers went and declared as much, 
amongst which there was one, did very particularly fore¬ 
tell him what should happen: and as hee was with him 
hee told him that the pulses of his feete and hands failed 
him. Motefuraa troubled with these newes, commanded 
all those Sorcerers to be apprehended: but they vanished 
presently in the Prison, Wiierewith he grew into such a 
rage, that he might not kill them, as hee put their wives 
and children to death, dptroying their Houses and 
Faimhes. Seeing himselfe importuned and troubled with 
these advertisements, hee sought to appease the anger of 
his Gods : and for that cause hee laboured to bring a huge 
stone, thereon to make great Sacrifices: For the effecting 
whereof hee sent a great number of people with Engins 
and Instruments to bring it: which they could by no 
meanes moove, although (being obstinate) they had 
broken many Instruments, But as they strove still to 
raise it, they heard a voyce joyning to the stone, which 
said they laboured m vame, and that they should not 
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raise it, for that the Lord of things crea.ted would uo 
more suffer those things to be done there; Motefuma 
understanding this, commanded the Sacrifice to he per¬ 
formed in that place, and they say the voyce spake againc : 
Have 1 not told you, that it is not the pleasure of the Lord 
of things created, that it should bee done ? and that you 
may well know that it is so, 1 will suffer my selfo to bee 
transported a little, then after you shall not moove mee. 
Which happened so indeed, for presently they carried it 
a sniall distance with great facilitle, then afterwards they 
could not moove it, till that after many Prayers, it suffered 
it selfe to bee transported to the entry of the Citie of 
Mexico, where suddenly it fell into the Lake, where seek¬ 
ing for it, they could not find it, but it was afterwards 
found In the same place from whence they had reraooved 
it, wherewith they remayned amazed and confounded. 

At the same time there appeared In the Element a great 
flame of fire, very bright, in the forme of a Pyramide, 
which beganne to appeare at midnight, and went still 
mounting untill the Sunne rising in the morning, where 
it stayed at the South, and then vanished away. It 
shewed it selfe in this sort the space of a whole yeere, and 
ever as it appeared the people cast forth great cryes as 
they were accustomed, beleeving it was a presage of great 
misfortune. It happened also that fire tooke the Temple, 
when as no body was within it, nor neere unto it, neyther 
did there fall any lightning or thunder: whereupon the 
Guards crying out, a number of people ranne with water, 
but nothing could hclpe, so as it was all consumed; and 
thev say the fire seemed to come forth of pieces of timber, 
which kindled more by the water that was cast upon it. 
There was a Comet seene in the day time, running from 
the West to the East, casting an infinite number of 
sparkles, and they say the forme was like to a long tayle, 
having three heads. 

The great Lake betwixt Mexico and Tescuco, without 
any wmde, earthquake, or any other apparent signe, began 
sudainly to swell, and the waves grew in such sort, as all 
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the buildings neere unto it fell dowJie to the ground. 
They say at that time they heard many voiceSj as of a 
woman in painej which said sometimes, O my children, the 
time of your destruction ia come : and other whiles it said, 
O my children, whither shall I carry you that you perish 
not utterly? There appeared likewise many Monsters 
with two heads, which being carried before the King, 
sudainly vanished. There were two that exceeded ^ 
other Monsters, being very stnmge; the one was, the 
Fishers of the Lake tooke a Bird as Biggc as a Crane, and 
of the same colour, but of a strange and unsecne forme. 
They carried it to Mote^uma, who at that time was in 
the pallacc of tearea and mouming, which was all hanged 
with bkeke; for as he had many PaJlaccs for his recreation, 
so had he also others for times of afDiction, wherewith 
he was then heavily charged and tormented, by reason of 
the threatnings his gods nad ^ven him by these sorrow¬ 
ful! advertisements. The Fishers came about noone 
setting this Bird before him, which had on the top of his 
head a thing bright and transparent. In forme of a 
Looking-gksse, wherein he did behold a warlike Nation 
comming from the East, armed, fighting, and killing. He 
called his Divines and Astronomers (whereof there was 
a great number) who having seene these things, and not 
able to yeeldc any reason of what was demanded of them, 
the Bird vanished away, so as it was never more scene: 
whereupon Mote^uma remained very heavy and sorrow- 
full. The other which happened, was a Laborer, who 
had the report of a very honest man; he came unto him, 
telling him, that being the day before at his workc, a 
great Eagle flew towards him, and tooke him up in his 
talents, without hurting him, carrying him into a certainc 
Cave, where it left him* The Eagle pronouncing these 
words. Most mighty Lord, I have brought him whom 
thou hast commanded me: This Indian Laborer looked 
about on every side, to whom he spake, but he saw no 
man* Then he heard a voyce which said unto him, 
Doost thou not know this man, whom thou seest lyine 
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upon the ground? and looking thereon, he perceived a 
man to Ijte very heavy asleepe, with royall ensignes, flowers 
in his hand, and a staffe or perfumes burmng, as they are 
accustomed to use in that Country; whom the Labourer 
beholding, knew it was the great King Mote^uma, 
answered presently; Great Lord, this resemble? our King 
Motezuma. The voice said agalne, Thou sayest true, 
behold what he is, and how hec lies asleepe, carelesse 
of the great miseries and afflictions prepared for him. It 
is now'time that he pay the great number of offences 
he hath done to God, and that he receive the punishment 
of his tyrannies, and great pride, and yet thou seest how 
carelesse he lyes, blinde in his owne miseries, and without 
any feeling. But to the end thou maiest the better 
see him, take the staffe of perfumes he holds burning 
in his hand, and put it to his face, thou shalt then finde 
him without feeling. The poore laborer durst not 
approach neere him, nor doe as he was commanded, for 
the great feare they all had of this King. But the voice 
said. Have no feare, for T am without comparison greater 
than this King, I can destroy him, and defend him, doe 
therefore what I command thee. Whereupon the 
Laborer tookc the staffe of perfumes out of the Kings 
hand, and put it burning to his nose, but be moved not, 
nor shewed any feeling. This done, the voice said unto 
him, that seeing he had found the King so sleepie, he 
should goe awake him, and tell him what he had scene. 
Then the Eagle by the same comnumdement, tooke the 
man in his talents, and set him in the same place where 
he found him, and for accomplishment of that which he 
had spoken he came to advertise him. They say, that 
Motepima looking on his face, found that he was burnt, 
the which he had not felt till then, wherewith he con¬ 
tinued eTfreeding heavie and troubled, 

Tn the foureteenth yeare of the raigne of Motezuma, 
which was in the yeare of our Lord 1517. there appeared 
in the North Sea, Shippes, and men landing, whereat the 
Subjects of Motezuma wondred much, and desirous to 
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Jearae, and to be better satisfied what they were, they 
went aboord in their Canoes, carrying many refreshings 
of meates and stuffes to make apparrcll, upon colour to 
sell them. The Spaniards received them into their 
Shippes, and in exchange of their victuals and stuffes, 
which were acceptable unto them, they gave them chaines 
of frlse Stones, red, blew, greene, and yellow, which 
the Indians imagined to he precious stones. The 
Spaniards informing themselves, who liras their King, and 
of his great power, dismissed them, willing them to 
carry those Stones unto their Lord, saying, that for that 
time they could not goe to him, but they would presently 
returnc and visite him. Those of the coast went 
presently to Mexico with this message, carr}dng the 
representation of what they had seene, painted on a 
cloath, both of the Shippes, Men, and Stones which they 
had given them. King Mote^uma remained very pensive 
with this message, commanding them not to reveale it to 
any one. The day following, he assembled his Counsel!, 
and having shewed them the painted cloathes and the 
Chaines, he consulted what was to be done: where it 
was resolved to set good watches upon all the Sea coasts, 
to give present advertisement to the King of what they 
should discover. The ycare following, which was in the 
beginning of the yeare 1518. they 'discovered a Fieete 
at Sea, in the which was the Marquise of Valle Don 
Fcrnande Cortes, with his companions, newes which 
much troubled Motefuma, and conferring with his 
Counsell, they all said, that without doubt, their great 
and auncient t.ord Queztzalcoalt was come, who had said, 
that he would returne from the East, whither he was 
gone. The Lidians held opinion, that a great Prince had 
in times past left them, and promised to returne. Of 
the beginning and ground of which opinion shall be 
spoken in another place. They therefore sent five prin- 
cipall Ambassadors with rich presents, to congratulate his 
comming, saying, they knew well that their great Lord 
Queztzalcoalt was come, and that fiis servant Motc^uma 
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sent to visitt him, for so ht accounted himselfe. The 
Spaniards understood this message hj the meanes of 
Marina, an Indian woman whom they brought with them 
which understood the Mexican tongue. Fernande de 
Cortes finding this a good occasion Tor his entry, com¬ 
manded to decke his Chamber richly^ and being set in 
great state and pompe, he caused the Ambassadors to 
enter, who omitted no shewes of humilitie, but to worship 
him as their god. 

They delivered their charge, saying, that his servant 
Mote^uma sent to visit him, and that he held the Country 
in his name as his Lieutenant, that he knew well it was 
the Topilcin which had beenc promised them many yeares 
since, who should returne againe unto them. And there¬ 
fore they brought him such Garments as he was wont to 
weare, when he did converse amongst them, beseeching 
him to accept willingly of them, offering him many 
presents of great value. Cortes receiving the presents, 
answered, that he was the same they spake of, wherewith 
they were greatly satisfied, seeing themselves to be 
curteous]y received and in treated by him. To conclude, 
the day after this Ambassage, all the Captaincs and Com¬ 
manders of the Fleete, came unto the Admirall, where 
understanding the niatterj and that this Realme of 
Motefiima was mighty and rich, it seemed fit to gainc 
the reputation of brave and valiant men among this people, 
and that by this meanes (although they were few) they 
should be feared and received into Mexico. To this 
end they discharged all their Artillery from their Shipper, 
which being a thing the Indiana had never heard, they 
were amazed, as if heaven had fallen upon them. Then 
the Spaniards beganne to defie them to fight with them: 
but the Indians not daring to hazard themselves, they 
did beate them and intteate them ill, shewing their 
Swords, Lances, Pertuisans, and other armes, wherewith 
they did terrific them much. The poore Indians were 
by reason hereof so fearefoU and amazed, as they changed 
their opinion, saying, that their T.ord Topilcin came not 
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in this troupe^ but they were some gods (their enemies) 
came to destroy them. When as the Ambassadors 
returned to Mexico, Mote^uma was in the bouse of 
audience; but before he would heare them, this miserable 
man commanded a great number of meu to be sacrificed 
in his presence, and with their bloud to sprinkle the 
Ambassadors (supposing by this ceremony) which they 
were accustomed to doe in solemne Ambassages) to 
receive a good answer. But understanding the report 
and information of the manner of their Ships, Men, and 
Armes, he stood perplexed and confounded: then taking 
counsell thereon, he found no better meaiics, then to 
hbor to stop the entry of these strangers, by Conjurations 
and Magicke Arts. They had accustomed often to use 
this meanes, having great conference with the Devill, by 
whose helpe they sometimes obtained strange efi^ccts. They 
therefore assembled together all the Sorcerers, Magitians, 
and Inchanters, who being perswaded by Mote^uma, they 
tooke it in charge to force this people to retume unto 
their Country. For this consideration, they went to a 
certaine place which they thought fit for the invocation 
of their Devils, and practising their Arts (a thing worthy 
of consideration) They wrought all they could 4 but seeing 
nothing could prcvalle against the Christians, they went 
to the King, telling him that they were more then men, 
for that nothing might hurt them, notwithstanding, all 
their Conjurations and InchantmentS- Then Mote^uma 
advised him of another polide, that faining to be very 
well contented with their comnung, he commanded all 
his Countries to serve these cclestiall gods that were come 
into hia Land. The whole people was in great heavinesse 
and amazement, and often newes came chat the Spaniards 
inquired fiir the King, of his manner of life, of his house 
and meanes. He was exceedingly vexed herewith : some 
of the people and other Negromanders advised him to 
hide himseue, offering to place him whereas no creature 
should ever finde him. This seemed base unto him, and 
therefore he resolved to attend them, although it were 
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dying. In the end he left his Ho-uses and royall Pallaces 
to lodge in others, leaving them for these gods as he said. 

I pretend not to intreate of the acts and deedes of 
the Spaniards, who conquered New Spaine, nor the 
strange adventures which happened unto them, nor of 
the courage and invincible valour of their Cap tain e T)on cAaji, 15* 
Fernando Cortes: for that there ate many Histories and 
Rektions thereof, as those which Fernando Cortes hiiti- 
sclfe did write to the Emperour Charles the fift, although 
they be in a plalne stile, and faire from arrogaitcy, the 
which doe give a suflftcient testimony of what did passe, 
wherein he was worthy of etemall memory, but onely 
to accomplish nw intention! I am to relate what the 
Indians report of this action, the which hath not to this 
day beene written in our vulgar tongue. Montezuma 
therefore, having notice of this Captains victories, that 
he advanced for his conquest, that he was confodemte 
and joyned with them of Tkscalla, his capitall enemies, 
and that he had severely punished them of Cholola his 
friends, he studied how to deceive him, or else to try 
him in sending a principall man unto him, attyred with 
the lake ornaments and royall ensignes, the which should 
take upon him to be Motefuma, which fiction being dis¬ 
covered to the Marquise by them of Tkscalla (who did 
accompny him) he sent him backe, after a milde and 
gentle reprehension, in seeking so to deceive him : where¬ 
upon Motefuma was so confounded, that for the feare 
thereof he returned to his first imaginations and practises, [TIL v. 
to force the Christians to retire, by the invocation of 
Conjurers and Witches. And therfore he assembled a 
greater number then before, threatning them, that If they 
returned without effecting what he had given them in 
charge, not any one should escape, whereunto they all 
promised to obey. And for this cause, all the Devils 
officers went to the way of Chaleo, by the which the 
Spaniards should passe, when mounting to the top of a 
hill, TcKcallpuca, one of their principal] gods, ap^ared Tfwa/ijiuta a 
unto them, as comming from the Spaniards campe, in the DfPitl-ffiJ. 
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hiibit 0/ ChalcaSj who had his paps bound about eight 
fold with a cord of reedes, he came like a man beside 
himselfe, out of his wits^ and drunke with rage and 
fiirie. Being come to this troupe of Witches and Con- 
jurerSj he stayed^ and spake to them in great choUer^ 
Why come you hither? what doth Motecuma pretend 
to doe by your mcanes? He had advised himselfe too 
late: for it is now determined, that his Kingdome and 
honour shall be taken from him^ with all that he possesseth, 
for punishment of the great tyrannies he hath committed 
against his Subjects, having governed not like a Lord, 
but like a traitour and tyrant. The Inchanters and Con¬ 
jurers hearing these words, knew it was their TdoU, and 
humbling themselves before him, they presently built him 
an Altar of Stone in the same place, covering it with 
flowers which they gathered thereabouts, but he contrari¬ 
wise, making no account of these things, began agaitie to 
chide them, saying: What come you hither to doe, O ye 
traitours? Retume presently and behold Mexico, that 
you may understand what shall become thereof. And 
they say, that returning towards Mexico to behold it, they 
did see it flaming on fire. Then the Devill vanished 
away, and they not daring to passe any farther, gave notice 
thereof to Motezuma, whereat he remained long without 
speaking, looking heavily on the ground; then he said, 
What snail we doe if god and our friends leave us, and 
contrariwise, they helpe and favour our enemies? I am 
now resolute, and we ought all Co resolve in this point, 
that happen what may, wee must not flye nor hide our 
selves, or shew any signe of cowardise. I onely pittie 
the aged and infants, who have neither feete nor hands to 
defend themselves. Having spoken this, he held his 
peace, being transported into an extasie. In the end, the 
Marquesse approaching to Mexico, Motezuma resolved 
to make of necessity a vertue, going three or foure 
leagues out of the Citie to receive him with a great 
majesty, carried upon the shoulders of foure Noblemen, 
under a rich Canapy of Gold and Feathers. When they 
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metj Motezuma descended, and they saluted one another 
very' cucteousty. Don Fernando Cortes said unto him, 
that he shoiUd not care for any thing, and that he came 
not to take away his Readme, nor to diminish his authority, 
Motezuma lodged Cortes, and his companions in bis 
royall Pallace, the which was very stately, and he himselfc 
lodged in other private houses. This night the Souliers 
for joy discharged their Artillery, wherewith the Indians 
were much troubled, being unaccustomed to heare such 
Musicke, The day following, Cories caused Motezuma 
and all the Nobles of his Court to assemble in a great 
Hall, where being set in a high Chaire, he said utito 
them, that he was servant to a great Prince, who had 
sent them into these countries to doe good workes, and 
that having found them of Tlascalla to be his friends (who 
complained of wrongs and greevances done unto them 
daily by them of Mexico) he would understand which 
of them was in the blame, and reconcile them, that here¬ 
after they might no more afflict and warre one against 
another: and in the meane time, he and his brethren 
(which were the Spaniards) would remaine still there 
without hurting them : but contrariwise, they would helpe 
them all they could. He laboured to make them all 
understand this discourse, using his Interpreters and 
truchmen. The which being understood by the King 
and the other Mexican Lords, they were wonderfully 
well satisfied, and shewed great sign.es of love to Cortes 
and his company. So it is, that by some occasions, m^y 
complaints, griefes, and Jealousies grew on either side. 
The which Cortes finding, & that the Indies mindes 
began to be distracted from them, he thought it necessary 
to assure himselfc, in laying hand upon King Mote^ma, 
who was seized on, and his legges fettered. Trudy this 
act was strange unto all men, and like unto that other of 
his, to have^urnt his Shippes, and shut himselfc in the 
midst of his enemies, there to vanquish or to dye. The 
mischiefe was, that by reason of the unexpected arrivall 
of Pamphilo Narvaes at the true crosse, drawing the 
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Couutry into mutiny, Cortes was forced to absent him- 
selfe from Mexico, and to leave poorc Mote^utna in the 
hands of his companions, who wajited discretion nor had 
not moderation like unto him: so as they grew to that 
dissention, as there was no meanes to pacific it. 

When as Cortes was absent from Mexico, he that 
remayned his Lieutenant, resolved to punish the Mexicans 
severely, causing a great number of the Nobilitie to be 
slaine at a masKe, which they made in the Palace, the 
which did so fiirre exceed, as all the people mutined, and 
in a furious rage, tooke Armes to be revenged and to 
kill the Spaniards. They therefore besieged them in the 
Palace, pressing them so neere, that aJl the hurt the 
Spaniards could doe them with their Artillerie and Crosse- 
bowes, might not tcirifie them, not force them to retyre 
from their enterprise, where they continued many dayes, 
stopping their victuals, not suffering any one to enter 
or issue forth. They did fight with stones, and cast Darts 
after their manner, with a kind of Lances like unto 
Arrowcs, in the which there are foure or sbee very sharpe 
Rasors, the which are such (as the Histories report) that 
in these warres, an Indian with one blow of these Rasors, 
almost cut off the necke of a Horse, and as they did one 
day fight with this resolution and furie, the Spaniards to 
make them cease, shewed forth Motcfuma, with an other 
of the chiefe Lords of Mexico, upon the top of a plat- 
forme of the house, covered with the Targets of two 
Souldicrs that were with them. The Mexicans seeing 
their Lord Motefuma, stayed with great silence. Then 
Motefuma caused the Lord to advise them to pacific 
themselves, and not to warre against the Spaniards, seeing 
that (he being a prisoner) it could little profit him. The 
which being understood by a yong man, called Quieux- 
temoc, whom they now resolved to make their King, hee 
spake with a loud voyce to Mote^uma, willing him to 
retyre like a Villalne, that seeing he had beene such a 
Coward, as to suffer himselfe to bee taken, they were 
no more bound to obey him, but rather should punish 
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him as he deserved, calling him Woman for the more 
reproach, and then he began to draw his Bowe and to 
shoot at him, and the people began to cast stones at 
him, and to continue uieir combate. Many _ say that 
Mote^uiua was then hurt with a stone, whereof hee dyed. 

The Indians of Mexico aliirme the coiitrarie, and that 
hee dyed as T wiU shew hereafter. Alvaro, and the rest 
of the Spaniards seeing themselves thus pressed, gave 
intelligence to Captaine Cortes, of the great danger they 
were in: who having with an admirable dexteritie and 
valour, given order to Narvaes affaires, and assembled 
the greatest part of his men, hee returned with all speed 
to succour them of Mexico, where observing the time 
the Indians rest {tor it was their custome in warre, to 
rest every fourth day) Hee one day advanced with great Ftarti •feytt 
policy and courage, so as both he and his men entred lodtre, 
the Palace, where as the Spaniards had forufied them¬ 
selves : they then Bhewed OTcat signes of joy, in dis¬ 
charging their Artillerie. But as the Mexicans fury 
increased (being out of hope to defend thcm^lves) Cortes 
resolved to passe away secretly in the night without 
bruit. Having therefore made Bri%es^ to passe two 
great and dangerous passages, about raid-night they issued 
Forth as secretly as they could, the meatest part of his 
people having passed the first bridge, they were discover^ 
bv an Indian woman before they could passe the second, 
who cryed out their enemies lira, at the which voyce :m 
the people ranne together with a horrible ftirte: so as m 
passing the second bridge, they were so charged and pur¬ 
sued, as there remayned above three hundred men slamc joo. 
and hurt in one place; where at this day A ere is a small 
Hermiiage, which they unproperly call of Martyrs. Many 
Spaniards (to preserve the gold and jewels which they had 
gotten) perished, and others staying to carry it away, were 
taken by the Mexicans, and crueUy sacrificed to their 
Idols. The Mexicans found King Mote^uma dead, and 
wounded as they say with Poniards, and they hold opinion 
that that night the Spaniards slue him with other Noble- 
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men. The Marquesse tn his Relation sent to the 
Emperor, writes the contrary, and that tiic Mexicans 
killed him that night with a sonne of Mote^ma, which 
he led with him amongst other Noblemen, saying, that 
all the treasure of gold, stones, and silver, feU into the 
Lake, and was never more seene. But howsoever, Mote- 
(uma dyed misiCTably, and payed his deserts to the just 
judgement of our Lord ot Ueaveii for his pride and 
tyrannic: his body falling into the Indians power, they 
would make him no Obsequies of a King, no not of an 
orditiarie person, but cast it away in great disdaine and 
rage. A servant of his having pitie of this Kings miserie 
(who before had beene feared and worshipped as a God) 
made a fire thereof, and put the ashes in a contemptible 
place. Returning to the Spaniards that escaped, they 
were greatly t)T:ca and turmoyled, the Indians following 
them two or three dayes very resolutely, giving them no 
time of rest, being so distressed for victuals, as a few 
graines ot Mays were divided amongst them for their 
mcate. The Relations both of the Spaniards and Indians 
agree, (hat God delivered them here miraculoualy, the 
Virgin Mary defending them on a little HiU, whereat this 
day three leagues from Mexico, there is a Church built in 
remembrance thereof, called our I.ady of succour. They 
retyred to their ancient friends of TJascaUa, whence (by 
their aide, and the valour and policy of Cortes) they 
returned afterwards to make war against Mexico, by 
Water and Land, with an invention of Brigantines, which 
they put into the Lake, where after many combats, and 
above threescore dangerous battailes, they conquered 
Mexico, on Saint Hippolitus day, the 13. of August, 
1551. The last King or the Mexicans (having obstinately 
maintayned the warres) was in the end taken in a great 
Canoe, wherein to hee fled, who being brought with some 
other of the chiefest Noblemen before Fernando Cortes, 
this petie King with a strange resolution and courage, 
drawing his dagger, came neere to Cortes, and said unto 
him, Until! tins day T have done my best indevour for 
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the defence of my people; now am I no ferther bound, r«« ie» Afar 
but to give thee this dagger to kill me therewith, Cortes 
answered, that he would not kill him, neither was it his 
intention to hurt them: but their obstinate foUy was wrMjtg 
guiltie of all the miserie and afflictions they had suffered, in cwi/im 
neither were they ignorant how often he had required 
peace and amide at their hands, Hee then commanded 
them to be in treated curteoiisly. Many strange and 
admirable things chanced in this Conquest of Mexico; iMi 

for I neither hold it for an untruth, nor an ^dition, which iptrrmn 
many write, that God favoured the Spaniards by many 

miracles. j t SfiimiiA 

It is most certaine by the Relations of many, and by axJ 

the Histories which arc written, that in divers battailes 
which the Spaniards had, as well in New Spaine, as in 
Peru, the Indians their enemies did see a Horseman in 
the ayre, mounted on a white horse, with a Sword in his mJ 

hand, fighting for the Spaniards, whence comes the great Pargatgrie 
tcverenc-t beaxe the Indies to the glorious Apostle 
Saint Janies. Otherwhiles they did see in some battailes, 
the Image of out Lady, from whom the Christians have [in. y. 
received in those parts incomparable favours and benefits, ^ 10* 5-1 

8fc. And therefore we ought not to condeinne all these 
things of the first Conquerors of the Indies, as ^me Jirim-maifn) 
religious and learned men have done, doubtlesse with a Q^ifa gf tkt 
good zeale, but too much affected: For although for the Ephtaanu 
most part they were covetous men, crucll, and very 
ignorant in the course that was to be observed with the 
Infidels, who had never offended the Christians, yet Sf tg^ {pigkt 
we not denie, but on their part there was much imlice Amema mj) 
against God and our Men, which forced them to use rigour 

and chastisement. , n 1 > j ri- ntttiftmii At 

Every one may understand by the Relation and His- ^fUsfatu) 
course T have written in these Bookes, as well at Peru, as intEgnM qni 
in New Spaine, when as the Christians first set footing, /^(tratemtn. 
that these Kin^omes and Monarchies were come to the 
height and period of their power. The Inguas of Peru, 
possessing from the Realme of Chille beyond Quitto, 
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wKich are a tbousaod leagueSj being most abundant in 
^oidj silverg sumptuous servicesj and other things : as also 
m Mexico^ Mote^uma commanded, from the North Ocean 
Sea, unto the Souths being feared and worshipped not as a 
man, but rather as a god. Then was itj that the most 
high Lord had determined that that stone of Daniel, which 
dissolved the ReaJmes and Kmgdomes of the Worlds 
should also dissolve those of this new World. And as 
the Law of Christ came when as the Roman Monarchic 
was at her gteatnessc: so did it happen at the West Indies^ 
wherein wee see the just providence of our Lord; For 
befr^ then in the World, I meane in EuropCj but one head 
and temporall Lord, as the holy Doctors doe note, whereby 
the Gospel! might more easily bee Imparted to so many 
People and Nations; Even so hath it happened at the 
Indies, where having given the knowledge of Christ to 
the Monarchy of so many Kingdomes, it was a meanes 
that afterwards the knowledge of the Gospell was imparted 
to all the people! yea, there is herein a speciall thing to be 
observed, that as the Lords of Cusco and Mexico con¬ 
quered new Lands, so they brought in their owne 
language: for although there were (as at this day) great 
di versitie of tongues, yet the Courtly speech of Cusco^ 
did and doth at this day runne above a thousand leagues, 
and that of MejJico did not extend fkrre lesse, which hath 
not beene of small importance, but hath much profited in 
making the preaching easiep at such a time, when as the 
Preachers had not the gift of many tongues, as in old 
times. He that would know what a helpe it hath beene 
for the conversion of this people In these two great 
Empires, and the great difficultie they have found to 
reduce those Indians to Christ, which acknowledge no 
Soveraigne Lord, let him goe to Florida, Bresjl, the Andes, 
and many other places, where they have not prevayled so 
much by their preaching in fiftie yeeres, as they have done 
in Peru and new Spaine in lesse then five. If they wd] 
impute the cause to the riches of the Country : I will not 
altogether denic it. Yet were it impossible to have so 
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great wealth, aiid to be able to preserve it, if there had not w 

beene a Monarchic. This is also a worke of God in this 
age, when as the Preachers of the Gospell are so cold and 
without zeale, and Merchants with the heat of covetous- j^canJ, at U 
nesse and desire of command, search and discover new thtvadiiif- 
people whither we passe with our commodities; for as ■ *■ 

Saint Augustine saith, the prophesie of Esay is fulfilled, in 
that the Church of Christ is extended, not onely to the su/l, 
right hand, but also to the left: which is (as hee declareth) JugmtJiB. j. 
by humane and earthly meanes, which they seeke more dteam.tPiPis. 
commonly then Jesus Christ. It was also a great pro- ^ 
vidence of our Lord, that when as the first Spaniards 
arrived there, they found aide from the Indians^ them¬ 
selves, by reason of their partialities and great divisions. 

This Is well knowne in Peru, that the division betwixt T&hteai tht 
* the two brothers Atahual^ and Guasca, the great ^iig 
Guanacapa their father being new'ly dead, gave entne to 
the Marc|ues5e Don Francis Pizarre, and to the Spaniards, Indian 
for that either of them desired his alliance being busied in made 

warre one against the other. The like experience hath 
beene in new Spalne, that the aide of those of the Pro- ^ 
vince of Tlascalla, by reason of their continually hatred titiirelii. 
against the Mexicans, gave the vtctorie and siegniorie of 
Mexico, to the Marquesse Fernando Cortes and his men, 
and without them it had becne Impossible to have woiine 
it, yea, to have maintayned themselves within the 
Country, 

They are much deceived that so little esteemer the 
Indians, and judge that (by the advantage the Spaniards 
have over them in their Persons, Horses, and Armes, both 
offensive and defen si vej they might easily conquer any 
Land or Nation of the Indies. 

Chille stands yet, or to say better, Arauco and Tuecapel, 
which are two Cities, where our Spaniards could not yet 
win one foot of ground, although they have made warre 
there above five and twentic yeeres, without sparing of (tJtqvtr ta tiis 
any cost. For this barbarous Nation, having once lost the 
apprehension of horse and shot, and knowing that the 
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Spaniards faJJ as well as other men, with the blow of a 
stone or of a dart, they hazard themselves desperately, 
entring the Pikes upon any enterprise. How many 
yeeres have they levied men m new Spalne, to send against 
the Chychymequos, which are a small number of naked 
Indians, armed onely with bowes and arrowes? yet to 
this day they could not be vanquished, but contrariwise, 
from day to day they grow more desperate and resolute. 
But what shall we say of the Chucos, of the Chiraguanas, 
of the Piscoconcs, and all the other people of the Andes? 
Hath not all the fiower of Peru beene there, bringing with 
them so greit provision of Armes and Men as we have 
fill. V. seene.^ What did they? With what victories returned 
foi£.] they? Surely, they returned very happy in saving of 
their lives, having lost their baggage and almost all their 
horses. Let no man thtnke (speaking of the Indians) 
that they are men of nothing; but if they thinke so, let 
them goe and make triaJl. Wee must then attribute the 
glorie to whom it appertaynes, that is, principaQy to God, 
and to his admirable disposition; for if Motefuma in 
Mexico, and the Ingua in Peru, had beene resolute to 
resist the Spaniards, and to stop their entrie, Cortes and 
Pizarre had prevayled little in their landing, although 
they were excellent Captaines. It hath also beene a great 
heipe to induce the Indians to receive the Law of Christ, 
the subjection they were in to their Kings and Lords, and 
also the servitude and slaverie they were held in by the 
Dtviil Devils tyrannies and insupportable yoke. This was an 
htuff^tabSi. excellent disposition of the divine Wisedome, the which 
drnwes profit from 111 to a good end, and receives his good 
from an others ill, which it hath not so wen. It is most 
certaine that no people of the West Indies have beene 
more apt to receive the Go spell, then those which were 
most subject to their I^ords, and which have beene 
charged with the heaviest burthens, as well of Tributes 
and Services, as of C us tomes and bloudie Practises. All 
that which the Mexican Kings and those of Peru did 
possessc, is at this day most planted with Christian 
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Religion, and where there is least difficultie in the Govern¬ 
ment and Ecdesiasticall Discipline, The Indians were 
so wearied with the heavy and insupportable yoke of 
Satans lawes, bis sacrifices and ceremonies, whereof wee 
have formerly spoken, that they consulted among them¬ 
selves, to sceke out a new Law, and an other God to 
serve. And therefore the Law of Christ seemed unto 
them, and doth at this day secnie just, sweet, deane, good, 
and foil of happinesse. 

And that which is difficult in our Law, to belecve so 
high and soveraigne Mysteries, hath beene easie among 
them, for that the DevUl had made them comprehend 
things of greater difficultie, and the sdfe-same things 
whidi hec had stolen from our Evangdicall Law, as their 
man per of Communion and Confession, their adoradon 
of Three in One, and such other like, tie which against 
the will of the Enemie, have holpen for the easie receiving 
of the Truth by those who before had embraced Ljres. 

God is wise and admirable in all his workes, vanquishing 
the Adversarie even with his owne weapon, hee takes 
him in his owne snare, and kills him with his owne sword. 

Finally, our God (who had created this People, and who 
seemed to have thus long forgot them) when the houre 
was come, hee would have the same Devils, enemies to 
mankindc, whom they falsly held for gods; should give 
a testimonie against their will, of the true Law, lie power 
of Christ, and the triumph of the Crosse, as it plainly 
appeares by the presages, prophesies, signes, and prodigies, 
here before mentioned, with many others happened in 
divers parts, and chat the same ministers of Satan, 
Sorcerers, Magicians, and other Indians have confessed it. 

And wee cannot denie it (bcin^ most evident and knowne 
to all the World) that the DeviU dareth not hisse, and that 
the Practises, Oracles, Answers, and visible Apparitions, 
which were so ordinaric throughout all this Infidelitie, 
have ceased, whereas the Crosse of Christ hath becne 
planted, where there are Churches, and where the Name 
of Christ hath beene confessed. And if there be at this 
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day any cursed minister of tis, that doth participate 
thereof, it is in Caves, and on the tops of Moimtaines, 
and in secret places, farre from the name and communion 
of Christians. The Soveraigne Lord be blessed for his 
great mercies, and for the glorie of his holy Name: And 
in truth, if they did goveme this people temporally and 
spiritually, in such sort as the Law of Jesus Christ hath 
set it downe, with a tnilde yoke and light burthen, and that 
they would impose no more upon them then they can 
well bearc, as the Letters Patents of the good Emperour 
of happy memorie doe command, and that they would 
imploy halfe the care they have to make profit of these 
poore mens sweats and labours, for the health of their 
soiiles, it were the most peaceable and happy Christian 
part of all the World, &c. 


Chap. V. 

Of the ancient superstitions of the Mexicans and 
Indians of America, gathered out of the fifth 
Booke of Josephus Acosta, 

Irst, although the darktiesse of Infidelitie 
holdeth these Nations in blindnesse, yet 
in many things the light of Truth and 
Reason workes somewhat in them. And 
they commonly acknowledge a supreme 
Lord and Author of all things, which 
they of Peru called LTnachocha, and gave 
him names of great excellence, as Pachacamac, or 
Pachayachachic, which is, the Creator of Heaven and 
Earth; and Usapu, which is, admirable, and other like 
names- Him they did worship, as the chiefest of all, 
whom they did honor in beholding the Heaven. The 
like wee see amongst them of Mexico, and China, and 
all other Infidels, Which accordeth well with that which 
[III. V. Paul, in the Acts of the Apostles, where 

1027.] he did see the Inscription of an Altar; Ignoto Deo; to 
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the utiknowne God. Whereupon the Apostle tooke 
occasion to preach unto thenij saym?, Hce 'whom you Jtit 17. 
worship without knowingj, him doe I preach unto you. 

In like sort, those which at this day doe preach the 
Gospel] to the Indians, 6nde no great difficultie to per- 
srwade them that there is a High God and Lord over all, 
and that this is the Christians God, and the true God. 

And yet it hath caused great admiration in mee, that 
although they had this knowledge, ^et had they no proper 
Name for God, if wee shall seeke into the Indian tongue fir 
for a word to answere to this Name of God, as iti Latitij 
Deus; in Greeke, Theos; in Hebrew, El i in Ambike, 

Alla \ but we shall not finde any in the Cuson or Mexican 
tongues. So as such 5us preach or write to the Indians, 
use our Spanish name Dios, fitting it to the accent or 
pronundatinn of the Indian tongues, the which differ 
much, whereby appeares the small knowledge they had of 
God, seeing they cajinot so much as name him, If It bee 
not by our very name: yet in truth they had some little 
knowledge, and therefore in Peru they made him a rich 
Temple, which they calledi Paclmcamac, which was the 
prindpaU Sanctuaxie of the Realme. And as it hath beene 
said, this word of Pachacamac, is as much to say, as the 
Creator, yet in this Temple they used their Idolatries, 
worshipping the Devill and Figures. They likewise made 
Sacrifices and Offerings to Viracocha, which held the chiefe 
place amongst the worships which the Kings Inguas made. 

Hereof they called the Spaniards Tirocochas, for that they ofiAefirtt 
hold opinion they are the sonnes of Heaven, and divine; kinds ef 
even as others did attribute a Deitie to Paul and Barnabas, Id$hfris,st/,&a 
calling the one Jupiter, and the other Mercuric, so would 
they ofFer sacrifices unto them, as unto gods; and as the 
Barbarians of Melite (which Is Malte) seeing that the 4. 
Viper did not hurt the Apostle, they called him God. Sunns rksir 

iff&ud G^: 

N Ext to Viracocha, or their supreme God, that which 

most commonly they have and doe adore amongst BeJIuhtieir 
the Infidels, is the Sunne; and after, those things which enter. 
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are most remarkeable in the celestiall or elementarie nature, 
as the Moone, Statres, Sea, and. Land. The Guacas, or 
Oratories, whidi the Ingnas Lords of Peru had in greatest 
reverence, next to Viiacocha and the Snnne, was the 
Thunder, which they called by three divers names, 
ChuQviilla, Catuiila, and Intiilkpa, supposing it to be a 
man in heaven, with a Sling and a Mace, and that it is in 
his power to cause Raine, Haile, Thunder, and all the 
rest that appcrtaines to the Region of the Aire, where the 
Cloudes engender. It was a Guaca {for so they called 
their Oratories) general] to all the Indians of Peru, offering 
unto him many sacriBces: and in Cusco, which is the 
Court and Metropolitan Citie, they did sacrifice children 
unto him^ as to the Sunne. They did worship these three, 
Viracocha, the Sunne, and Thunder, after another manner 
then all the rest, as Polio writes, who had made triall 
thereof, they did put as it were a Gantlet or Glove upon 
their hands, when they did lift them up to worship them. 
They did worship the Earth; which they called Pacha- 
mama, as the Ancients did the goddesse Tellus: and the 
Sea likewise, which they call Mamacocha, as the Ancients 
worshipped Thetis, or Neptune, Moreover, they did 
worship the Raine-bowe, which were the Amnes and 
Blazons of the Ingua, with two Snakes stretched out on 
either side. Amongst the Starres they all did commonly 
worship that which they called Colca, and wee here 
Cabrille, They did attribute divers offices to divers 
Starres, and those which had neede of their favour did 
worship them, as the Shepherd did acrihee to a Starre, 
which they cdled Urcuhillay, which they hold to be a 
Sheepe of divers colours, having the care to preserve their 
Cattell; and they imagine it is that which the Astronomers 
call Lyra. These Shepherds worship two other Starres, 
which "walke neere unto them, they call them Catuchillay, 
and IJrcuchillay; and they fayne them to be an Ewe and 
a Lambe. Others worshipped a Starre which they called 
Machacuay, to which they attribute the charge and power 
over Serpents, and Snakes, to keepe them ftom hurting 
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of them- They ascribe power to another Staixc, which 

they called Chuguinchinchay (which is as much as Tigre) 

over Tigres, Beares, and Lions, and they have generally 

beleevet^ that of all the beasts of the earth, there is one 

alone in heaven like unto them, the which hatli care or 

their procreation and increase. And so they did observe 

and worship divers Starres, as those which they called 

Chacana, Topatarca, Mamanan, Mirco, Miquiquicay, and 

many other. So as it seemed they approched somwhat 

neere the propositions of Platoes Idees. The Mexicans 

almost in the same manner after the supreme God, wor- Mtx'uani 

shipped the Sunne: And therefore they called Hernando ttvrtiifih 

Cortez (as he hath written in a Letter sent unto the or. 

Emperor Charles the fifth) Sonne of the Sunne, for his 

care and courage to compasse the Earth. But they made 

their greatest adoration to an Idoll, called Vilzfiputzli, 

the which in all this Region they called the most puissant, 

and Lord of all things: for this cause the Mexicans built 

him a Temple, the greatest, the fairest, the highest, and 

the most sumptuous of all other. The situation and '“-r 

beau tie thereof, may well be conjectured by the ruines 

which yet remaine in the midst of the Citie of Mexico. 

But here the Mexicans Idolatrie hath beene mote per¬ 
nicious and hurtful! then that of the Inguas, as wee shall 
see playncr hereafter, for that the greatest part of their 
adoration and fdoktrie, was Lmployed to Idols, and not to 
naturall things, although they did attribute naturall effects 
to these Idols, as Raine, multiplication of CatteU, Warre, 
and Generation, even as the Greekes and Latines have 
forged Idols of Phoebus, Mercuric, Jupiter, Minerva, and 
of ^ars. To conclude, who so shall neerly looke into it, 
shall findc this manner which the Devill hath used to 
deceive the Indians, to be the same wherewith he hath [III. v, 
deceived the Greekes and Romans, and other ancient 
Gentiles, giving them to understand that these notable 
creatures, the Sunne, Moone, Starres, and Llements, had /Mr IM 
power and authority to doe good or hartne to men. Their werdf 
manner to pray to ViracocHa, to the Sunne, the Startes, Sgmni, 
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and the rest of their Idols, was to open their hand^, and 
to make a certaine sound with their mouthes {like people 
that kissedjf and to askc that which eveqr one desired tti 
offering his Sacrifices; yet was there great difference 
betwLKt the words they used in speaking to the great 
Tidviracochaj to ’whom they did attribute me chiefe power 
and coirnnandement over all things, and those they used 
to others, the which ever}' one did worshippe privately 
in his house, as Gods or particular Lords, saying, that 
they were their Intercessors to this great Ticciviracocha. 
This manner of worship, opening dhe hands, and as it 
were * kissing, hath something like to that which Job 
had in horrour, os fit for Idolaters, sayings If I have kissed 
ray hands with my mouth, beholding the Sunne when it 
shines, or the Moone when it is light, the which is a great 
iniquitie, and to deny the most great God. 

T He DevilJ hath not beene contented to make these 
bllnde Indians to worshlppe the Sunne, Moone, 
Siarres, Earthy and Sea, and many other generall things in 
nature, but he hath passed on further, giving them for 
Godj and making them subject to base and abject things, 
and for the most part, filthy and inikmous: for they 
worshipped Rivers, Fountaines, the mouthes of Rivers, 
entries of Mountaines, Rockes or great Stones, Hits and 
the cops of Mountaiaes, which they call Apachitas, and 
they bold them for matters of great devotion. To con¬ 
clude, they did worship all things in nature, which seemed 
to them remarkable and different from the rest, as 
acknowledging some particular deitie. 

These shewed in Caxamalca of Nasca a little hiJl 
or great mount of Sand, which was the chiefe Idoil or 
Guaca of the Andents. I demaunded of them what 
divinity they found in it? They answered, that they did 
worship it for the wonder, being a very high mount of 
Sand, in the midst of very thicke Mountaines of Stone. 
We had neede in the Citio of Kings, of great atone of 
great wood ; for the melting of a Bell, and therefore they 
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cut downe a ^reat deformed Tree, which for the great- 
ncsse and antic^uity thereof had beene a time the 
Ora tor ie and Giiaca of the Tfidians, And they beleeved 
there was a certame Divinity in any thing that was extra¬ 
ordinary and strange in his kinde, attributing the like 
unto amall Stones and Mettals; yea unto rootcs and 
fruites of the earth, as the rootes they call Papas. There 
is a strange kinde which they call Lallahuas, which they 
kissed and worshipped. They did likewise worship 
Beares, Lyons, Tygres and Snakes, to the end they should 
not hurt them: and such as their gods be, such are the 
things they offer unto them in their worship. They have 
used as they goe by the way, to cast in the CTosse wayes, 
on the hiis, and toppes of Mountaines, which they call 
Apachittas, olde shooes. Feathers, and Coca chewed, being 
an hearhe they use much. And when they have nothing 
left, they cast a Stone as an off ring, that they might passe 
freely, and have greater force, the which they say 
increaseth by this meanes, as it is reported in a provindall 
Counsel! of Peru. And therefore they finde in the hie- 
waies great heapes of Stones off red, and such otho" things. 
They used another offring no lesse pleasant and ridiculous, 
pulling the haire from the eyebrowes to offer it to the 
Sunnet Hlls, Apachittas, to the Windes, or to any other 
thing they feare. Such is the miseries that many Indians 
have lived in, and doe to this day, whom the Devill doth 
abuse like very Babes, with any foolish illusion what¬ 
soever. 

They report of one of the Kings Inguis, a man of a 
subtile spirit, wbo (seeing that all his predecessours had 
worshipped the Sun tie) said, that he did not take the 
Sunne to be God, neither could it be, for that God was 
a great Lord, who with great quiet and leasure performed 
his workes, and that the Sunne doth never cease his 
course, saying, that the thing which laboured so much 
could not seemc to be God. 

They came to the height of Idolatry by the same 
meanes the Scripture maketh mention of; first they had 
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a care to keepe the bodies of their Kings and Noblemen 
whole, from any ill scent of corruption above two hundred 
yeereSi In this sort were their Kings Enguas in Cusco, 
every one in his Chappell and Oratory, so as the Marquesse 
of Canette beeing Viceroy, to root out Idolatry, caused 
three or fbure of their Gods to be drawne out and carried 
to the Citie of Kings, which bred a great admiration, to 
see these bodies {dead so many yeeres before) remayne 
so feire and also whole. Every one of these Kings Inguas 
left all his Treasure and Revenues, to entcrtayne the place 
of worship where his body was laid, and there were many 
Ministers with all his Family dedicated to his service: 
for no King Successor did usurpc the Treasures and Plate 
of his Predecessor, but he did gather all new for hitnselfe, 
and his Pakce. They were not content with this Idolatry 
to dead bodies, but also they made their figures and repre¬ 
sentations ; and every King in bis life time caused a figure 
to be made wherein he was represented, which they called 
Guaoigui, which signifieth Brother, for that they should 
doe to this Image, during his life and death, as much 
honour and reverence as to himselfe. They carried this 
Image to the warres, and in procession for raine or fklre 
weather, making sundry Feasts and Sacrifices unto them. 
There have beene many of these Idols in Cusco, and in 
that Territory, but now they say that this Superstition of 
worshipping of stones hath altogether ceased, or for the 
most part, after they had beene discovered by the diligence 
of the Licentiate Polio, and the first was that of the 
Inguas Rocha, chiefo of the faction or face of Hanam 
Cusco. And we find that among other Nations they had 
in great estimation and reverence the bodies of their 
Predecessors, and did likewise worship their Images. 

T He Indians of Peru beleeved commonly that the 
Soules lived after this life, and that the good were 
in glorie, and the bad in paine, so as there is httle difficultie 
to perswade them to these Articles. But they are not 
yet come to the knowledge of that point, that the bodies 
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should rise with the SouJes. Asd therefore they did use 
a wonderful! care, as It is said^ to preserve the bodies which 
they honoured after death: to this end their Successors 
gave them Garments, and made Sacrifices unto them, 
especially the Kings Inguas, being accompanied at their 
Funerals, with a great number of servants and women for 
his service in the other life: and therefore on the day of 
his decease, they did put to death the woman he had loved 
best, his Servants and Officers, that they might serve him 
in the other life* 

When as the Guanacapa dyed (who was father to 
Atagualpa, at what time the Spaniards entred) they put to 
deauh above a thousand per^ns of all ages and conditions^ 
for his service to accompany him In the other life, after 
many songs and drunkennesse they slew them 5 and these 
that were appointed to death, held themselves happy. They 
did sacrifice many things unto them, especially yong 
children, and with the bloud they made a sttoake on the 
dead mans face, from one eare to the or her. This super¬ 
stition and inhumanity, to kill both men and women, to 
accompany and serve the dead in the other life, hath 
beene followed by others, and is at this day used amongst 
some other barbarous Nations. And as Polio writes, it 
hath beene in a manner generall throughout all the Indies. 
The reverent Beda reports, that before the Englishmen 
were converted to the Gospell, they had the same custome, 
CO kill men to accompany and serve the dead* Tt is 
written of a Portugal, who being captive among the 
Barbarians, had beene hurt with a dart, so as he lost one 
eye, and as they would have sacrificed him to accompany 
a Nobleman that was dead, he said unto them, that diose 
that were in the other life, would make small account of 
the dead, if they gave him a blindc man for a companion ; 
and that it were better to give him an attendant that had 
both his eyes. This reason being found good by the 
Barbarians, they let him goe. Besides this superstition 
of sacrificing men to the dead, being used but to great 
Personages, there is another frrre more general! and 
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common in all the Indies^ which is, to set meate and 
drinke upon the grave of the dead, imagining they did 
feede thereon: the which hath likewise beene an errour 
amongst the Aiincients, as Saint Austine writes, and 
therelore they gave them meate and ddnkc. At this day 
many Indian Iniidels, do secretly draw their dead out of 
the Churchyard, and bury them on hils, or upon passages 
of Monntaines, or else in their owne houses. They have 
also used to put Gold and Silver in their mouth, hands, 
and bosome, and to apparcll them with new Garments 
durable, and well lined under the herse. They beleevc 
that the soules of the dead wajidred up and downe and 
indure cold, thirst, hunger ajid travel^ and for this cause 
they make their anniversaries^ carrying them cloathes, 
mcate and drinke. 

T T Aving reported what many Nations of Peru have 
A X done with their dead, it shall not be from the pur¬ 
pose, Co make particular mention of the Mexicans In this 
pointj whose mortuaries were much solemnised, and full 
of notable foUies. It wa^ the office of the Priests and 
religious of Mexico (who lived there with a strange 
observance^ as shall be said hereafter) to Interre the dead, 
and doe their obsequies. The places where they buried 
them, was in their Gardens, and in the Courts of their 
owne houses; others carried them to the places of 
sacrifices which were done In the Mountalnes; others 
burnt them, and after buried the ashes in their Temples i 
and they buried them aU, with whatsoever they had^ of 
Apparell, Stones and Jewels- They did put the ashes of 
such as were burnt into pots, and with them, the Jewels, 
Stones, and Eare-rings of the dead, how rich and precious 
soever. They did sing the FuneraJl offices, like to 
answeres, and did often lift up the dead bodies, doing 
many ceremonies. At these mortuaries they did eatc 
and drinke; and if it were a person of quality, they gave 
apparel] to all such as came to the Interment. When any 
one dyed, they kid him open in a chamber, until! that all 
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his kinsfolks and friends were comej who brought presents 

unto the deadj and saluted him as if he were living. And 

if he were a Xing or Lord of soniie townc, they offered 

him slaves to be put to death With him^ to the end they 

might serve him in the other world. They likewise put 

to death his Priest, or Chaplalne {tor everj' Nobleman Chplm 

had a Priest which administred these cerenionies within 

his hou^) and then they killed him, that he might execute 

his office with the dead. They likewise killed his Cook, 

his Butler, his Dwarfes, and deformed men, by whom he 

was most served: neither did they spare the very brothers, 

of the deadj who had most served them : for it was a great- 

nesse amongst the Noblemen, to be served by their 

brethren and the rest. Finally, they put to death all of [Hi. v, 

his traine, tor the entertaining of his house in the other 1030J 

world; and lest poverty should oppresse theiUs they 

buried with them much wealth, as Gold, Silver, Stones, 

Curtins of exquisite worke. Bracelets ot Gold, and other 
rich peeces. And if they burned the dead, they used the 
like with all his Servants, and ornaments they gave him 
for the other world- Then tooke they all the ashe& they 
buried with very great solemnity. The obsequies con¬ 
tinued tenne dayes with songs of plaints and lamentations, 
and the Priests carried away the dead with so many 
ceremonies, and in so great number, as they could scarce 
accompt them. To the Captaines and Noblemen they 
gave trophees and markes or honour, according to their 
enterprises and valor imployed In the wars and govern¬ 
ments; for this effect they had armes and particular 
blasons. They carried these markes or blazons to the 

E lace where he desired to be buried or burnt, marching 
efore the body, and accompanying it, as it were in 
procession, where the Priests and officers of the Temple 
went with divers furnitures and ornainents, some casting 
incense, others singlngj and some sounding of moiirnfull 
Flutes and Drums, which did much increase the sorrow 
of his kinsfolkes and subjects. The Priest who did the 
office was decked with the maxkes of the IdoU which the 
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Nobleman had represented ^ for aH Noblemen did repre¬ 
sent tdolsj and carried the name of some one ; and for 
this occasion they were esteemed and honoured. The 
order of KnighthcKxi did commonly carry these lore said 
markes. He that should be burnt, being brought to the 
place appointed^ they invironed him with wood of Pine 
trees, and all his baggage, then set they fire unto iti 
increasing it stilt with goomie wood, utitill that all were 
converted into ashes, then came there forth a Priest attired 
like a Devil, having mouthes upon every jojrut of him, 
and many eyes of glasse, holding a great staffe, with the 
which he did min^e all the ashes very boldly, and with 
so tetrible a gesture, as he terrified all the assistants. 
Sometimes this Minister had other different habits, 
according to the quality of the dead. 

There hath beene great curiosity at the Indies in making 
of Idols and Pictures of divers formes and matters, which 
they worshipped for Gods, and in Peru they called them 
Guacas, being commonly of foule and deformed beasts, 
at the least, such as I have scene, were so. 1 beleeve 
verily that the Devil), in whose honour they made these 
Idols, was pleased to cause hlmselfe to be worshipped in 
these deformities, and in truth it was found so, that the 
Devi 11 spake and answered many of these Guacas or Idols, 
and his Priests and Ministers came to these Oracles of the 
lather of lies, and such as he is, such were his Counsels 
and Prophsiies. In the Provinces of New Spainc, 
Mexico, Tescuco, Tiascalla, Cholula, and in the neighbour 
Countries to this Realme, this kinde of Idolatry hath 
beenc more practised than in any other Realme of the 
world. And it is a prodigious thing to heare the super¬ 
stitions rehearsed that they have used in that point, of 
the which it shall not be unpleasant to speake something. 
The ^iefost Idoll of Mexico was, as I have said, Vitzili- 
puizli. It was an image of wood like to a man, set upon 
a stoole of the color of azure, in a brankard or litter, at 
every corner was a piece of wood in forme of a Serpents 
head. The stoole signified that he was set in heaven : 
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this IdoU had al! the forehead Azure, and had a baud of 
Azure under the nose from one eare to another: upon his 
head he had a rich plume of Feathers, like to the beake 
of a small Bird, the which was covered on the top with 
Gold burnished very brownc; he had in his left band a 
white Target, with the figures of five pine Apples, made 
of white Feathers, set in a crosse; and from above issued 
forth a crest of gold, and at his sides he had foure darts, 
which (the Mexicans say) had beene sent from heaven to 
doe those acts and prowesses which shall be spoken of: 
In his right hand he had an Azured staffe, cut in fashion 
of a waving snake. All these ornaments with the rest 
he had, carried this sence as the Mexicans doe shew the 
name of Vitziliputzli signihes the left hand of a shining 
Feather. 

I will speake hereafter of the proud Temple, die 
Sacrifices, Feasts and Ceremonies of this great Idoli, being 
very notable things. But at this present we will onely 
shew, that this Idoll thus richly apparelled and deckt, was 
set upon an high Altar, in a sin^ peece or boxe, well 
covered with Unnen cloathes, Jewels, Feathers, and orna¬ 
ments of Gold, with many nindles of Feathers, the fairest 
and most exquisite that could be found; he had dwaies a 
curtaine before him ftir the greater veneration. Joyning 
to the chamber or chappell of this IdoU, there was a peece 
of lease works, and not so well beautified, where there was 
another Idoll they called Tlaloc. These two Idols were 
aJwaics together, for that they held them as companions, 
and of equall power. There was another Idoll in Mexico 
much esteemed, which was the god of repentance, and of 
Jubtlies and pardons for their sinnes. They called this 
Idoll TczcaJlipuca, he was made of a blacke shining stone 
like to Jayel, being attired with some Gentile devises after 
their manner j it bad earcrings of gold and silver, and 
through the nether lip a small canon of Christall, in length 
halfe a foote; in the which they sometimes put a grcenc 
feather, and sometimes an azured, which made it resemble 
sometimes an Emerald, and sometimes a Turquois; it had 
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the haire bfojdsd and bound up with a haire-lacc of §old 
burnished} at the end whereof did Kang an earc of goldj 
with two firebrands of smoake painted therein, which did 
signifie the piaiers of the afflicted and sinners that he 
heard, when they recommended themselves unto him. 
Betwixt the tw'o eares hanged a number of small herons. 
He had a Jewell hanging at his necke, so great that it 
covered all his stomacke; upon his armes bracelets of 
Gold, at his navih a rich greene stone: and in his left 
hand a Fanne of precious Feathers, of Greene, Azi^e, and 
Yellow, which came forth of a Looking-glasse ot Gold, 
shining and well burnished, and that signi&Ki, that within 
this Looking-gksse he saw whatsoever was done In the 
world. They called this Glasse or Chasten of gold 
Irlacheaya which signifies his Glasse for to Jookc in. In 
his right hand he lie Id foure darts, which signified the 
chastisement he gave to the wicked for their sinnes. And 
therefore they f^ed this Idoll most, least he should 
discover their faults and ofTences. At his feast they had 
pardon of their sinnes, which was made every foure yeares, 
as shall be declared hereafter- They held this idoU 
Tcscatlipuca for the god of drought, of famine, barren- 
nesse and pestilence. And therefore they painted him in 
another forme, being set in great majesty upxin a stoole 
compassed in with a red Curtin, painted and wrought 
with the heads and bones of dead nien. In the left hand 
it had a Target with five Pines, like unto pine Apples of 
Cotton t and in the right a little chrt with a threatning 
countenance, and the arme stretcht out, as if he would 
cast it; and ftom the Target came foure darts. It had 
the countenance of an angry man, and in choller, the body 
all painted blacke, and the head fuH of Quailes feathers. 
They used great superstition to this Idol), for the foare 
they had of it. In Cholula which is a Commonwealth of 
Mexico, they worshipi a famous Idoll which was the god 
of Marchandise, being to this day greatly given to 
craffleke. They called it Quetzaakoait, 

This Idoll was in a great place in a Temple very high: 
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it had about U. Gold, Silver, Jewels, very rich Feathers, 

and habits of divers cojoi^. It bad 
but the visage of a little Bird, with a red bill; and above 
a combe SB of warts, having raokes of tee^, and he 
tongue hanging out. It carried upon the hrad a pointed 
myfer of ilinted paper, a sithe m the hand, ^d m^y 
toyes of on the legges ; with a thousand other 

inventions, whereof S had their signifacations, and they 
worshipi it, for that he enriched whom he ^ 

McmZn and Plutus. In truth this 

ChoWtios ^ve to tteLr god, was very tit, although J 

Sd^ood^no.: Ac, “»“1« 9-“?“Vr/S 

colour of a rich F^ither, for such is the deviU of ^vetous- 
ncsse These barbarous people contented not themselves 

to have gods onely, but they had 

Fables of Poets have brought in, and the bhnde gen i 

nf flip Hreekes and Romans worshipt them. lOe cnierc 

IddMK th« wortbipt wi. oiled Toil, which is to soy. 

lut GrsndraMhCT, who as the “'J'™ ’ Si.Jim,r 

was daughtac to the King of Culhuacan who WM 
first they slayed by the comraandemeiit of Vitiliputzb, 

^om they idiflek in this sort, being -ter; and 
then they began to sky men in their saenhees, and ^ 
clothe the Uvmg with the skins of the saaifi^d, 

learned that their gods were pkased f. ?,®?hev 

Dul the hearts out of them they sacrificed, which they 
Lrned of their god, who pulled out the h^rts of 
he punished in Tulla, as shall be s^d m bis pkee^ 
of ^cse goddesses they worshipt had a sou, who was 
great hunger, whom they of Tlascalk ^t^^jards toofe 
for a god, and those were enemies to the Mexicms, by 
whcscllde the Spaniards won Merico. The Province of 
Tlascalk is very fit for hunung, and the ® 
given therunto. They therfore made a^ great feast unto 
this Idoll, whom they painted of such » 
now needfUll to loose any time m the desoiptioti th^eoj^ 

The feast they made was pleasant, and m this sort. They 
sounded a Trumpet at the breake of day, at the sound 
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whereof they aU assembled with their Bowes, Arrows, 
Nets, and other instruments for hvmdng: then they went 
in procession with their IdoD^ being flowed by a great 
number of peopJe to a high Mountainc, upon the top 
whereof they had made a bower of leaves, and in the 
middest thereof iin AJtar richly deckt, where-upon they 
placed the IdoU. They mjirched with a great bruit of 
Trumpets, Cornets, Flutes & Drums, and being come unto 
the place, they invlroned this Mountain on all sides, 
putting fire to it on all parts: by meaner whereof many 
beasts flew forth^ Stags, Conies, Hares, FoxeSj and 
Wooive^^ which went to the top flying ffom the fire. 
These hunters followed after with great cries and noise 
of divers instruments, hunting them to the top before the 
Idol!, whither fled such a number of beasts, in so great a 
presse, that they leaped one upon another, upon the 
peoplej and upon the Altar, wherein they tooke great 
delight. Then tooke they a great number of these beasts, 
and sacrifioed them before the Idoll, as Stagges and other 
great beasts, pulling out their hearts, as they use in the 
sacrifice of men^ and with the like ceremony : which done, 
they tooke all their prey upon their shoulders, and retired 
with their Idoll in the same manner as they came, and 
entered the City laden with all these things, very joyfully 
with great store of mu^^icki Trumpets, and Drums, untill 
they came to the Temple, where they placed their Idoll 
with great reverence and solemnity. They presently went 
to prepare their venison, wherewith they made a banquet 
to all the people; and after dinner they made their playcSi, 
representations^ and dances before the Idoll* They had a 
great number of other Idols, of gods and goddesses; but 
the chiefc were of the Mexicari Nation, and the neighbour 
people a$ is said, 

A S we have said that the Kings Inguas of Peru caused 
Images to be made to their likencsse, which they 
called their Guacos or brothers, causing them for to be 
honored like them^lves : even so the Mexicans have done 
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of their sods, which was in this sort. They tooke a 
captive, such as they thought good, 

Bsmficc uuto him their Idols; they gave him the of 

the IdoU, to whom he should be sacrificed, and apparcJled 
him with the same ornaments like their I doll, saying, t at 
he did represent the same IdoU- And during the time 
that this representation lasted, which was for a ye^ m 
some Feasts, in others six moneths, m others Icssei 
they reverenced and worshipped him m the same i^nner, 
as the proper IdoU; and in the me^e time he did eate, 
drinke,%nd was merry. When he w«:nt through the 
streetes, the people came forth to worship ^ 

one brought him an almes, with children and s^e folk«, 
that he might cure them, and falesse them, suffering km 
to doe all things at his pleasure, onely he was ^ 

with ten or twelve men lest he should flye. And he (to 
the end he be reverenced aa he passed) Mmetioies 

sounded upon a small Flute, that the people rmght prepare 
to worship him. The feast being come, ^d he ^owne 
fet they killed him, opened him, and eate him, making a 
solemne sacrifice of hU. It foUowes that we treate of 
their Religion, or rather Superstition, which they use in 
their Sacrifices, Temples, Ceremonies, and the rest. 

That which God by his wisedome hath decreed for hi> 
honour and service, and for the good and health ot man, 
the Devill strives to imitate and to pervert, to be honored 
and to cause man to be damned: for as we see the great 
God hath Saerifiecs, Priests, Sacraments, Religious 
Prophets, aod Ministers, dedicated to his divine Semce 
and holy ceremonies: so the DeviU hath his Sacrifices, 
Priests, his kindes of Sacraments, his Ministers appointed 
his secluded and fained holinesse, with a thousand sorts ot 
false Prophets. 
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dod would have a house dedicated where his holy ^ 
name niieht be honoured, and that it should be particularly 
vowed td his service; even so the Devill, by bis wicked CAt,/. 12, 
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practises, pcfswaded Itifidels to build him proud Temples, 
and particular Oratories and Sanctuaries* In every Pro¬ 
vince of Peru, there was one prindpaU Guaca, or house 
of adoration; and besides it, there was one Generali 
throughout all the Kingdome of the Inguas; among the 
which there hath beene two &mous and notable, the one 
which they called Pachamana, is foure leagues from Lima, 
where at this day they see the ruines of a most auncient 
and great building, out of the which Francis Pizarre and 
his people drew infinite treasure, of vessels and pots of 
Gold and Silver, which they brought when they tooke the 
Ingua Altagualpa. There are certaine memories and dis¬ 
courses which say, that in this Temple the Dcvill did 
speake visibly, and gave answers by ms Oracle, and that 
sometimes they did see a spotted Snake: and it was a 
thing very common and approved at the Indies, that the 
Devill spake and answered in these felse Sanctuaries 
deceiving this miserable people. But where the Gospel 1 
is entreo^ and the Crosse of Christ planted, the &ther of 
lyes becomes mute, as Plutarch writes of his time. Cur 
cessaverit Pithias fiindere oracula: and Justine Martyr 
treates amply of the silence which Christ imposed to 
Devils, which spake by Idols, as it had beene before much 
prophesied of in the holy Stripture. The manner which 
the Infidell Ministers and Tnehanters had to consult with 
their gods, was as the Devill had taught them. It was 
commonly in the night, they entred backward to their 
I doll, and so went bending their bodies and head, after an 
ugly manner, and so they consulted with him. The 
answers he made, was commonly like unto a featefiiU 
hissing, or to a gnashing which did terrifie them ; and all 
that he did advertise or command them, was hut the way 
to their perdition and mine. There are few of these 
Oracles found now, through the mercy of God, and great 
power of Jesus Christ. There hath beene in Peru another 
Temple and Oratory, most esteemed, which was in the 
Citie of Cusco, where at this day is the Monastery of 
Saint Dominicke. We may see it hath beene a goodly and 
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a stately worke, by tbc pavement and stones of the build¬ 
ing, which remaitie to this day. This Temple tos * ® ® 
the Pantheon of the Romans, for that it was the hot^e and 
dwellinc of all the gods; for the Kings I^uas did there 
behold the gods of all the Nations and Provinces they 
had conquefed, every Idoll having his pnvate pkee, 
whither tliey of that Province came to worship it with an 
excessive charge of things which they ^ 

service. And thereby they supposed to keepe safely m 
obedience, those Provinces which they had conquered, 
holding their gods, as it were in Kostage. In this same 
house was the Pinchao, which was an IdoU of the Sunne, 
of most fine Gold, wrought with great rich^ of ^ones 
the which was placed to the East, with so peat Art, as 
the Sunne at his rising did cast his beames thereon; and 
as it was of most fine mettall, his beames did reflect with 
such a brightnesse, that it seemed another Simne. 1 he 
Inguas did worship this for their god, and the Pachayacha, 
wfich signifies the Creator of Heaven. They r®* 

at the spoile of this so rich a Temple a Souldier had^for 
his part this goodly plate of gold of the Sunne. And as 
play was then in request, he lost it all in one night a 
play, whence came tie proverbe th^ have in 
^eat gamesters, saying, that they play the Sunne befor 

it riseth, 

T He Superstitions of the Mexicans, have without com¬ 
parison beene greater then the rest, as well in their 
ceremonies, as in lie j^atnessc of their J>mplej the 
which in old time the Spaniards called by this word Cu 
which word might be taken from the llandcrs of Samt 
Dominique, or of Cuba, as many other woMs that are m 
use, the which are neither from Spaine, nor from any other 
language now usuall among the Indians, as la Mays, 
Chico, Vaquiano, Chapeton, and other like. There ^ 
in Mexico, this Cu, the famous Temple of Vitzliputzb, it 
had a very great circuit, and within a frire Court. It was 
built of great stones, in fiishion of Snakes ty-ed one to 
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another, and the circuit was called Coatepantli, which is, 
a circuit of Snakes: upon the top of every Chambef and 
Oratorie where the Idols were, was a fine Pillar wrought 
with small stones, bkeke as jeat, set in goodly order, the 
ground raysed up with white and red, which below gave a 
great light. Upon the top of the Pillar were battlements 
very artificially made, wrought like Snailes, supported by 
two Indians of stone, sitting, holding Candle-sticks in 
their hands, the which were like Cfoi^ts garnished and 
enriched at the ends, with yellow and greene feathers and 
long firinges of the same. Within the circuit of this 
Court, there were many Chambers of religious men, and 
Mfxifim others that were appointed for the service of the Priests 
and Popes, for so they call the soveraigtie Priests which 
serve the IdoU. This Court is so great and spacious, as 
eight or ten thousand persons did dance easily in round, 
holding hands, the which was an usual! cusiome in that 
Realme, although it seeme to many incredibk. 

There were mure Gates or Entries, at the East, West, 
North, and South; at every one of these Gates began a 
faire Cawsey of two or three leagues long. There was in 
the midst of the Lake where the Citie of Mexico is built, 
foure large Cawseys in crosse, which did much beautifie it; 
upon every For tall or Entric, was a God or Idoil, having 
the visage turned to the Cawsey, right against the Temple 
gatc of Vitzllputili. There were thirtie steps of thirde 
fill home long, and they divided from the circuit of the 
Court by a street that went betwixt them; upon the top 
of these steps there was a walke of thirtie foot broad, all 
pkystered with chalks, in the midst of which walkc was a 
Paliisado artificially made of very high Trees, planted in 
order a fathome one from another. These Trees were 
very bigge, and all pierced with small holes from the foote 
to the top, and there were rods did run from one Tree to 
another, to the which were chayned or tyed many dead 
mens heads. Upon every rod were twentie Sculls, and 
these rankes of ScuUs continue from the foot to the top 
of the Tree. This Paliisado was full of dead mens Sculls 
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froni otie eod. to the other, the which was a woiiderfiill 
mom-nfiill sight and fiiU of horror. These were the heads 
of such as hid beene sacrificed; for after they were dead, 
and had eaten the fiesh, the head was delivered to the 
Ministers of the Temple, which tyed them in this sort 
untill they fell off by morsels; and then had “cy a care 
CO set others in their places. Upon the top of the Temple 
were two Stones or Chappels, and in them were the two 
Idols, which 1 have spoken of^ VitziUputzU, and his 
companion Tklot. These Chappels were carved and 
eraven very artificially, and so high, that to ascend up to 
ft, there was a staire of stone of sixscore steps. Before 
these Chambers or Chappels, there was a Court of forbe 
foot square, in the midst whereof, was a high stone of tve 
hand breadth, pointed in fashion of a Pyramide, it was 
placed there for the sacrificing of men; for being laid on 
their backs, it made their bodies to bend, and so they did 
open them and puU out their hearts, as T shall shew here¬ 
after, There were in the Citic of Mexico, eight or uine 
other Temples, the which were joyned one to another 
within one great circuit, and had them private Staj^es, 
their Courts, their Chambers, and their Dortoires. The 
entries of some were to the East, some to the West, oth(^s 
to the South, and some to the North. AU these Temples 
were curiously wrought, and compassed in with divers 
sorts of Battlements and Pictures, with many figures of 
Stones, being accompanyed and fortified with f^t and 
large Sputres or Plat-formes. They were didicated to 
divers ^ds: but next to the Temple of Vitziliputzli, was 
that of Tescalipuca, which was the god of Penance and or 
Punishments, very high and well built. 

There were four steps to ascend; on the top was a hiat 
or Table of sixscore foot broad, and joyning unto it was 
a Hall hanged with Tapistrie and Curtins of divers colours 
and workes. The Uoore thereof being low and lar^was 
alwayes covered with a vaile, and none but the Priests 
might enter in. All this Temple wa 3 beautified with 
divers Images and Pictures most curiously j for that these 
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two Teniples were sis (he CathedrAll Churches j arid the 
rest in respect of them as Parishes and Hermitages; they 
were so spacious^ and had so many Chambers, that there 
were in them places for the Ministerie, Colleges, Schooles, 
and Houses tor Priests, whereof wee will intreat here¬ 
after, 

The Devil conn terfai ting the use of the Church of God, 
hath placed in the order of his Priests, some greater or 
superiors, and some lesse, the one as Acolites, the other 
as Levites, and that which hath made me most to wondp, 
was, that the Dev ill would usurpe to himselfe the ser^dee 
of (^d ; yea, and use the same name: for the Mexicans in 
their ancient tongue called their high Priests Papas, as 
they should say Soveraigne Bishops, as it appe^es now by 
their Histories. The Priests of Vitzliputeli succeeded 
by Linages of cettaJne quarters of the Cltie, deputed tor 
that purpose, and those of other Idols came by election, or 
being offered to the Temple in their infiincle. The daily 
exercise of the Priests was to cast Incense on the Idols, 
which was done foure times in the space of a nacundl day. 
The first at breake of day, the second at noone, the third 
at Sunne setting, and the fourth at mid-night. At mid¬ 
night all the chiefe officers of the Temple did rise, and in 
stead of Bells, they sounded a long time upon Trumpets, 
Cornets, and Flutes very heavily, which being ended, he 
that did the office that weeke,stept forth, attyred in a white 
Robe after the Dalmatike manner, with a Censor in his 
hand full of coales, which bee tooke from the harth 
burning continually before the Altar; in the other hand 
he had a Purse ftdl of Incense, which he cast into the 
Censor, and as he entred the place where the Idoll was, he 
incensed it with great reverence, then tooke he a cloth, 
with the which he wiped the Altar and the Curtins. This 
done, they went all into a Chappell, and there did a 
certaine kinde of rigorous and austere penance, beating 
themselves, and drawing of bloud, as I shall shew in the 
Treatise of Penance, which the Devill hath taught to his 
Creatures; and hereof they never iayled at these Mattins 
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at mid-night* None other but the Priests might enter- 
meddJe with their sacrifices, ^ every one did imploy 
himselfe according to his digmtic and de^ce. T ey t 
likewise preach to the people at some feasts, as 1 wiU 
shew when wee treat thereof. They had Revenues, and 
great Offerings were made unto them, I will speake 
hereafter of ±eir Unction in consecrating their Priests. 
In Peru the Priests were entertayned of the Revenues and 
Inheritance of their god, which they caUed Chacaras, which 

were many, and also very rich. . . le 

There were in Peru many Monasteries ot virgins (tor 
there are no other admitted) at the least one in every 
Province In these Monasteries there were two sorts ot 
women one ancient, which they called Mamacomas. tor 
the Instruction of the young ; and the other was ot young 
Maidens, placed there for a certaine time, and after they 
were drawne forth, either for their gods or for the ingy^- 
They called this House or Monasteric Aclaguagi, which 
is to say, the House of the Chosen. Every Monastene 
had his Vicar or Governour caUed Appopanaca, who had 
libertie and power to choose whom he pleased, of what 
□ualitie soever, being under eight yceres of age, if they 
seemed to be of a good stature and constitution. 

These Virgins thus shut up into these Monasteries, wet^ 
instructed by the Momacomas, in divers things necdfidl 
for the life of man, and in the customes and ceremonies of 
rheir gods; and afterwards they tooke them from thence, 
being above fourteene, sending them to the Court with 
sure guards, whereof some were appointed to ^rve the 
Guacas and Sanctuaries, keeping their Virginities for ever: 
some others were for the ordinarle sacrifices that were 
made of Maidens, and other extraordinarie sacrifices, they 
made for the health, death, or warres of the Ingua; and 
the rest served for Wives and Concubines to the Ingua, 
and unto other his Kinsfolks and Captains, unto whom 
hec gave them, which was a great and honorable recom- 
pence: This dAsttibution was used every yecfc* These 
Monasteries possessed Rents and Revenues for the 
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maintenance of these Virgins^ whicli were in great 
numbers. It was not lawfiiU for any father to refuse his 
daughters when the Ap|x>panaca required them for the 
service of these Monasteries. Tea, many Others did 
willingly offer rheir daughters, supposing it was a great 
merit to be sacrificed for the Ingua. If any of these 
Mornacomas or AcUas were found to have trespassed 
against their honor, it was an inevitable chastisement to 
burie them alive, or to put them to death by some other 
kind of cruell torment. 

The Devill hath even in Mexico had some kinde of 
religious women, although their possession was hut for 
one jfeerc, and it was in this sort; Within this great 
circuit whereof wee have spoken, which was In the 
principail Temple, there were two Mouses like Cloysters, 
the one opposite to the other, one of Men, the other of 
Women: In that of women, they were Virgins oneiy, of 
twelve or thlrteene yeeres of age, which they called the 
Maides of Penance. They were as many as the men, and 
lived chastely and regularly, as Virgins dedicated to the 
service of their god. Their charge was, to sweep and 
make cleane the Temple, and every morning to prepare 
mmt for the Tdoll and his Ministers, of the Aimes the 
religious gathered. The foode they prepared for the 
Idoll were Bmall loaves in the forme of hands and feet, as 
of March-pane: and with this bread they prepared certainc 
sawces which they cast daily before the Idoll, and his 

Dan. 14, Priests did eate it, as those of Baal, that Daniel speaketh 
of. These Virgins had their haire cut, and then they let 
them grow for a certaine time: they rose at mid-night to 
the IdoUs Martinsj which they daily celebrated, performing 
the same eiercises the Religious did. They had their 
Abbesses who imployed them to make cloth of divers 
fashions for the ornament of their IdoUs and Temples, 
rheir ordinarie habit was all white, without any w'orke or 
colour. They did their pieiiance at mid-night, sacrificing 
and wounding themselves, and piercing the top of their 
eares, they laid the bloud which issued forth upon their 
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cheekes: and after {to wash off the bloud) they bathed 
themselves in a Poole which was within their Mouasterie, 
They lived very honestly and discreetly; and if any were 
found to have offended^ although but lightlyj presently 
they were put to death without remission, saying, she had 
polluted the House of their god. They held it for an 
augure and advertisement, that some one of the Religious, 
Man, or Woman, had committed a fault, when they saw a 
Rat or a Mowsc passe, or a Bat in the Chappell of their 
Idoll, or that they had gnawed any of the varies, for that 
they say, a Rat or a Bat would not adventure to commit 
such an indignitic, if some offence had not gone before, 
and then they began to make search of the fret, and having 
discovered the Offender or Offenders, of what qualitie 
soever, they presently put them to death. 

None were received into this Monasterie, but the 
daughters of one of the sixe quarters, named for that 
purpose: and this profession continued, as 1 have said, 
the space of one whole yeere; during the which time, their 
fiithers, and they themselves had made a vow to serve 
the Idoll in this manner, and from thence they went to 
be married. 

I doe not know that in Peru there is any proper houses 
for men, but for the Priests and Sorcerers, whereof there 
is an infinite number. But it scemeth, that in Mexico 
the Dcvill hath set a due observation; for within the 
circuit of the great Temple there were two Monasteries, 
as before hath nee tie said, one of Virgins, whereof T have 
spoken, the other of young men secluded of eighteen or 
twentie yceres of age, whidi they called religious. They 
wcare shaved crownes, as the Friars in these parts, their 
hairc a little longer, which fell to the middest of their 
eare, except the hinder part of the head, which they let 
grow the breadth of foure fingers down to their shoulders 
and which they tyed up in tresses. These young men 
that served in the Temple of Viuliputzli lived pooVe and 
chastly, and did the Office of Levites, ministring to the 
Priests and chiefe of the Temple, their Incense, Lights, 
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& garments; thej swept and made tkane the holy places, 
bringing Wood for a continuall fire to the harth of their 
godj which was like a lampe that still burnt before the 
Altar of their IdoU. Besides these young men, there were 
other Htde boyes^ as no vices j that served for manunU 
uses, as to deck the Temple with boughs^ roses, & reeds, 
give the Priests water to wash with, give them their rasor& 
to sacrifice, and goe with such as begged almcs to carry 
it. All these had their superiors, who had the govern¬ 
ment over them, they lived so honestly, as when they came 
in publike, where there were ajiy women, they carried 
their heads very low, with their eyes to the ground, not 
daring to behold them: they had linnen garments, and 
it was kwfuU for them to goe into the Citie foorc or 
sixe together, to aske AJmes in all quarters: and when 
they gave them none, it was lawfoll to goe into the Come 
fields, and gather the eares of Come, or dusters of Mays, 
which they most needed, the Master not daring to speake, 
nor hinder them. They had this bbertie, because they 
bved poorely, and had no other revenues, but a^mes. 
There might not be above fiftie live in penance, rising 
at midnight to sound the Cornets and Trumpets to awake 
the peo^e. Every one watched the Idoil in his turne, 
lest the fire before the Altar should die: they ^ve the 
Censor, with the which the Priest at midnight incensed 
the Idoll, and also in the morning, at noone, & at night. 
They were very subject and obedient to their superiors, 
and passed not any one point that was commaunded 
them. And at midnight after the Priest had ended his 
censing, they retired themselves into a secret place, apart^ 
sacrificing, and drawing blood from the calfes of their 
legs with sharpe bodkins: with this bloud they rubbed 
their temples, and under their eares: and this sacrifice 
finished, they presently washt themselves in a little poole 
appointed to that end. These young men did not 
annoint their heads and bodies with any Petum as the 
Priests did : their garments were of course white linnen 
cloth they doe make there. These exercises and strict- 
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nesse of penaticc continued a whole yeete, during which 
time they lived with great austeritie and solitannesse. 

It hath beene said that the Priest$ and religious of 
Mexico, rose at midnight, and having cast Incense before fiyie^tsfg 
the IdoM, they retired themselves into a large place, where 
there were many Lighs; and sitting downe, every one at tht 
tooke a point of Manguay, which is like unto an awle Dimh ^ 
or sharpe bodkin, with the which, or with some other 
kindes of Launcets or Rasors, they pierced the calfes of ’ '■ 

their legs neere to the bone, drawing forth much bloud, 
with the which they anointed their temples, and dipt these 
bodkins or lancets in the rest of the bloud, then set they 
them upon the batelements of the Court, stickt in gloabes 
or bowles of straw, that all might see and know the 
penance they did for the people: they doe wash oif the 
bloud in a lake appointed for that purpose, which they 
call Ezapangue, which is to say, water of bloud. 

There were in the Temple a great number of bodkins 
or lancets, for that they might not use one twice. More¬ 
over, these Priests and Religious men, used great Fast- Their ttvere 
ings, or five or ten dayes together, before any of their 
great Feasts, and they were unto them as our foure Ember 
weekes: they were so strict in continence, that some 
of them {not to foil into any sensualitie) slit their 
members in the midst, and did a thousand things to make Mmstim 9/ 
themselves unable, lest they should offend their gods. WlUvimsiiipt 
They drunke no Wine, and slept little, for that the greatest 
part of their exercises were by night, committing great 
cruelties and martyring themselves for the Devill, and 
all to bee reputed great fosters and penitents. They did 
use to discipline themselves with cords full of knots, and 
not they onely, but the people also used this pumshment 
and whipping, m the procession and feast they made to 
the Idoll Tezcalipuca, the which (as 1 have aid before) 
is the god of penance; for then they all carried in their 
hands new cordes of the threed of Manpiay a fodome 
long, with a knot at the end, and wherewith they whipped 
themselves, giving great lashes over their shoulders. The 
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Priegts did fast five daffis before this Feast, eating but 
once a day, imd they lived apart from their wives^ not 
going out of the Temple during those five dayes, they 
aid whip themselves rigorously in the manner aibresaid. 

In Peru to solemnize the f^st of the Yta^ which was 
great, aJl the people fasted two dayes; during the whichj 
they did not accompanie with their Wives^ neither did 
they eate any meate with Sah or Garleeke, nor drinke 
Chica. They did much use this kinde of fasting for some 
sins, and did penance, whipping themselves with sharpe 
stinging Netdes, and often they strooke themselves over 
the shoulders with certayne stones. This blind Nation^ 
by the perswasion of the DeviDj did transport themselves 
into craggie Mountayncs, here sometimes they sacrificed 
themselves, casting themselves downe from some high 
Rocke. 

Wee may draw all the Sacrifices the Infidels use into 
three kindeSj one of insensible things^ another of beasts, 
and the third of men. They did use in Peru to sacrifice 
Coca, which is an hear be they esteeme much, of Mays, 
which is their Wheatc, of coloured feathers, and of 
Chaquira, which otherwise they call MoUo, of shels or 
Oysters, and sometime Gold and Silver^ being in figures 
of little beasts. Also of the fine stuffe of Cumbi^ of 
carved and sweet wood, and most commonly Tallow burnt. 
They made these Offerings or Sacrifices for a prosperous 
windc, and faire weather, or for their health, and to be 
delivered from some dangers and mishaps. Of Ehe 
second kind, their ordinary Sacrifice was of Cuyes, which 
arc small beasts like Rabbets, the which the Indians eate 
commonly* And in matters of importance, or when they 
were rich men, they did offer Pacos, or Indian sheepe, 
bare, or with Wool I, observing curiously the numbers^ 
colours, and times. The manner of killing their 
Sacrifices^ |;rcat or small, which the Indians did use accord¬ 
ing to their ancient Ceremonies^ is the same the Moores 
use at this day, the which they call Alquible, hanging the 
beast by the right fore-legge, turning his eyes towards 
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the Sunne, speaking certaytit words, according^ to the 
qualitie of the Sacrifice they slue : for if it were of colow, 
their words were directed to Chuquill^ aod to the 
Thunder, that they might want no water: if it were white 
and smoothe, they did offer it to the Sunne with certaine 
words; if it had a fleece, they did lAcwise offer it hira 
with some others, that he might shine upon them, and 
favour their generation; If it were a Guanaco, which is 
gray, they directed their sacrifice to Viracocha, In Cusco 
they did every yeere kill and sacrifice with this Ceremony, 
a shome sheepe to the Sunne, and did burne^it, clad in a 
red Waste-coate, and when they did burne it, they cast 
certayne small baskets of Coca into the fire, which 
they call Vilcaronca; for which Sacrifice, they have both 
men and beasts appointed which serve to no other use. 
They did likewise sacrifice small Birds, although it were 
not so usual! in Peru as in Mexico, where the sacrificing 
of Quailes was very ordinary. Those of Peru did sacrifice 
the Birds of Puna, (for so they call the Desart when they 
should goe to the Warres, for to weaken the torces ot 
their adversaries Guacas.) They called these Sacrifices 
Cuzcovlcca, or Conte vkca, or Huallavicca, or Sophavicca, 
and they did It in this manner: they tooke many bnds 
of small Birds of the Desart, and gathered a great deale 
of a thorny wood, which they ^anlli, the which 
becing kindled, they gathered together these small Birds. 
This assembly they called Qiuco, then did they cast them 
into the fire, about the which the Officers of the Sacrifice 
went with certayne round stones carved, whereon were 
painted many Snakes, Lions, Toades, and Tygres, uttering 
this word Usachum, which signifies. Let the victorie be 
given unto us, with other words, whereby they ayd t e 
forces of their enemies Guacas were confounded. And 
they drew forth certayne blacke sheepe, which had beene 
kept close some dayes without meate, the which they 
called Urea, and in killing them they spake these words; 
As the hearts of these beasts bee weakened, so let our 
enemies be weakned. And if they found in these sheepe 
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that a certayne piece of tiesh behind the heart were not con¬ 
sumed bj fasting and close kecpingj they then held it 
for ati ill Augure, They brought certayne blacke Oogges, 
which they call Appuros, and slue them, casting them 
into a Playne, with certayne CereinonieSi causing some 
kinde of men to eate this hesh, the which Sacrifices they 
did] lest the Ingua should bee hurt by poyson; and for 
this cause they fasted^ ironi morning untill the starres were 
up, and then they did glut and defile themselves like to 
the Moores. This Sacrifice was most fit for them to 
withstand their enemies Gods: and although at this day 
a great pm of these customes have ceased, the wmes 
being ended, yet remaynes there some Relikes, by reason 
of the private or generall t^uatrels of the Indians, or the 
Caciques, or in their Cities. They did Likewise offer 
and sacrifice shels of the Sea, which they call MoUo, 
and they offered them to the Fountaynes and Springs, 
saying, that these shels were daughters of the Sea, the 
mother of all waters. They gave unto these shels sundry 
names, according to the colour, and also they use them 
to divers ends. They used them in a manner in all kinde 
of ^ifices, and yet to this day they put beaten shels 
in their Chica, for a superstition. Finally, they thought 
It convenient to offer Sacrifices of every thing they did 
or raise up. There were Indians appointed to doe 
these Sacrifices to the Fountayne, Springs, and Rivers 
which passed through the Townes, or by their Charcas, 
which are their Farmes, which they did after Seed time, 
that they might not cease running, but alwayes water 
their grounds. The Sorcerers did conjure, to know what 
rime the Sacrifices should be made, which beeing ended, 
gather of the contribution of the people, what 
should be sacrificed, and delivered them to such as had 
elmge of these Sacrifices. They made them in the 
beginning of Winter, at such time as the Fountaynes, 
Springs, and Rivers, did increase by the moysturcs of the 
weather, which they did attribute to their Sacrifices. They 
did not sacrifice to the Fountaynes and Springs of the 
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Deserts. To this day continues the respect they had to 

Fountaynes, Springs, Pooles, Brookes, or Riv^s, 

passe by their Cities or Charcas, even unto the houti- 

taynes and Rivers of the Desarts, They hav^ a spcci 

regard and reverence to the meeting of two Rivers, and 

there they wash themselves for their health, annoyntmg [IIL v. 

themselves first with the flower of Mays, or some other 57*1 

things, adding thereunto divers Ceremonies, the whi 

they doe likewise in their Bathes. 


T He most pittifiiU disaster of this poore people, is ^ 

their slavery unto the Devill, sacrificing mm unto 
him, which are the Images of God. In i^y Nalaons 
they had used to kill (to accompany the dead, as hatii 
beene declared) such persons as had becne agreeable unto 
him, and whom they imagined might best serve him in 
the other World. Besides this, they used in Peru, to 
sacrifice young children of tbure or sixe yeeres olde tinto 
ten: and the greatest part of these Sacrifices were for 
the affaires that did import the Ingua, as in sicknesse 
for his health: and when he went to the waries tor 
victory, or when they gave the wreathe to their new' 

Ingua, which is the mark of a King, as here the Scepter 
and the Crowne be. In this Solemnitie they sacrificed 
the number of two hundred children, from foure to ten 
yeeres of age, which was a crued and inhumane spectacle, 

The manner of the Sacrifice w'as to drowne them and 
bury them with certayne representations and ceremonies: 
sometimes they cut off their heads annoyntmg themselves 
with the bloud from one eare to another. 

They did likewise sacrifice Virgins, some of them ^at 
were brought to the Ingua from the Monasteries, as hath 
beene said. In this case there was a very great and 
general! abuse: If any Indian qualified, or of the common 
mrt, were sicke, and that the Divine told him confidently 
that he should dye, they did then sacrifice his owne sonne Petntidt. 
to the Sunne, or to Vlrachoca, desiring them to be ^tisfied 
with him, and that they would not deprive the father of 
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life. This cmelde is like to that the holy Scripture 
speaks of which the King of Moah used iti sacriiidng 
his firsc-bca-n Sonae upon the wail, in the sight of all Israel, 
to whom this act seemed so mournfuU, as they would not 
prcsse him any further, but returned to their houses. 

A Lthough they of Peru have surpassed the Mexicans 
XTLin the slaughter and Sacrifice of their Children (for 
I have not read nor understood that the Mexicans used 
any such Sacrifices) yet they of Mexico have exceeded 
them, yea all the Nations of the World, in the great 
number of men which they had sacrificed, and in the 
horrible manner thereof. And to the end wee may see 
the great misery wherein the Deviil holds this blind 
Nation, 1 will relate particularly the custome and inhurnane 
manner which they have observed ; First the men they did 
sacrifice were taken in the warres, neyther did they use 
these solemne Sacrifices but of Captives: so as it seemes 
Tuiwfy f^'^reln they have followed the custome of the Ancients. 
iestiif For as some Authors say, they called the Sacrifice Victima, 
for this reason, because it was of a conquered thing : they 
also (^ed it Hostia quasi ab hoste, tor that it was an 
Offering made of their enemies, although they have 
^ipplyed this word to all kinds of Sacrifices. In truth 
the Mexicans did not sacrifice any to their Idols, but 
Captives, and the ordinary warres they made, was oneiy 
to have Captives for their Sacrifices: and therefore when 
they did fight, they laboured to take their enemies alive, 
and not to kill them, to enjoy their Sacrifices. And this 
was the reason which Mete^uma gave to the Marquise 
du Val, when he asked of him, why being so mightie, 
and having conquered so many Kingdomes, he had not 
subdued the Province of Tlascalla, which was so neeref 
Mote^uma answered him, that for two reasons he had 
not conquered that Province, although it had bin easle, if 
he would have undertaken it: the one was for the exercise 
of the youth of Mexico, lest they should fall into idleness 
and delight: the other and the chiefo cause why hee had 
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reserved this Provinccj was to have Captives for the Sacrl- 
ficcs of their Gods. The tnanner they used iu these 
Sacrifices, was, they assembled witlii-ii the Palissadoe or 
dead mens Sculles (as hath beetle said) such as should be tstnjking, 
sacrificed, using a certayne Ceremony at the foot of the 
Palissadoc, placing a great guard about them. Presendy 
there slept forth a Priest, attyred with a short Su^litt 
fiiJl of tassels beneath, who came from the top of the 
Temple with an Idoll made of Paste of Wheate and 
Mays mingled with Honey, which had the eyes made of 
the graines of greene glasse, and the teeth of the graines 
of Mays, he descended the steps of the Temple with all 
the speed he could, and mounted on a great stone planmd 
upon a high Terrasse in the midst of the Court. This 
stone was called QuauKicalli, which is to say, the stone 
of Eagle, whereon he mounted by a little Ladder, which 
was in the fore-part of the Tertasse, and descended by 
another staire on the other side, still imbracing his Idoll. 

Then did be mount to the place where those were that 
should be sacrificed, shewing this Idoll to every one in 
particular, saying unto them; this is your God. ^ And 
having ended his shew, he descended by the other side of 
the staires, and all such as should dye, went In procession 
unto the place where they should bee sacrificed, where 
they found the Ministers ready for that Office. The 
ordinary manner of sacrificing was, to open the stomalce Ekw&t Ehti. 
of him that was sacrificed, and having pulled out his 
heart halfe alive, they tumbled the man downe the staircs 
of the Temple, which were all imbrewed and defiled^ with 
bloud: And to make it the more plaine, sise Sacrificers 
being appointed to this dignitie, came Into the place of 
Sacrifice, foure to hold the hands and feet of him that 
should be sacrificed, the fift to hold his head, and the sixt 
to open his stomake, and to pull out the he^ of the 
sacrificed. They called them Chachalmua, which in our [111. v. 
Tongue is as much, as the Ministers of holy things. It ] 

was a high dignitie and much esteemed amongst them, 
wherein they did inherit and succeed as in a Fee-simple, 
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The Minister who Imd the Office to kiUj which was the 
sixt amongst them, was esteemed and honoured as the 
Sovereigne Priest and Bishop, whose name was different, 
according to the difference of times and Solemnities. 
Their habits were Ukewise divers when they came forth 
to the Sacrificej according to the diversitie of times. The 
name of their chiefe dignitie was Papa and Topilzin, their 
Habitc and Robe was a red Curtayne after the Dalmatike 
fashion^ with tassels below, a Growne of rich Feathers, 
greene, white, and yellow upon his head, and at his cares 
like pendants of Gold, wherein were set greene stones, 
and under the Up upon the middest of the beard he had 
a Peece like unto a small Canon of an azured stone. 
These Sacrificers came with their feces and hands coloured 
with a shining blacke* The other five had their haire 
much curled, and tyed up with Laces of Leather, bound 
about the middest of the head: upon their forehead they 
carried smalj Roundelets of Paper painted with divers 
colours, and they were at tyred in a Dalmatike Robe of 
white, wrought with blacke. With this attyre they repre¬ 
sented the very figure of the Devill, so as it did strike 
feare and terrour into all the people, to see them come 
forth with so horrible a representation. The Sovereigne 
Priest carried a great Knife in his hand, of a large and 
sharpe flint: another Priest carried a coller of wood 
wroua;ht in forme of a Snake: All six put themselves 
in order, joyning to this Pyramidal] stone, whereof 1 
have spoken, being direc^ against the doore of the 
Chappell of their Tdoll. This stone was so pointed, as 
the man which was to be sacrificed, being laid thereon, 
upon his backe, did bend in such sort, as letting the 
Knife but fell upon his stomack it opened very easily in 
the middest. When the Sacrificers were thus in order, 
they drew forth such as had beenc taken in warre, which 
were to bee sacrificed at that Feast, and being accompanied 
with a guard of men all naked, they caused them to 
mount up these large stalres in ranke, to the place where 
the Ministers v?erc prepared 1 and as every one of them 
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came in their order, the six Sacrihcers tooke the Prisoner, 
one by one fbote, another by the other, and one by one 
hand, another by the other, casting on his backe upon 
this pointed stone, where the fift ot these Ministers put 
the coller of wood about his necke, and the High Priest 
opened his stomack with the Knife, with a strange 
dexteritic and nimblenessc, pulling out his heart with UetnMth 
his hands, the which hce shewed smoking unto the Sunne, ^*""^*'* 
to whom hee did otFer this heate and fume of the heart, 
and presently he turned towards the Idoll and did cast SitnBe. 
the heart at his face, then did they cast away the body 
of the sacrificed, tumbling it downe the staires of the 
Temple, the stone being set so neerc the staires, as there 
were not two foote space betwixt the stone and the first 
step, so as with one spume with their foote, they cast 
the bodie from the top to the bottome. In this sort one 
after one they did sacrifice all those that were appointed. 

Being thus siaine, and their bodies cast downe, their 
Masters, or such as had taken them, went to take them 
up, aud carried them away: then having divided them 
amongst them, they did eate them, celebrating their Feast 
and Solemnitie. There were ever for tic or fiftle at the 
least thus sacrified, for that they had men very expert 
in taking them. The neighbour Nations did the like, 
imitating the Mexicans in the Customes and Ceremonies 
of the «rvice of their Gods. 

T Here was another kind of Sacrifice which they made Of atierihu/i 
in divers feasts, which they call Raeaxipe Velitzli, 
which is as much as the flaying of men. They call it ^ 

so, for that in some Feasts they tooke one or more slaves, 
as they pleased, and after they had flayed him, they with Ch^- ii. 
that skinne apparelled a man appointed to that end. This 
man went dancing and leaping thorow all the houses and 
Markct places of the Citle, every one being forced to 
offer something unto him: and if any one fayted, he 
would strike him over the face with a corner of the 
skin, defiling him with the congealed hloud. This 
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inveation continued untill the skinne did stinke: during 
which time, such as wentj gathered together much aimeSs 
which they employed in necessary things for the Service of 
their Gods. In many of these Feiists they made a 
Challenge, betwixt him that did sacrificcj and him that 
should bee sacrificed thus: they tyed the slave by one 
foote to a Wheele of stone, giving him a Sword and 
Target in his hands to defend himselfe: then presently 
stept forth hce that sacrificed him; armed with another 
Sword and Target: if hee that should bee sacrificed 
defends- himselfe valiantly against the otber^ and resisted 
him, hee then remayned freed from the Sacrifice, winning 
the name of a frmous Captayne, and so was reputed: but 
if hee were vanquished, they then sacrificed him on the 
stone whereunto hee was tyed. It was another kinde 
of Sacrifice, when as they appointed any slave to bee the 
representation of the IdoU, saying that it was his Picture : 
They every yeere gave one slave to the Priests^ that they 
might never want the lively Im^c of their Idoll. At 
his first entry Into the Office, after he had beene well 
washed, they attyred him with alJ the ornaments of the 
IdoU, giving him the same name. Hee was that whole 
yeere reverenced and honoured as the IdoU it selfe, and 
had alwaves with him twelve men for his Guard, lest hee 
should flye, with which Guard they suffered him to goe 
freelv and where he would: and if by chance he fled, the 
chiefe of the Guard was put in his place to represent the 
Idol], and after to bee sacrificed- This Indian had the 
most honourable lodging in aJl the Temple, where hee 
did eate and drinke, and whither aU the chiefe Ministers 
came to serve and honour him, carrying him meate after 
the manner of great Personages. When hee went through 
the streets of the Citie, hee was well accompanied with 
Noblemen, hee carried a little Flute in his hand, which 
sometimes hee sounded, to give them knowledge when he 
passed ^ then presently the women came forth with their 
little children in their armes^ which they presented unto 
him, saluting him as God. All the rest of the people 
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did the like: at night they put him in a strong Prison 
or Cage, lest he should flyc? and when the Feast came, 
they sacrificed him, as hath beene said. 

By these and many other mcanes hath the DeviU HcrtMle 
abused and entertayned these poore wretches, and such 
was the multitude of those that had beene sacrificed by 
this Infernall crueltie, as it secmes a matter incredible, for 
they afiirme there were some dayes five thousand or 
more, and that there were above twentie thousand sacri¬ 
ficed in divers places. The XJevlll to entcrtaine this 
murther of men, used a pleasant and strange invention, 
which was, when it pleased the Priests of Satan they went 
to their Kings, telling them how their Gods dyed for 
hunger, and 3iat they should remember them. Presently 
they prepared themselves, and advertised one another, 
that their Gods required mcate, and therefore they should 
command their people to bee readlc to goe to the Warres; 
and thus the people assembled, and the conroanies 
appointed went to field, where they mustred their forces; 
and all their quarrell and fight was to take one another for 
sacrifice, striving on either side to take what Captives 
they could, so as in these battels they laboured more to 
take, then to kill, for that all their intention was to take 
men alive, to give them to their Idols to cate, for after 
that maimer brought they their Sacrifice unto their Gods. 

And wee must understand, that never King was crowned 
untill he had subdued some Province, from the which he 
brought a great number of Captives for the Sacrifices of 
their Gods, so as it was an infinite thing (o see what bloud 
was spilt in the honour of the Devill, 

M Any of these Barbarians were now wearied and fl«i> tht 
tyred with such an excessive crueltie, in shedding 
so much bloud, and with so tedious a Tribute, to bee 
alwayes troubled to get Captives, for the feeding of their en^urt tAt 
Gods, seeming unto them a matter insupportable; yet /nr/W/ 1 / 
left they not to follow and execute their rigorous Lawes, 
for the great awe the Ministers of these Idols kept them 
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in, and the cunning wherewith thejr abused this paore 
people^ But inwardly they desired tu be freed from so 
heavie a yoke. And it was a great providence of God; 
that the first which gave them knowledge of the Law of 
Christ, found them in this disposition: for without doubt 
it seemed to them a good Law, and a good God, to bee 
served in this sort. Heereupon a grave religious man 
in New Spaine told me, that when he was In that Countrey 
he had demanded of an ancient Indian, a man of qualitie, 
for what reason the Indians had so soone received the 
I.aw of Jesiu Christ, and left their owne, without naaking 
any other proofe, tryall, or dispute thereon, for it seemed 
they had changed their Rel^on, without any sufficient 
reason to moovc them. TTic Indian answered him, 
Bclccvc not Father, that we have embraced the l^w of 
Christ so rashly as they say: for I will tell you, that we 
were alreadie wearie and discontented with such things as 
the Idols corEtmanded us, and were determined to Stave 
it, and to take another Law. But when as wee found 
that the Religion that you preached had no cruelties in it, 
and that it was fit for us, and both just and good, we 
understood and beleeved that it was the true Law, and 
so we received it willingly. Which answere of this 
Indian agrees well with that we reside 10 the first Dis¬ 
course, that Fernand Cortes sent to the Emperour Charles 
the fift, wherein hee reports, that after he had conquered 
the Citie of Mexico, being in Cuyoacan, there came 
Ambassadours to him from the Province and Conimon- 
wealth of Mechoacan requiring him to send them his 
Law, and that hee would teach them to understand it, 
because they inrended to leave their owne, which seemed 
not good unto them, which Cortez granted, and at this 
day they are the best Indians, and the truest Christians 
that are in New Spaine. The Spaniards that saw these 
truell Sacrifices, resolved with all their power to abolish 
so detestable and cursed a butchering of men, and the 
rather, for that in one night before their eyes they saw 
threescore or threescore and tenne Spaniai^s sacrificed 3 
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which had beene taken in a battaile given at the Conquest 
of Mexico; and another time they found written with a 
Coale in a Chamber in Teicusco these wordes; Heere 
such a miserable man was Prisoner with his Companions 
whom they of Teiwmsco did sacrifice. 

There happened a very strange thing upon this subject 
and yet true, beeing reported by men worthy of creditj 
which was, that the Spaniards beholding these Sacrifices, 
having opened and drawne out the heart of the lustie 
young man, and cast him from the top ot the stayres 
(as their custome was) when hec came at the bottome, 
hee to th^ Spaniards iti his Lan^uagea KnightSa they 
have skine mee, the which did greatly moove our men 
to horrour and piti^n It is no incredible thingj 
having his heart pulled out, bee might spe^e, seeing that 
Galen reports that it hath often chanced in the Saenfice 
of beasts, after the heart hath beene drawne out, and 
cast upon the Altar, the beasts have breathed, yea, they 
did bray and cry out aloude, and sometimes did runne. 

In the first moneth, which in Peru they called Ray me, 
and answereth to our December, they made a most 
solemne feast, called Capaemyme, wherein they made 
many sacrifices and ceremonies, which continued m^y 
dayes : during the which, no stranger was suffered to bee 
at the Court which was in Cusco. These dayes being 
past, they then gave libertie to strangers to enter, that 
they might be partakers of the feasts and sacrifices, 
ministering to them in this manner. The Mamacomas 
of the Sunne, which were a kinde'of Nunnes of the Sunne, 
made little loaves of the flower of Mays, dyed and mingled 
with the bloud of white Sheepe, which they did sacrifice 
that day; then presently they commanded that all strangers 
should enter, who set themselves In order, and the Priests 
which were of a certalne Linage, descending from 
Liuquiyupangui, g^ve to every one a morsell of these 
small loaves, saying unto them, that they gave these 
pieces, to the end they should be united and confederate 
with the Tngua, and rliat they advised them not to speake 
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nor tliinkc any iJl against the Ingua, but alwayes to beare 
him good affectiofij for that this piece should bee a wit- 
nesse of their intentions and will, and if they did not as 
they ought, hee would discover them and bee against 
them. They carried these small loaves, in great Pkttars 
of gold and silver appointed for that use^ and all did 
receive and eate these pieces, thanking the Sunne inEnitely 
for so great a fiivour which hee had done thein^ speaking 
wordes and making signes of great contentment and 
devotion: protesting that during their lives^ they would 
neither doe nor thinke any thing against the Sunne nor 
the Ingua: and with this condition they received this 
foode of ihe Sunne, the which should remaine in their 
bodies for a witnesse of their lidclitie which they observed 
to the Sunne and to the Ingua their King. This manner 
of devillish communicating they likewise used in the 
tenth monethj called Coyarayme, which was September, 
in the solemne feast which they called Cytua, doing the 
like ceremonies. And besides this Communion (if it be 
lawfoll to use this word in so devlllish a matter) which 
they imparted to all atrangers that came, they did like¬ 
wise send of these loaves to all their Guacas, ^nctuaries, 
or Idols of the whole Reolme, and at one instant they 
found people of all sides, which came expressly to receive 
them, to whom they said (in delivering them) that tie 
Sunne had sent them that, in rigne that hee would have 
them all to worship and honor him, and likewise did 
send them in honor of the Caciques. Some perhaps will 
hold this for a fable and a fiction : yet is it most true, 
that since the Ingua Yupangi (the which is hee that hath 
made most T.awes, Customes, and Ceremonies, as Numa 
did in Rome) this manner of Communion hath continued, 
untill that the Gospell of our Lord Jesus Christ thrust 
out ad these superstitions, giving them the right foode of 
life, which unites their soules to God: who so would 
satisfie himselfe more amply, let him reade the Relation 
which the Ltcenciate Polio did write. 
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I T is a thing more worthy admiration, to hcare speake Irt frut«- 
of the Feast and soleninitie of the Communion which 
the Devill himscife, the Prince of Pride, ordained in ^ 

Mexico, the which (although it be somewhat long) yet 
shall it not be from the purpose to relate, as it is written jrast^fAf 
by men of credlte. The Mexicancs in the moneth of 
May, made their priucipall Feast to their god Vitzlliputzli, 
and two dayes before this Feast the Virgins whereof I cAunk. 
have spoken (the which were shut up and secluded in CAap. 
the same Temple^ and were as it were Religious women) 
did mingle a quantitie of the seedc of Beetes with roasted 
Mays, and then they did mould it with honey^ making an 
Idoll of that paste, in bignessc like to that of wood, 
putting iti stead of eyes, graines of greene glasse, of blue, 
or white; and for teeth, graines of Mays, set forth with 
all the ornament and furniture that I have said. This 
being finished, all the Noblemen came and brought it an 
exquisite and rich garment, like unto that of the Idoll, 
wherewith they did attyre it* Being thus clad and deckt, 
they did set it in an asured Chaire, and in a Litter to 
carry it on their shoulders. The morning of this feast 
being come, an houre before day, all the Maidens came 
forth attyred in white^ with new ornaments, the which that 
day were called the sisters of their god VitzIiputSEli, they 
came crowned with Garlands of Mays roasted and parched, 
being like unto Azahar or the flower of Orange, and 
about their necks they had great chaines of the same, 
which went bauldrickwise under their left armc. Their 
cheekes were dyed with Vermillion, their armes from the 
elbow to the wrist, were covered with red Parrots feathers^ 

And thus attyred, they tooke the Idoll on their shoulders, 
carrying it into the Court, where all the young men were, 
attyred in garments of an artificialJ red, crowned after the 
same manner, like unto the womeun When as the 
Maidens came forth with the Idolh the young men drew 
neere with much reverence, taking the Litter wherein 
the Idoll was, upon their shoulders, carrying ] t to the foote 
of die staires of the Temple, where all the people did 
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humble themselves, laying earth upon their heads, which 
was an ordinarie cerernome which they did observe at the 
chicfe feast of their gods. This ceremonie being ended, 
all the people went in Procession with all the diligence 
and speede they could, going to a Mouniayne which 
was a league from the Citie of Mexico, called Chapulteper, 
and there they made sacrifices. Presently they went from 
thence with like diligence, to goe to a place ncere unto it, 
which they called Atlacuyavaya, where they made their 
second station; and from thence they went to another 
Burgh or Village a league beyond Cuyoacan, fi-om whence 
they parted, returning to the Citie of Mexico, not making 
any other station. They went in this sort above foure 
leagues in three or foure houres, calling this Procession 
[III. V. Ypayna Vitzliputzli. Being come to the foot of the staires, 
'o+i-l they set downe the Brancard or Litter with the Idoll, 
tying great Cordes to the armes of the Brancard, then 
with great observance and reverence, they did draw up 
the Litter with the Idoll in it to the top of the Temple, 
some drawing above, and others helpi^ below, in the 
meane time there was a great noyse ol Flutes, frt^pets, 
Cornets, and Dnimmcs. They did mount it in this 
manner, for that the stayres of the Temple were very 
stcepe and narrow, so as they could not cany' up the 
Litter upon their shoulders, while they mount^ up the 
Idoll, all the people stood in the Court with much rever* 
ence and feaie. Being mounted to the top, and that 
atiM. and tie placed it in a little Lodge of Roses, which they 

Siw?’ Ttidie, presently came the young men, which 

eJhraiim, Strew'cd many flowers of sundrie kmdes, wherewith they 
rtstrvaiiaaf filled the Temple both within and without. This done, 
. all the Virgins came out of their Covent, bringing pieces 
of paste compounded of Beetes, and roasted Mays, which 
Matnas fra- was of the same paste whereof their Idoil was made and 
compounded, and they were of the fashion of great bones. 
They delivered them to the young men, who carried 
them up and kid them up, and laid them at the Idols 
feete, wherewith they filled the whole pkee, that it could 
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receive no more. They called these morsels of paste, the 

fiesh and bones of Vittliputzli, Having kid abroad these 

bones^ presently came all the Ancients ot the lemptc, art 

PriftStSj, LevlteS) and all the rest of the IVlinisterSj accord- 

ine to their Dignities and Antit^uities, for herein there 

was a strict order amongst them, one alter another. With ^ 

their vailes of divers colours and workes, every one 

according to his Dignltie and Office^ having Gaxlands upon irtjin; 

their heads, and Chaines of dowers about their necks: andtd^'ht 

after them came their gods and goddesses whom they 

worshipt, of divers figures, attyred m the same hyenej 

then pkitting themselves in order about those morsels a-itd ffa/itrali 

pieces of paste, they used certaine ceremanka with si tig- 

mir and dancing. By meanes whereof they were blessed 

and conscrated tor the flesh and bones of this IdoU. 

This cererttonie and blessing (whereby they ^erc taken 
for the flesh and bones of the Idoll) being ended^ they ^ 
honc^red those; pieces in the saine sort as their god» Then 
came forth the Sacrificers, who began the sacrifice ot men, 
in the manner as hath beene spoken, and that day they ^ 
did sacrifice a greater number then at any other time, for 
that it was the most solenine feast they observed. The 
sacrifices being ended, all the young Men and Maides 
came out of the Temple attyred as before, and being 
placed in order and ranke one directly against another, fj^aK^inik ix 
they danced by Drummes the which sounded in praise sM tAfu 
of the Feast, and of the Idoll which they did celebrate, 

To which song all the most ancient and greatest nobk- 
men did answere, dancing about them, making a great 
circle as their use is, the young Men and Maides remayn- 
ing alwayes in the middest. All the Citie came to this 
goodly spectacle, and there was a commandernent very 
strictly observed throughout all the Land, that the day 
of the feast of the Idoll Vitxiliputzli, they should eate no 
other meate, but this paste with hony, whereof the Idoll 
was made. And this should be eaten at the point of 
day, and they should drinke no water nor any other thing 
[ill after nootie: they held it tor an ill signe, yea for 
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sacrilegej to doe the conttarJe: but after the ceremomes 
ended, it was lawful! tor them to eate any thing- During 
the time of tins cetemoniei they hid the water from their 
little children, admonishing all such as had the use of 
reason^ not to drinke any^ water; which it' they did^ the 
anger of God would come upon them, and they should 
die, which they did observe very carefully and strictly. 
The ceremonies, dan dug, and sacrifice ended, they went 
to unclothe themselves, and the Priests and Superiors of 
the Temple tooke the Idoll of paste, which they spoyled 
of all the ornaments it hadi and made many pieces, as 
well of the Idoll It selfe as of the Tronchons which were 
consecrated, and then they gave them to the Communion, 
beginning with the greater, and continuing unto the rest, 
both Men, Wo men j and little Children; who received it 
with such teares, feare, and reverence, as it was an ad^ntf- 
able thing, saying, that they did eate the flesh and bones 
of Genij wherewith they were grieved* Such as had any 
sicke folkes demanded thereof for them, and carried it 
with great reverence and veneration. 

All such as did communicate, were bound to give 
the tenth of this seede, whereof the Idoll was made. 
The solemnitie of the IdoM being ended, an old man of 
great au[horitie stept up into a high place, and with a loud 
voice preached their Law and Ceremonies, 

T He father of lyes would likewise counterfait the 
(Romish) Sacrament of Confession^ and in his 
Idolatries seeke to be honored with ceremonies very bke 
to the manner of Christians* In Peru they held opinion, 
that all diseases and adversities came for the sinnes which 
they had committed: for remedie whereof they used 
sacrifices I moreoverj they confessed themselves verbally^ 
almost in all Provinces, and had Confes^rs appointed by 
their Superiors to that end, there were some sinnes 
reserved for the Superiors. They received penance, yea 
somrimes very sharply, especially when the Offendor was 
a poore man, and had nothing to give his Confessor* 
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This oflhce of ConJfessor was likewise exercised by ^ omen. 

The manner of these Confessors Sorcerers whom they 
call Ychuiri or Ychuri, hath bceiie most generaU in the 
Provinces of CoUasulo. They hold opinion, that it is_ a 
haynous sinne to conceale any thing in confession. 1 e 
Ychuiri or Confessors discovered by lots, or by the view [HI-v 
of some beast Hides, if any thing were concealed, and 
punished them with many blowes with a stone upon the 
shoulders, until] they had revealed ad, then after they gave 
him penance, and did sacrifice They doe likewise use 
this confession, when their children, wives, husbands or 
their Cadques be sicke, or in any great exploit. And 
when their Ingua was sicke, all the Provinces confe^ed 
themselves, chiefly those of the Province ot Loilao. The 
Confessors were bound to hold them Confessions s^ct, 
but in certaine cases lirmted, *lhe slnnes that they ^ y 
confessed, was first to kill one another out of warre, theu 
to steale, to take another nmna wife, to give poyson or 
sorcerle to doe any harme: and they held it to be a 
grievous slnnc, to be forgetful! in the reverence ot their 
Guacas, or Oratories, not to observe the Feasts, or to 
speake ill of the Ingua, and to disobey him. They 
accused not themselves of any secret acts and sin ties. 

But according to the report of some Priests, ^ 

Christians came into that Country, they accused them¬ 
selves of their thoughts. The Ingua confessed himselle 
to no man, but oneTy to the Sunne, that hee might tell 
them to Virachoca, and that hce might forgive them. 
After the Ingua had beene confessed, re made a certaine 
bath to cleanse himselfe in a running River, saymg these 
wordes : I have told my sinnes to the Sunne, receive them, 

O thou River, and carry them to the Sea, where they may 
never appears more. Others that confessed, used like¬ 
wise these baths, with certaine ceremonies very like to 
those the Moores use at this day, which they caU Guadoy, 
and the Indians call them Opacuna. When it chanced 
that any mans children dyed, hee was held for a great 
sinner, saying, that it was for his sinnes that the sonne 
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dyed before the &ther. And therefore those to whom 
this had chmced, after they were cotdessed, were bathed 
in this bath called Opacum, as h said before. Then 
some detbmied Indian, crooke-backt, and caunterlail by 
nature, came to whip them with certaine Nettles. It 
the Sorcerers or Inchanters by their lots and divinations, 
affirmed that any sicke body should die, the sicke man 
makes no difficultie to kill his owne sonne, though he 
had no other^ hoping by that meanes to escape death, 
saying, that in his place he offered his sonne in sacrifice. 
And this cruel:ie hath beene practised in some places, even 
since the Christians came into that Country. In truth 
it is strange, that this custome of confessing their secret 
sinjies, haSi continued so long amongst them, and to doe 
so strict penances, as, to fast, to give apparell, gold and 
silver, to remaine in the Mouutaynes, and to receive 
many stripes upon the shoulders. Our men say, that in 
the Province of Chlquito, even at this day they meet with 
this plague of Confessors or Ychuris, where as many sicke 
persons repalre unto them: hut now, by the grace of 
God, this people begins to see cteedy the effect and great 
benefit of our Confession, wbereunto they come with great 
devotion. 

I will report the manner of a strange confession the 
Devill hath invented at Japon, as appeares by a Letter 
that came from thence, which saith thus: There are in 
Ocaca very great and high and steepe Rocks, which have 
pricks or points on them, abo\T two hundred fethom high. 
Amongst these Rocks there is one of these pikes or 
points so terribly high, that when the Xamabusi^ (which 
be Pilgtimes) doe but looke up unto ic, they tremble, 
and their haire stares, so fearfiill and horrible is the place* 
l^on the top of this point there is a great rod of Iron 
of three fiithom long, placed there by a strange device, 
at the end of this rod is a baUante tyed, whereof the 
scales are so bigge, as a man rr^y sit In one of them : and 
the Goquis (which be Devils in humane shape) command 
these Pilgrimes to enter therein one after another, not 
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leaving one of them: then with an engine or i^st^ent 
which mooveth, by meanes of a whede, ■ 

rod of Iron whereon the hallance is hanged, to 
the sire, one of these Xa^bu&is being set in ° ^ 

scales of the ballance. And as that wherein the man is 
set hath no counterpoise on the other side, it pre y 
hig«h dow«, ^d^<hc other risoth u„t.ll .t 

nnd^touchtth the rod: then the '‘'‘"i * “f 

from the Rocke, that they must confesse themselves of 
all the sinnes they have committed, to their remembrance, 
and that with a loud voyce, to the end that all ^ 
may hears him. Then presendv hee tegmne^ to co ^ 
fesi whilest some of the slanders by doe laugh at the 
sinnes they doe heare and others sigh, and at evei? smm: 
they confesse, the other scale of the ballance f^s a little, 
until I that having told all his sinnes, it r emaines _ 
with the other, \^^erein the sorrowfiili penitent sits: th 
the Goqnls txirnes the wheelsj atid drawes the r an 
ballance unto him, and the Pilgrime comes fordi i then 
enters another, untill all have passed. A 
reported this after he was christned, saymg, tiat hee had 
beSe in this pilgrimage, and tntred the 
times, where he had confessed himsdfe pubhkely. Hee 
said moreover, that if any one did concealc any ainne, 
die emptie scale yeelded not: and if hee ^ew obstinate 
after instance made to confesse himselfe, retusing to open 
all bis sinnes, the Goquis cast him downe from the top, 
where in an instant he Is broken Into a thousand pieces. 
Yet this Christian, who was called Joihn, told us, that 
commonly the feare and terror of this place is so great to 
all such as enter therein, and the danger they see with 
their eyes, to frll out of the balknce, and to be broken 
in pieces, that seldom there is any one but di^vers all 
his sinnes. This place is called by another name 
Sangenotocoro, that is to say, the place of Confession 
The Priests of the Idols in Mexico were anointed in 
this sort ■ they anointed the body from the foote to the 
head, and all the halre likewise, which hung like tresses, 
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or a Horse tnanSj, for that they applyed this Unction 
wet and moist- Their haire grew so, as in time it hung 
downe^ to their bammes, so heavily, that it was trouble¬ 
some for them to beare it, for they did never cut it, until! 
they dyed, or that they were dispensed with tor their 
great age, or being employed in governments or some 
honomole charge in the Common wealth. They carried 
their haire in tresses, of sixe fingers breadth, which they 
dyed blacke with the fiime of Sapine, of Firrc trees, or 
Rosin; for in all Antiguitie it hath beene an o(Fering 
they made unto their Idols, and for this cause it was 
much esteemed and reverenced. They were alwayes dyed 
with this tincture from the foot to the head, so as they 
were like unto shining Negroes, and that was their 
ordinary Unction; yet when as they went to sacrifice and 
give Incense in the Mountaines, or on the tops thereof, 
or in any darke and obscure Caves, where their Idols 
were, they used an other kinde of unction very different, 
doing certaiue ceremonies to take away feare, and to give 
them courage. This unction was made with divers little 
venemous beasts, as Spiders, Scorpions, Palmers, Sala¬ 
manders and Vipers, the which the ^yes in the CoUedges 
tooke and gathered together, wherein they were so exj>ert, 
as they were alwajjes furnished when the Priests called 
for them. The chiefe care of these Boyes was, to hunt 
after these beasts; if they went any other way, and by 
chance met with any of these beasts, they stayed to nikp 
them, with as great painc, as if their lives depended 
thereon. By the reason whereof the Indians commonly 
feared not these venemous beasts, making no more account 
then if they were not so, having beene all bred in this 
exercise. To make an ointment of these beasts, they 
tooke them aj] together, and burnt them upon the harth 
of the Temple, which was before the Altar, untill they 
were consumed to ashes: then did they put them in 
Morters with much Tobacco or Petum (being an herbe 
that Nation useth^ much, to benum the flesh, that they 
may not feele their travell) with the which they mingle 
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the ashes, making them lose their force ; they did likewise 
mingle with these ashes. Scorpions Spiders, and Palmers 
alive, mingling all together, then did ^^7 ^ . 

certaine seede being grownd, which they call OJoluchqui, 
whereof the Indians make a dnnke to see visions, for 
that the vertue of this herbe is to deprive man of sense. 

They did likewise grinde with these ashes bla^e and 
haiTie wormes, whose hairc onely is venemous, all which 
they mingled together with blacke, or the fbme of Posin, 
putting if in sirSu pots, which they before their god, 

Lying^it was his meat. And theretore they called 11 a 

divii m,«. By mcm« of this "I"™'”* lit?- 

Witches, and did see and speake with the DeviU* The 
Priests being slubbered with this ointment, lost all feare, 
putting on a Spirit of crueltie. By reason whereof they 
did ve?y boldly kill men in their sacrifices, going all alone 
in the night to the Mountaines, and into obs^re Caves, 
contemning all wilde beasts, and holding it for certaine 
and approved, that both Lions, Tigres, Serpents, and 
other fijrious beasts which breed in the Mountsunes, and 
Forests, fled from them, by the vertue of this Petum ot 
their god. 

And in truth, though this Petum had no power to 
make them flic, yet was the Devils picture sufficient wJiere- 
into they were transformed. This Petum did also serve 
to cure the sicke, and for children: and therefore ah 
called it the divine Physicke: and so they came from all 
parts to the Superiors and Priests, as to their Saviours, 
that they might apply this divine physicke, wherewith 
they anointed those prts that were grieved- I hey said 
that they felt hereby a notable ease, which might he, tor 
that Tobacco and Ololuchqui have this propertic of them- 3tnMn,m>,g 
selves, to benum the flesh, being applyed in manner of 
an emphyster, which must bee by a strong^ reason being 
mingled with poysons, and for that it did appease and 
benum the paine, they held It for an effect of health, and 
a divine vertue. And therefore ran they to these Pnests 
as to holy men, who kept the bllnde and ignorant m this 
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error, persuading them what thej^ pleased, and making 
them runne after their inventions and dcvilli^h cere- 
mo nieia, their authoritie being such^ as their wordes were 
Bufiident to induce bcHefe as an article of their Faith. 
And thus made thejr a thousand superstitions among the 
vulgar people, in meir manner or offering Incense^ in 
cutting their haire, tying small flowers about their necks, 
and strings with small bones of Snakesj commanding 
them to bathe at a certaine time j and that they should 
watch ail night at the harth, lest the fire should die, that 
they should eate no other bread but that which had beent 
offered to their gods^ that they should upon any occasion 
repayre unto their Witches, who with certaine graines 
told tbrtunes, and divined, looking into Keelers and Fades 
full of water. The Sorcerers and Ministers of the DevHl 
used much to besmeare themselves. There were an 
infinite number of these Witches^ Diviners, Enchanters, 
and other false prophets. There remaynes yet at this day 
of this infection although they bee secret^ not daring 
publikely to exercise their sacrileges, devillish ceremonies 
and superstitions, but their abuses and wkkednes&e are 
discovered more at large and particularly in the confessions 
made by the Prelates of Peru. 

There ia a kinde of Sorcerers amongst the Indians 
allowed by the Kings Inguas, which are as it were Sooth¬ 
sayers, they take upon them what forme and figure they 
please, flying far through the aire In a short time, behold¬ 
ing all that was done. They taEte with the Devill, who 
answereth them in certaine stones or other things which 
they reverence much. They serve as Conjurers, to tell 
what hath passed in the farthest parts, before any newes 
can come. As it hath chanced since the Spaniards arrived 
there, that in the distance of two or three hundred leagues, 
they have knowne the Mutinies, Battailes, Rebellions, 
and Deaths, both of Tyrants, and of those of the Kings 
partie^ and of private men, the which have beene knowne 
the same day they chanced, or the day after, a thing 
impossible by the course of nature. To worke this 
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divination, they shut themselves ^ into a house, 
became drimke uuttU they lost their senses a day after 
they answered to that which was demanded. 
they use certaine Unctions, The Inthans say, that the 
old^women doe commonly use this office of witchcrah, 
and specially those of one P'fovinc^ which they call 
Coaillo, and of another Towne called Mao they, 
the Province of Guarochiri, They hkew,se shew what 
is become of things stoUen and lost. There are of 
Idndcs of Sorcerers in all parts, to whom commonly doe 
come the Anaconas, and Cyva, which serve the Spaniards, 
and when they have lost any thing of their Masters, or 
when they desire to know the successe pf things past 
or to come, as when they goe to the Spani^ds Cities for 
their private affaires, or for the pubhke, they demand if 
their voyage shaU bee prosp^i^, ff they shi^ be stek, 
if they sh^ die, or returne safe, if they shall obtaine that 
which they pretend : and the Witches or Conmters answer, 
Yea, or No, having first spoken with the m ^ 

obscure place: so as these Anaconas do well heare the 
sound of the voyce, but they see not to whom these Lon- 
iurers speake, neither doe they understand what they say. 
They make a thousand ceremonies and siacrifices to this 
effect, with the which they mocke the Devil! and ^w 
exceeding drunke, for the doing whereof, they particularly 
use an herb called Villea, the juyee whereof they mingle 
with their Chica, or take it in some other sort- 
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T Hc Indians had an infinite number of other cere 
monies and customes, which resembled to the anaent 
Law of Moses, and some to those which the Moores 
use, and some approched neerc to the Law of the Gospell, 
as their Bathes or Opacuna, as they call them 1 they did 
wash themselves in water, to dense thern from their 
The Mexicans had also amongst them a kmde 
of Raptisme, the which they did with ceremonie, cutting 
the eares and members of young children new borne, 
counterfaiting in some sort the Circumcision of the Jewes. 
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This ceremonie was done principally to the sonnes of 
Kings and Nobkmen: presently upon their birth the 
Priests did wash them, and did put a little Sword in the 
righr hand, and in the left a Target. And to the Children 
of the vulgar sortg they put the markes of their offices^ 
and to their Daughters instruments to spin^ knit, and 
labour. This cexenionie continued foure dayes, being 
Msirriaff made before some Idoll* They contrajcted marriage after 
their mannerj whereof the Licendate Polio hath written 
a whole Treatise, and I will speake somewhat thereon 
hereafter. In other things their customes and ceremonies 
have some shew of reason .'""The Mexicans were married 
by the hands of their PriesEs in this sort. The Bride- 
groome and the Bride stood together before the Priest, 
who tooke them by the hands, asking them If they would 
^ marry s then having understood their wills, he tooke a 
j corner of the vaile wherewith the woman had her head 
I I covered, and a corner of rht mans gowne the which he 

tyed together on a knot, and so led them thus tycd to 
the Bridegroomes house, where there was a harth kindledg 
and then Tie caused the wife to goc seven times about the 
1 harth, and so the married couple sate downe together, 

I and thus was the marriage contracted. /-The Mexicans 
were very jealous of the integritie of their wives: so 
as if they found they were not as they ought to bee (the 
which they knew either by signes or dishonest wordes) 
they presently gave notice thereof to their fathers and 
kinsfolks of their wives, to their great shame and dis¬ 
honour, for that they had not kept good guard over 
them. When they went to the house they made an 
Inventorie of all the man and wife brought together, of 
provisions for the house, of land, of jewels and orna¬ 
ments, which Inventories every father kept, for if it 
chanced they made any divorce (as it waij common amongst 
them when they agree not) they divided their goods 
according to the portion that every one brought, every 
one having libertie in such a case, to marry whom they 
pleased: and they gave the Daughters to die Wife, and 
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the Sonnes to the Husband. It was defended upon p^ne 
of death, not to marry againe together, the wmen they 
observed very strictly. And although it seemc that many 
of their ceremonies agree with ours, yet differ they muc 
for the great abomination they mingle therewitliall. It 
is common and generall to have usually one of these ijrcc 
things, either Crueltie, Filthinesse, or blouth ; for all their 
ceremonies were cruell and hurtfoll, as to kill men and 
to spill bloud i or filthy and beastly, as to eate and drmke 
to the name of their Idols, and also to pisse m the honour 
of them, carrying them upon their shoulders, to anoint 
and besmearc themselves filthily, and to doe a thousand 
sorts of vilknies, which were at the least, vmne, ridiculous, 
and idle, and more like the actions of children then ot 
men. Whereas the temporall power was greatew, dicre 
superstition hath most increased, as we see in the Realmes 
of Mexico and Cusco, where it is incredible to see the 
number of Idols they had: for within the Citie of 
Mexico there were above three hundred* Mango ingua 
YupaJiguij amongst the Kmgs of Cusco, was he that 
augmented the service of their Idols, inventing a thousand 
kindes of sacrifices, feasts, and ceremonies. The bl^ did 
King Iscoalt in Mexico, who was the fourth King. There 
was also a great number of superstitions and sacrifices in 
other Nations of the Indians, as In the Province of 
Guatimala, at the Hands in the new Kingdome, in the 
Province of Chille, and others that were like Common¬ 
wealths and Coimninalties. But it was nothing in respect 
of Mexico and Cusco, where Satan was as in Rome, or 

in his Jerusalem. r . 

The Inguas Lords of Peru, had two kindes of 1*easts. 
Some were ordlnaric, which feU out In certa^ne moneths 
of the yeere: and others extraordinarie, which were for 
certayne causes of importance, as when they did crowne 
a new King, when they faeganne some warre of import¬ 
ance, when they had any great need of water or drought, 
or other like things. For the ordinary Feasts, wee must 
understand, that every moneth of the yeere they made 
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Feasts, and divers Sacrifices, and although all of them 
had this dike, that they offered a hundred sheepe: yet 
in colour, sind in forme they are very divers. In the 
first moneth which they call Rayme, which is the moneth 
of December, they made their first Feast, which was the 
prindpall of all others, and for that cause they called it 
Capacraj-nie, which is to say, A rich and principal! Feast. 
In this Feast they offered a great number of sheepe and 
Lambes in Sacrifice, and they burnt them with sweet 
wood, then they caused Gold and Silver to bee brought 
upon certayne sheepe, setting upon them three Images 
of the Sunne, and three of the Thunder, the Father, the 
Sonne, and the Brother. In these Feasts they dedicated 
the Inguas children, putting Guaras, or Enstgnea upon 
them, and they pierced their eares: then some old man 
did whip them with slings and annoynted their laces with 
bloud, all in signe that they should be true Knights to 
the Ingua. No stranger might remayne in Cusco during 
this moneth, and this Feast, but at the end thereof they 
entred, and they gave unto them pieces of the paste of 
Mays with the bloud of the Sacrifice, which they did eate 
in signe of confederation with the Ingua, as hath beene 
said before. It is strange that the DcviU after his manner 
hath brought a Trinitie into Idolatry, for the three Images 
of the Sunne called Apomti, Chuninti, and Intiquaoqui 
which signifieth Father and Lord Sunne, the Sonne Sunne, 
and the Brother Sunne. In the like manner they named 
the three Images of Chuquilla, which is the God that 
rules in the Region of the Ayre, where it Thunders, 
Raines and Snowes. I remember, that heeing in 
Cuquisaca, an honourable Priest shewed me an informa¬ 
tion, which I had long in my hands, where it was prooved 
that there was a certayne Guaca or Oratory, whereas the 
Indians did worship an Idoll called Tangatanga, which 
they said was one In three, and three in one. Commiog 
then to the Feast of the second moneth, which they 
called Carney, besides the Sacrifices which they made, they 
did cast the ashes into the River, following five O'r sItc 
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leagues after, praying it to carry them into the Sea, for 
that the Virochoca should there receive this present. In 
the third, fourth and fift moueth, they offered a hundred 
blacke sheepe, spedded, and grey, with many other things, 
which i omit for being too tedious. The sixt moneth is 
called Hatuncuzqui Aymorey, which answereth to May, 
in the which they sacrificed a hundred sheepe more, of all 
colours: in this Moone and moneth, which is when they 
bring Mays ftom the fields into the house, they made a 
Feast, which is yet very usuall among the Indians, and 
they doe call it Aymorey. 

This Feast is made comraing ftom the Chacra or Farme 
unto the house, saying certayne Songs, and praying that 
the Mays may long continue, the which they call Mama- 
cora. They take a certayne portion of the most ftuitfull 
of the Mays that growes in their Farmes, the which they 
put in a certayne Granier which they doe call Pirva, with 
certayne Ceremonies, watching three nights: they put 
this Mays in the richest garments they have, and being 
thus wrapped and dressed, they worship this Pirva, and 
hold it in great veneration, saying it is the Mother of 
the Mays of their Inheritances, and that by this meanes 
the Mays augments and is preserved. In this moneth 
they make a particular Sacrifice, and the Witches demand 
of Vhis Pirva, if it hath strength suiBcient to continue 
imtill the next yeere: and If it answeres No, then they 
carry this Mays to the Farmt to burne, whence they 
brought it, according to every mans power; then make 
they another PirvTi, with the same Ceremonies, saying, 
that they renew it, to the end the Seed of Mays may not 
perish, and If it answers that it hath force sufficient to 
last longer, they leave it untill the nest ycerc. This 
foolish vanitie continueth to this day, and it is very 
common amongst the Indians to have these Pirvas, and 
to make the Feast of Aymorey. The seventh moneth 
answeneth to June, and is called Aucaycuzqui Intiraymi, 
in it they made the Feast that is called Intiraymi, in the Isdisymi- 
which they sacrificed a hundred sheepe called Guanacos, 
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and staid it was the Fe^ist of the Sunne. la this monetk 
they made many Images of Quinm wood carved, all 
attired with rich garmentSj and they made their dancings 
which they doe cad Cayo. At this Feast they cast flowers 
in the high wayes, and thither the Indians came painted, 
and their Noblemen had small plates of Gold upon their 
beards^ and all did sing; we must understand that this 
Feast ftUcth almost at the same ttme^ when as the 
Christians observe the Solemnitie of the holy Sacrament, 
which doth resemble it in some sort^as in dancing, singing 
and representations. And for this cause there hath heene, 
and is yet among the Indians (which celebrated a Feast 
somewhat like to ours of the holy Sacrament) many 
Superstitions in celebrating this ancient Feast of Ititiraymi. 
The eight nioneth is called Chahua Huarquij in the which 
they did burne a hundred sheep more, all grey, of the 
colour of Viscacha, according to the former order^ which 
moneth doth arts were to our July. The ninth moneth 
was called Yapaguis, in which they humt an hundred 
sheepe more, of a Chesnut colour, and they doe likewise 
kill and burne a thousand Cuyes^ to the end that neither 
the Frost, the Ayre, the water, nor the Sunne should 
hurt their Farmes: and this moneth doth answere unto 
August, The tenth moneth was called Coyaraniij in the 
which they burnt a hundred white sheepe that had fleeces. 
In this moneth which answereth to September, they made 
the Feast called Situa, in this manner. They assembled 
together the first day of the Moone before the rising 
thereof; and in seeing it they cryed aloude, carrying 
Torches in their hands, and saying, Let all harme goe 
away, striking one another with their Torches. They 
that did this, were called Panconcos: which being done, 
they went to the common Bath, to the Rivers and Foun- 
taines, and every one to his owne Bath, setting themselves 
to drinke foure dayes together. In this moneth the 
Mamacomas of the Sunne made a great number of small 
Loaves with the bloud of the Sacrifices, and gave a piece 
to every stranger i yea, they sent to every Guaca 
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throughout the Realme, and to many Curates, in signe 
of confederation smd byaltie to the Sun and the Ingua, 

as hath beene said. , £ ^u- 

The Bathes, drunkenntsse and some Relickes ot this 
Feast Situa, remayne even unto this day, in some places, 
with the Ceremonies a little different, but yet very 
secretly, for that these chiefe and principal Feasts have 
ceased. The eleventh mofieth Homaraymi Punchwquis, 
wherein they sacrificed a hundred sheepe more. ‘ 

they wanted water, to procure raine, they set a blacfce 
shcepe tyed in the middest of a Pkine, powrmg much 
Chica about it, and giving it nothing to eate untiU it 
rayned, which is practised at this day in m^y places, in 
the time of our October. The twelfth and last tn^net 
was called Aymara, wherein they did likewise sa^mce a 
hundred sheepe, and made the Feast called Raynuwntara 
Raquis. In this moneth which answered^ to our Novem¬ 
ber, they prepared what was necessary far the Children 
that should bee made Novices, the moneth following, the 
Children with the old men made a certayne shew, with 
rounds aad turnings: and this Fe^-st was called 
which commonly they m^e when it raines too much, or 
too little, or when there is a plague. 

Among the extraordbiary Feasts which were very many, 
the most famous was that which they called ^tu. This 
Feast Ytu hath no prefixed time nor season, but in time 
of neecssitit. To prepare themselves thereunto all Ac 
people fiisted two dayes, during the which they did neither 
Company wiA their wives, nor eate any meatc with ^ t 
or Garficke, nor drinke any Chica. All did assemble 
together in one place, where no stranger was admitted 
nor any beast: they had Garments and Ornaments, which 
served onely for this Feast. They marched vei^* quietly 
in Procession, their heads covered with their Veiles, 
sounding of Drummes, without speaking one to another. 
This continued a day and a night; Aeti the day following 
thev danced and made good cheere for two dayes and two 
nights together, saying, that their Prayer was accepted. 
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And although ti^it this Feast is not used at this day^ with 
all this ancient Ceremony, yet commonly they make 
another which is very like^ which they call Ayma, with 
Garments that serve onely to that end, and rihey make 
this kitide of Procession with their DruimneSj having 
fasted before^ then after they make good cheere, which 
they usually doe in their urgent necessities. And 
although the Indians fbrbeare to sacrifice beasts, or other 
things publikely, which cannot be hidden from the 
Spaniards, yet doc they still use many Ceremonies that 
have their beginnings from these Feasts and ancient 
Superstitions: tor at this day they doe covertly make this 
Feast of Ytu, at the dances of the Feast of the Sacrament, 
in making the dances of Lyatnallama, and of Guacon, and 
of others, according to their ancient Ceremonies. 

T He Mexicans have beene no lesse curious in their 
Feasts and Solemnities, which were of small charge, 
but of great effusion of mans bloud. We have before 
spoken of the prlncipall Feast of VitziHputzli, after the 
which the Feast of Tczcalipuca was most solemnized. 
This Feast fell in May^^ and in their Kaletider they called 
ic Tozcolt: it fell every foure yeere with the feast of 
Penance, where there was given full indulgence and 
remission of sinnes. In this day they did sacrifice a 
Captive which resembled the Idoll Tezcalipucaj it was the 
nineteenth day of May: upon th^ Even of this Feastj 
the Noblemen came to the Temple, bringing a new 
Garment like unto that of the TdoU^ the which the Priest 
put upon him, having first taken off his other Garments, 
which they kept with as much, or more reverence then 
wee doe our C3rnaments, There were in the Coffers of 
the Idoll many Ornaments^ Jewels, Earerings, and other 
Riches, as Bracelets, and precious Feathers which served 
to no other use, but to be there, and was worshipped as 
their God it selfe. Besides the Garment wherewith they 
worshipped the Idoll that day, they put upon him cer- 
tayne ensignes of Feathers, with rknnes, shadowes and 
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other things, being thus attired and furnished, they drew 
the Curtayn or Veile from before the doore, to the end he 
might be scene of all men: then came forth one of the 
chiefe of the Temple, attyred like to the Idoll, carrying 
flowres in his hand, and a Flute of earth, having a ve^ 
sharpe sound, and turning towards the East, he sounded it, 
and then looking to the West, North and South he did the 
like. And after he had thus sounded towards the foure 
parts of the World (shewing that both they that were 
present and absent did heare him) he put his finger into 
the Aire, and then gathered up earth, which hee put in 
his mouth, and did eate it in signe of adomtion. The 
like did all they that were present, and weeping, they 
fell flat to the ground, itivocating the darknesse of the 
night, and the winds, intreating them not to leave them, 
nor to forget them, or else to take away their lives, and [Ill. v. 
free them from the labours they endured therein, ‘047 
Thcevcs, Adulterers, and Murtherers, and all oth^ 
offenders had great feare and heavinesse, w-’hUest this 
Flute sounded; so as some could not dissemble nor hide 
their offences. By this meanes they all demanded no 
other thing of their God, hut to have their offences con^ 
ccaled, powring forth many teares, with great repentance 
sorrow, offering great store of Incense to appease 
their Gods. The couragtous and valiant men, and all the 
old Souldiers, that followed the art of Wiure, hearing this 
Flute demanded with great devotion of God the Creator, 
of the Lord for whom we live, of the Sun, and of other 
their Gods, that they would give them victory against 
their enemies, & strength to take many Captives, there¬ 
with to honour their Sacrifices. This Ceremony was done 
ten dayes before the Feast: During which ten da yes the 
Priest did sound this Flute, to the end that all might 
doc this worship in eating of earth, and demand of their 
Moll what they pleased: they every day made their 
Prayers, with their eyes lift up to Heaven, and with sighs 
and groanings, as men that were grieved for their sinnes 
and offences. lUthough this contrition was onely for 
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feare of the corporall punishment that was given them^ 
and not Br any feare of the eternall, for they certainly 
belecvcd there was no such severe punishment in the 
Kafiirthutsf Other life. And therefore they offered themselves volun- 
amf«ral! tarily to death, holding opinion that it is to all men an 

I'he first day of the Feast of this Idol! Tczcalipuca 
beeing came, all they of the CiLie assembled together in 
a G^urtj CO celebrate likewise the Feast of the Kalender, 
whereof we have already spoken, which wsis called 
Toscoalth, which signifies A dry thing: which Feast was 
not made to any omer end, but to demand raine, In the 
same manner that wee solemnize the Rogations; and 
this Feast was alwayes in May, which is the dme that 
they have most need of rainc in those Countreyes. They 
beganne to celebrate it the ninth of May^ ending the 
nineteenth- The last day of the Feast the Prie$ts drew 
forth a Litter well furnished with Curtaynes and Pendants 
of divers fashions. This Litter had so many armes to 
hold by as there were Ministers to carrie it. All which 
came forth bcsmeercd with blatke and long haire^ halfe 
in tresses with white stringsj and attyred in the livery of 
the IdoU. Upon this Litter they set the personage of 
the Tdoll, appointed for this Feast, which they call^ the 
resemblance of their God Tezcalipuca, and taking it upon 
their shoulders, they brought it openly to the foot of the 
staires: then came forth the young men and Maydens of 
the Temple, cany'ing a great coard wreathed of chaines 
of roasted Mays, with the which they environed the Litter, 
and putting a chaine of the same about the Idols necke, 
and a GarLnd upon his head. They called tie coard 
To3cca!t, signifying the drought and barrennesse of foe 
time. The young men came wrapped in red Curtaines, 
with Garlands and chaines of roasted Mays. The Maydes 
were clothed in new GaitnentSj wearing chaines about 
their neckes of roasted Mays; and upon their heads 
Mytres made of rods covered with this Mays, they had 
their feet covered with feathers, and their armes and 
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cheekes painted. They brought much of this coasted 
Mays, and the chiefe men put it upon their brads, ana 
about their neckcs, taking tlowres in their baJids, 1 he 
Idoll being placed in his Litter, they strewed round about 
a great qiiandtie of the bougtes ot TVlangueyj the leaves 

whereof are large and pricking. 

This Litter being set upon the religious mens shoul^dcrs, 
they carried it in Procession within the circuit of the 
Court, two Priests marching before with Censors, giving 
often Incense to the Idoll; and every bmc diey gave 
Incense, they lifted up their axmes as high as they could 
to the Idoll, and to the Sunne, saying, that they hfted 
up their Prayers to Heaven, even as the smoke amended 
on high. Then all the people in the Court turned round 
to the place whither the IdoU went, every one carrying 
in his hand new coards of the threed of the Manguey, 
a fkdome long, with a knot at the end, and with them 
they whipped themselves upon the shoulders; even as 
they doe here upon holy Thursday. All the wals of the 
Court and Battlements were full of boughes and nowres, 
so fresh and pleasant, as it did give a great contentrnent. 
This Procession being ended, they brought the Idob to 
his usual! place of abode. Then came a great multitude 
of people with flowres, dressed in divers sorts wherewith 
they 6Ued the Temple and all the Court, so as it seenied 
the ornament of an Oratory. All this was put m order 
by the Priests, the young men admin istrln^ these things 
unto them from without. The Chappell or Chamber 
where the IdoU remayned was all this day open without 

any Velle, , ^ ■ a 

This done, every one came and offered Lurtmes, anO 
pendants of Sandaily, precious Stones, Jewels Incence, 
sweet wood, Grapes, or eares of Mays, Quailes: and 
finally all they were accustomed to offer m such solemni¬ 
ties. When as they offered Quaibs (which was the 
poore mans offering) they used this ceremome, they 
delivered them to ^e Priests, who taking them, puUed 
off their heads, and cast them at the foote of the Altar, 
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where they lost their bloud^ and so they did of all other 
things which were offered* Every one did offer meatc 
and fruite according to their power, the which was kid 
at the foote of the Altar, and the Mimsccrs gathered 
them up, and carried them to their Chambers. This 
solemne offering- done, the people went to dinner, every 
one to his village or house, leaving the feast suspended 
until! after dinner. In the meane time, the yong Men 
and Maidens of the Temple, with their ornanieiits, were 
busied to serve the IdoU, with all that was appointed for 
[III. V. him to eate: which meate -was prepared by other women, 
10+8.J ^jjo made a vow that day to serve the IdolL And 

therefore such as had made this vow, came by the point 
of day, offering themselves to the Deputies of the 
Temple, that they might command them what they would 
have done, the which they did carefully performe. They 
did prepare such variety of meates, as it was admirable. 
This meate being ready, and the houre of dinner come, 
all these Virgins went out of the Temple in procession, 
every one carrying a little basket of bread in her hand, 
and in the other, a dish of these meates; before them 
marched an old man, like to a steward, with a pleasant 
habit, he was cloathed in a white Surples downe to the 
calves of his kgges, upon a doublet without sleeves of 
red leather, like to a jacket, he carried wings Instead of 
sleeves, from the which hung broad ribbands, at the which 
did hang a small Calibasse or pumpion, which was covered 
writh dowers, by little boles chat were made in it, and 
within it were many superstitious things. This old man 
thus attyred, rnarched very humbly and heavily before the 
preparation, with his head declining: and comming ncerc 
the foote of the staires, he made a great obeisance and 
reverence. Then going on the one side, the Virgins drew 
neere with the meate, presenting it in order one after 
another, with great reverence. This service presented, 
the old man returned as before, leading the Virgins into 
their convent. This done, the yong men and ministers 
of the Temple, came forth and gathered up this meate, 
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the which they carried to the Chambers of the chiefe 
Priests of the Temple, who had fasted five dayes, ea^g 
onely once a day^ and they had also abstaiDcd from their 
wives, not once going out of the Temple In these live 
dayes. During the which they did whip themselves 
rigorously with cords t they did eatc of this (hvine m^te 
(for so they called it) what they could, nor was it lawtuii tor 
any other to eate thereof. M the people having dmed, 
they asseniblfid agsine in the court to sc£ the end o t e 
feast, whither they brought a captive, whi^ by the space 
of a whole yeare, had represented the ldoll, bemg attired, 
decked, and honoured, as the Idoll it selfe, and 
all reverence unto him, they delivered him into the hands 
of the sacrificerS) who at that instant presented themselves, 
taking him by die feete and hands. The Pope did open 
his stomackc, and pull out his heart, then did he up 
his hand as high as he could, shewing it to the Sunne, 
and to the IdoU, as hath betne said. Having thus 
sacrificed him that represented the Idoll, they went into 
a holy place appointed for this purpose, whither came 
the yong Men and Virgins of the Temple, with their 
ornaments, the which being put in order, they danced and 
sung with Drummes and other instruments, on the which 
the chiefe Priests did play and sound. Then came all the 
Noblemen with ensignes and ornaments like to the yong 
men, who danced round about them. They did not 
usually kill any other men that day, but him that was 
sacrificed, yet every fourth yeare they had others with 
him, which was in the yeare of Jubile and full pardons. 
After Sunne set, eveiy one being satisfied with sounding, 
eating, and drinking, the Virgins went all to their convent 
they tooke great dishes of earth full of bread mixt with 
bony, covered with small panniers, wrought and fashioned 
with dead mens heads and bones, and they earned 
collation to the IdoU, mountitig up to the Court, which 
was before the doore of the Oratorie: and having set 
them downe, they retired in the same order as they came, 
the steward going still before. Presently came forth all 
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the yoQg men in order, with canes or reedes m their hands, 
who began to rimne as fest as they could to the top of 
the statres of the Temple, who should come first to the 
dishes of the collation. The Elders or chiefc Priests 
observed him that came first, second, third, and fourth, 
without regarding the rest. This collation was likewise 
all carried away by the yotig men, as great Relicks. This 
done, the foure that arrived first were placed in the midst 
of the Ajicients of the Temple, bringing them to their 
chambers with much honour, praising them, and giving 
them ornaments; and from thence forth they were 
respected and reverenced as men of marke. The taking 
of this collation being ended, and the feast celebrated 
with much joy and noise, they dismissed all the yong 
men and maides which had served the IdoU j by meanes 
whereof they went one after another, as they came forth. 
All the small children of the Collcdges and Schooles, were 
at the gate of the court, with bottomes of rushes and 
hearbs in their hands, which they cast at them, mocking 
and laughing, as of them that came from the service of 
the IdoJl: they had liberty then to dispose of themselves 
at their pleasure, and thus the Feast ended. 

Qftht Ftatuf A Lt hough I have spoken suifidcntly of the service the 
wtkh^t^s f Mexicans did unto their gods; yet will I speake 
'c^hLlidld something of the feast they called Quecaacoalt, which 
(tlibratt. was the god of riches, the which was solemnised in this 
Ck, 30, manner, Fortie dayes before the March ants bought a 
slave well proportioned, without any fault or blemish, 
either of sicknesse or of hurt, which they did attire with 
the ornaments of the IdoU, that he might represent it 
forty dayes. Before his cloathing they did dense him, 
washing him twice in a lake, which they called the lake 
of the ^ds; and being purified, they attired him like 
the Idoll. During these forty dayes, he was much 
respected for his sake whom he represented. By night 
they did imprison him (as hath beene said) lest he should 
flye, and in the morning they tooke him out of prison, 
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setting him upon an eminent place, where they served 

him, giving him exquisite meates to eate. After he had 

eaten, they put a chiune of flowers about his necke, and 

many uosegaies in his handi He had a well appointed [HI. t- 

guard, with much people to accompany him. When he ‘° 49 -] 

went through the Citic, he went dancing and singing 

through ail the streetes, that he might be knowne for 

the resemblance of their god, and when he beganne to 

sing, the women and little children came forth of their 

houses to salute him, and to offer unto him as to their 

god- Two old men of the Ancients of the Temple, 

came unto him nine dayes before the feast, and humbling 

themselves before him, they said with a low and submisse 

voyce. Sir, you must understand that nine dayes hence 

the exercise of dancing and singing doth end, and thou 

must then dye; and then he must answer, in a good 

houre. They call this ceremony, Neyola Maxiltleztli, 

which is to say, the advertisement: and when they did 

thus advertise him, they tooke very carefull heede whither 

he were sad, or if he danced as joyfully as he was 

accustomed, the which if he did not as cheerefully as 

they desired, they made a foolish superstition in this 

manner. They presently tooke the sacrificing rasors, the 

which they washed and clensed from the bloud of men, 

which remained of the former sacrifices. Of this washing 

they made a drinke mingled with another liquor made 

of Cacao, giving it him to drinke; they said that this 

would make him forget what had beene said unto him, 

and would make him in a manner insensible, returning 

to his former dancing and mirth. They said moreover, 

that he would offer himselfe cheerefully to death, being 

inchanted with this drinke. The cause why they sought 

to take from him this heavinesse, was, for that they held 

it for an ill augure, and a fore-telling of some great 

harme. The day of the Feast being come, after they 

had done him much honour, sung, and given him incense, 

the sacrificers tooke him about midnight and did sacrifice 

him, as hath beene said, offering his heart unto the 
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Moone, the which they did afterwards cast a^inst the 
Idoll, letting the body fth to the bottome of the staires 
of the Templej where such as had oiFered him tooke him 
up, which were the Marchants, whose feast it was. Then 
having carried him into the chiefest mans house amongst 
them, the body was drest with divers sawces, to celebrate 
(at the breake of day) the banquet and dinner of the feast, 
having first bid the Idoll good morrow, with a small 
dance, which they made whdst the day did breake, and 
that they prepared the sacrifice. Then did all the Mar- 
chajits assemble at this banket, especially those which made 
it a trafifickc to buy and sell slaves, who were bound every 
yetre to offer one, for the resemblance of their god. This 
Idol] was one of the most honored in all the Land: and 
therefore the Temple where he was, was of a great 
authoritic. There were threescore staires to ascend up 
unto it, and on the top was a Court of an indifferent 
largenesse, very finely drest and plastered, in the midst 
whereof, was a great round thing like unto an Oven, 
having the entrie low and narrow : so as they must stoope 
very Tow that should enter into it. This Temple had 
Chambers and Chappels as the rest, where there were 
convents of Priests, yong Men, Maides, and Children, 
as hath beene said: and there was one Priest alone 
resident continually, the which they changed wcekely: 
For although there were in eve^ one of these Temples, 
three or foure Curates or Ancients, yet did every one 
serve his weeke without parting. His charge that weeke 
(after be had instructed the children) was to strike up a 
Drum every day at the Sunne-setting, to the same end 
that we are accustomed to ring to Evensong. This 
Drum was such as they might neare the house sound 
thereof throughout all the parts of the Citie, then every 
man shut up his merchandise, and retired unto his house, 
and there was so great a silence, as there seemed to be 
no living creature in the Towne. In the morning when 
as the day began to breake, they began to sound the 
Drum, which was a signe of the day beginning, so as 
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travellers tind stranECrs attended this signaJl to begin 
their journies, for till that time it was not kwfuU to goe 
out of the Citte. 

There was in this Temple a Court of reasojtable great- 
nesse, in the which they made great dances, and pastimes, 
with games or comedies the day of the Idols feast i for 
which purpose there was in the middest of this court a 
Theatre of thirty foote square very finely decked and 
trimmed, the which they decked with flowers that tky, 
with all the art and invention that might be, being 
invironed round with Arches of divers flowers and 
feathers, and in some places there were tied many small 
Birds, Conies, and other tame beasts. After dinner all 
the people assembled in this place, and the Players pre¬ 
sented themselves, and plaied Comedies, some counterfeit 
the deafe, and the rheumalike, others the lame, some the 
hlinde, and without hands, which came to sceke for 
cure of the Idol, the deafe answered confusedly, the 
rheumaticke did cough, the lame halted, telling their 
miseries and gtiefes, wherewith they made the people to 
laugh; others come forth in the forme of little beasts, 
some were attired like Stiailes, others like Toades, and 
some like I^iaards t then meeting together, they told their 
offices, and every one retyring to his place, they sounded 
on small flutes, which was pleasant to heare. They like¬ 
wise counterfeited Butterflies and small Birds of divers 
colours, and the children of the Temple represented these 
formes, then they went into a little Forrest planted there 
for the nonce, where the Priests of the Temple drew them 
forth with instruments of tnusicke. In the meane time 
they used many pleasant speeches, some in propounding, 
others in deluding, wherewith the assistants were 
pleasantly intertained* This done, they made a Maske 
or Mummerie with all these personages, and so the Feast 
ended i the which were usually done in their principall 
Feasts, 
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Chap. VL 

Civill Customes and Arts of the Indians taken out 
of Acostas 6. Booke, 

WiU first shew in what sort the Mexicans 
counted and divided their yeere, their 
monethSj their Kalendcr, their com^ta* 
tionsj their worlds and ages. They 
divided the yeare into eighteene tnonethSj 
to which they gave twentie dayes, wherein 
the three hundred and threescore dayes 
are accomplished» not comprehending in any of these 
Moneths the five daies that remaine, and make the yeire 
perfect. But they did reckon them apart, and called 
them the dayes of nothing: during the which, the people 
did not any thing, neither went 5iey to their Temples, 
but occupied themselves onely in visiting one another, 
and so spent the time: the sacrilicets of die Temple jdid 
likewise cease their sacrifices. These five dayes beinff 
past, they began the computadon of the yeare, whereof 
the first moneth and beginning was in March, when the 
leaves began to grow greene, although they tooke three 
dayes of the moneth of February; for the first day of 
their yeare was, as it were, the six and twentieth day of 
February, as appeareth by their Kalcnder, within the 
which ours is likewise comprehended and contained, with 
a very ingenious Art, which was made by the ancient 
Indians that knew the first Spaniards. I have seene this 
Kalender, and have it yet in my custodie, which well 
deserveth the sight, to understand the discourse and 
industrie the Mexican Indians had. Everie one of these 
eighteene moneths had his proper name, and his proper 
picture, the which was commonly taken of the princip;^ 
Feast that was made in that moneth, or from the diversitie 
of times, which the yeare caused in that moneth. They 
had in this Kalender certaine dales marked and distin- 
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guished for thtir feasts. And they accounted their 
weekes by thirteene dayeSj marking the daica with a Zero t/ I'i- 
or cipher^ which they multiplied unto thirteene, and then 
began to count, one, two, &c. They did likewise markc 
the yeares of these wheeles, with foure^ signes or figures, ckrtuklt w 
attributing to cverie ycare a peculiar signc, whereof one t^r avnit 
was of a House, another of a Conie, the third of a Reede, 
and the fourth of a Flint. They painted them in this 
sort, noting by those figures the yeare that did runnc, 
saying of so many Houses, of so many Flints, of such 
a Wheele, happened such a thing. For we must under¬ 
stand that their wheele, which was an age, contained 
foure weekes of yeares, everie weekc containing thirteenc 
yeares, which in all made fiftie two yeares, Tn the midst 
of this wheele they painted a Sun, from the which went 
foure beames or lines in crosse to the circumference of 
the wheele, and they made their course, even as the cir¬ 
cumference was divided into foure equall parts, cveric 
one with his line, having a distinct colour from the rest, 
and the foure oolours were, Greene, "Blew, Red, and 
Yellow: every portion of these foure had thirteene 
separations which had all their signes or particular figures, 
of a House, a Conie, a Reede, or a Flmt, noting by wery 
signe a ycare, and upon the head of this signe they painted 
what had happened that ycare. 

And therefore I did see in the Kalendei mentioned the 
yeare when the Spaniards entered Mexico, marked by the 
picture of a man clad in red, after our manner, for such 
was the habit of the first Spaniard, whom Fernando Cortes 
sent, at the end of the two and fiftie yeares, which finished 
the wheele. They used a pleasant ceremonie, which was, 
the kst night they did breake all their vessels and stuffe, 
and put out their fire, and all the lights, saying, that the 
world should end at the finishing of one of these wheeles, 
and it might be at that time: for (said they) seeing the 
world must then end, what neede is there to provide 
mcate to eate, and therefore they had no further neede 
of Vessels nor fire. Upon this conceit they pssed the 
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night in great fearej saying, it might happen there would 
be no more day, ajid they watched verie carefully for the 
day? when they saw the day begin to brealce, they 
presently beat many Drums, and sounded Comets, Flutes, 
and other instruments of joy and gkdnesse, saying, that 
New Age. God did yct prolong the time with another age, which 
were fiftie two yeares. And then began another wheele. 
The first day and beginning of this age they tooke new 
fire, and bought new Vessels to dresse their meate, and 
all went to the high Priest for this new fire, having first 
made a solcmne Sacrifice, and given thanks for the 
comming of the day, and prolongatioti of another age. 
This was their manner of accounting their ycares, moneths, 
weekes, and ages. 
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A Lthough this supputution of times practised amongst 
the MexicaaSj be ingenious enough and certdne, 
for men that had no learning; yet in my opinion they 
wanted discourse and considerations haiving not grounded 
their computation according unto the course of the 
Moone, nor distributed their months accordinglyj wherein 
those of Pern have fiirre surpassed them t for they divided 
their yeare into ns manie dnies^ perfectly nccomplished as 
we doe here, and into twelve moneths or MooneSj in the 
which they imploied nnd consumed the eleven dales that 
reiTiaind of the Moone, as Polo writes. To make the 
computation of their yeare sure and certnine^ they used 
this itiduscrle; upon the Mountaines which are about the 
Citie of Cusco (where the Kings Inguas held their Courts 
being the greatest sanctuarie of those Realms, and as we 
should say another Rome) there were twelve Pillars set 
In orderj and in such distance the one from the other, as 
eyerie moneth one of these Pillars did note the rising 
and setting of the Sunne. They called them Succanga, 
by meanes whereof they taught and shewed^ the Feasts, 
and the seasons fit to sowe and reape, and to doe other 
things. They did certaine sacrifices to these Pillars of 
the Sunne. Every moneth had his proper namCj and 
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peculiar Feasts, They began the yeare by Januarie as we 
doe. But since, a King called Pachacuto, vfhich 

signifies a reformer of the Temple, began their yeare by 
December, by reason fas I conjecture) that then the Sunne 
rcturneth fi-om the last point of Capricorac, which is the 
tropike neercst unto them, I know not whether the one 
or the other have observed any BIsexte, although some 
hold the contrarie. The weekes which the Mexicans did 
reckon, were not properly weekes, being not of seven 
dales r the Inguas likewise made no mention thereof 
which is no wonder, seeing the count of the weeke is not 
grounded upon the course of the Sunne, as that of the 
yeare, nor of the Moone, as that of the moiieth; but 
among the Hebrewes it is grounded upon the creation of 
the world, as Moyses reporteth;; and amongst the Greekes 
and Latins upon the number of the seven Planets, of 
whose names the daies of the weeke have taken their 
denomination; yet was it much for those Indians, being 
men without bookes and learning, to have a yeare, seasons, 
and feasts, so well appointed as I have said. 

L Etters were invented to signifie properly the words Tiat aa 
we doe pronounce, even as words {according to the 
Philosopher) are the signes and demonstrations of mans ^ 

thoughts and conceptions. And both the one and the 
other (T say the letters and words) were ordained to make mt e/Lftren. 
things knownC- The voice of such as are present, and 4- 

letters for the absent, and such as are to come. Signes 
and raarkes which arc not properly to signifie words, but 
things, cannot be called, neither in truth are they letters, 
although they be written, for we cannot say that the 
picture of the Sunne is a writing of the Sunne, but onely 
a picture; and the like may be said of other signes and 
characters, which have no resemblance to the thing, but 
serve onely for memorie 1 for he that invented them, did 
not ordaine them to signifie words, but onely to noate 
the thing; neither doe they call those characters, letters, 
or writings, as indeede they are not, but rather ciphers, 
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or remenibrances, as those be which the Spherists or 
AsJxonomers doc use, to sigmfie dii^ers signes or pkaets 
of MarSj Venus^ Jupiter, &c. 

Such characters are ciphers, and no letters: for what 
name soever Mars may have in Italian, France, or Sjmnishj 
this character doth alwaies signifie it, the which is not 
found in letters: tor although they signifie the thing, yet 
15 it by meanes of words. So as they which know not the 
thing, understand them nott as for example, che Greekes 
nor die Hebrews^ cannot conceive what this word Sol 
does sigmfie, akhough they see it written; for that they 
understand not the Larine word : so as writing and letters 
are onely practised by them, which sigEdfie words there¬ 
with. For if they signifie things mediately, they are 
no more letters nor writings, but ciphers and pictures: 
whereby we may observe two notable things. The one, 
that the memorie of Histories and Antiquities may be 
preserved by one of these three meanes, either by letters 
and writings, as hath beene used amongst the LatlneSj 
Greekes, Hebrewes, and manie other Nations; or by 
paintingj as hath beene used almost throughout all the 
world, for it is said in the second Nicene Counsell, Paint¬ 
ing is a Booke for foolcs which cannot reade: or by 
ciphers and characters, as the cipher signifies the number 
of a hundred, a thousand and othersj without noting the 
word of a hundred, or a thousand. The other thing we 
may observe thereby, is that which is propounded in this 
Chapter, which is, that no Nation of the Indies dis¬ 
covered in our time, hath had the use of letters and 
writings^ but of the other two sorts, Images, and figures. 
The which T observe, not onely of the Indies of Peru, 
and New Spaine, but also of Jappon and China. 

It is difficult to understand how the Chinois can write 
proper names in their tongue, especially of strangers^ 
being things they have never scene, and not able to Invent 
figures proper unto them. I have made triad thereof 
being in Mexico with the Chinois, willing them to write 
this proposition in their language, Joseph Acosta is come 
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from PerUj and such like; whereupon the Chinese was 
long pensivej but in the end hee did write it^ the which 
other Chinois did after reade, although they did vary a 
little in the pronuntiadon of the proper name. For they 
use this devise to write a proper name: they seeke out 
some thing m their tonguej that hath resemblance to 
that name, and set downe the figure of this thing. And 
as it 15 difficult among so many proper names, to finde 
things to resemble them in the proktlon, so is it very 
difficult and troublesome to WTite such names. Upon 
this purpose, Father Allonso Sanchez told us, that when 
hec was in China, being led into divers Tribunal Seates, 
from Manderin to Manderin, they were long in putting 
his name In writing in their Caphas, yet in the end they 
did write it after their manner, and so ricUcnlously, that 
they scarce came neere to the name : and this is the fashion 
of Letters and Writings which the Chinois used. That 
of the Japponois approached very nccre, aithongh they 
affirme that the Nobiemcn of Jappon that came into 
Europe, did write all things verie easily in their Language, [111. v. 
were they of our proper names: yea, I have had some 
of their Writing shewed me, whereby it seemes they 
should have some kinde of Letters, although the greatest 
part of their Writings, be by the Characters and figures, 
as hath becne said ot the Chinois. 

An Indian of Peru or Mexico, that hath learned to 
read & write, knowes more then the wisest Mandarin 
that is amongst them; for that the Indian with foure and 
twentie Letters which hee hath learned, will write all the 
words m the V^^orld ~ and a Mandarin with h.13 hundred, 
thousand Letters, will be troubled to write some proper 
name, as of Martin, or Alonso, and with greater reason he 
shall bee lesse able to write the names of things hee knowes 
not. So as the writing in China, is no other thing but a 
manner of painting or ciphering. 
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W E find among the Nations of New Spaine a great 
knowledge and me mode of antiquillc; and there¬ 
fore searching by what meanes the Indians had preserved 
their Histories, and so many partlcukriries, I learned, that 
althoygh they were not so subtill and curious as the 
Chinois, and those of Jappon, yet had they some kind 
of I-etters and Bookes amongst them, whereby they 
preserved (after their manner) the deeds of their Pre¬ 
decessors. In the Province of Yucatan, where the 
Bishopricke is, which they call de Honduras, there 
were Bookes of the leaves of Trees, folded and squaredi 
after their manner in the which the wise Indians contained 
the distribution of their times, the knowledge of the 
Planets, of hcasts and other natural] things, with their 
Antiquities, a thing full of great curiosltie and diligence- 
It seemed to some Pendant that all this was an Inchant- 
ment and Magicke Arte, who did obstinately malntayne, 
that they ought to be burntj, so as they were committed 
to the fire. Which since not onely the Indians found 
to be ill done^ but also the curious Spajiiards, who 
desired to know the secrets of the Countrey. The 
like hath happened in other things: for our men thinking 
that all was but Superstition, have lost many memorials 
of ancient and holy things, which might have profited 
much* This proccedeth of a foolish and ignorant zeale, 
who not knowing, nor seeking to know what concerned 
the Indians, say prejudicately, that they arc all but 
Witch-crafts^ and that all the Indians are but Drunkards^ 
incapable to know or learne any thing. For such as 
would be curiously informed of diem, have found many 
things worthy of consideration. One of our company 
of Jesuits, a man very wittie and well eKperienced, did 
assemble in the Province of Mescico, the Ancients of 
Tescuco, of Talkj and of Mexico, conferring at large 
with them, who shewed unto him their Bookes, Hittories 
and Kalenders, things very worthy the sight, because they 
had their figures and Hierogliphicks, whereby they 
represented things in this manner: Such as had forme 
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or figure, were represented by their proper [mages, and 
such as had not any, were represented by Characters 
that signified them, and by this meanes they figured 
and writ what they would. And to observe the time 
when any thing did happen, they had those painted 
Wheeles, for every one of them contayned an Age, 
which was two and fiftie yeeres, as hath beene said; and 
of the side of those Wheeles, they did paint with figures 
and Characters right against the yecre, the memorable 
things that happened therein. As they noted the yeere 
when as the Spaniards entred their Countrey, they painted 
a man with a Hat and a red Jerlcui, upon the signe of 
a Reed, which did rule then, and so of other accidents. 

But for that their Writings and Characters were not 
sufficient as our Letters and Writings be, they could 
not so plainly expressc the words, but onely the substance 
of their conceptions. And forasmuch as they were 
accustomed to rehearse Discourses and Dialogues by 
heart, compounded by their Oratours and ancient 
Rhethoricians, and many Caphas made by their Poets 
(which were impossible to Icarne by their Hierogllphickes 
and Characters) the Me>tlcans were very curious to 
have their Children learne those Dialogues and composi¬ 
tions by heart. For the which cause they had Schooles, 
and as it were, CoUedges or Seminaries, where the Ancients 
taught Children these Orations, and many other things, 
which they preserved amongst them by tradition from 
one to another, as perfectly, as if they had beene written ^ 
especially the most famous Nations had a care to have 
their children (which had any mdination to be Rhe to¬ 
ri tlans, and to practise the Office of Orators) to Jearne 
these Orations by heart: So as when the Spaniards came 
into their Countrey, and had taught them to reade and 
write our Letters, many of the Indians then wrote these 
Orations, as some grave men doe witnesse that had read 
them. Which 1 say, for that some which shall happily 
reade these long and eloquent Discourses in the Mexican 
History, will easily beleeve they have beene invented 
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by the Spnkrdsj and not reaSly taken and reported 
from the Indians. But having knownc the certaine truth, 
they will give credit (as reason ia) to thetr Histories. 
They did dso write these Discourses after their manner, 
by Characters and Images r and I have scene for my 
better sadsfaction, the Pater poster, A vie Maria^ and 
6 y Symbol!, or general! Confession of our Faith, written 
fitturt, jn this manner by the Indians. 

And in truth whosoever shall see them, will wonder 
thereat. For, to signifie these words, 1 a Sinner doe con- 
fesse my selfe, they painted an Indian upon his knees, 
at a religious mans feet, as one that confessed! hlmselfe: 
and for this, To God most mightie, they painted three 
feces with their Crownes, like to the Triaitie, and To 
the glorious Virgin Marie, they painted the fece of 
[III. v. our Lady, and hme the bedie of a litde childe: and for 
Saint Peter and Saint Paul, heads with crownts, and a 
Key with a Sword : and whereas Images failed, they 
did set Characters, as Wherein I have sinned, 
whereby we may conceive the quicknease of spirit of 
these Indians, seeing this manner qf writing of our 
Prayers and matters of Faith hath not heene taught 
them by the Spaniards, neither could they have done 
it, if they had not had an excellent conception of that 
was taught them* And 1 have seeue in Peru^ a con¬ 
fession of sinnes brought by an Indian, written in the 
same sort with Pictures and Characters, painting every 
one of the tenne Commandements, after a certayne 
manner, where there were certayne markes like Ciphers, 
which were the siniies hee had committed against die 
Commandements. 1 nothing doubt but if any of the 
most sufficient Spaniards were imployed to make 
memorials of the Jike things by their Images and markes, 
they would not attayne unto it in a whole ycere^ no 
not in tenne. 
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B Eforc the Spaniards came to the Indies, they of 
Pern had no kind of writings either Letters* Char¬ 
acters* Ciphers or Figures, like to those of China and 
Mexico: yet preserved they the mcinory of their 
Antiquities^ and mayfitaine an order in all their afiaires, 
of Peace, Warre, and Polide, for that they were carcfiiH 
observers of Traditions from one to anotherp and the 
young ones learned, and carefully kept,, as a holy thing, 
what their Superiors had told them, and taught it with 
the like care to their Postcrlde, Besides this dUigence, 
they supplied the want of Letters and Wridngs, partly 
by painting, as those of Mexico* (although they of 
Peru were very grosse and blockish) and partly, and 
most commonly by Quippos. These Quippos are 
Memorials or Registers, made of Bowes, in the which there 
are divers knots and colours, which doe signific divers 
things, and it is strange to sec what they have expressed 
and represented by this meanes: for their Quippos serve 
them insteed of Bookes of Histories, of L^wes, Cere¬ 
monies, and accounts of their affiiires. There were 
Officers appointed to keepe these Quippos, the which 
at this day they call Quipoeamayos, the which were 
bound to give an account of every thing, as Notaries 
and Registers doc hccrc. Therefore they fully bclccved 
them in all things, for according to the varictic of 
businesse, as Warres, Policies, Tributes^ Ceremonies and 
Lands, there were sundry Quippos or brancheSp in every 
one of the which there were so many knots little and 
great, and strings tyed unto them, some Red, some 
Greene^ some Bine* some White; and finally^ such 
diversitie, that even as wee derive an infinite number of 
words from the foure and twentie Letters* applying them 
in divers sorts, so doe they draw innumerable words from 
their knots, and diversitie of colours. Which thing they 
doe in such a manner, that if at this day in Peru, any 
Commissary come at the end of two or three yeereSj 
to take information upon the life of any Officer, the 
Indians come with their small reckonings verified, saying, 
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that in such a Village the^ hath given him so many Egges 
which he hath not payed for, in such a house a Henne, 
in another, two burthens of grasse for his Horse, and 
that he hath payed but so much mony, and rcmaiiieth 
debtor so much. The proofe being presently made 
with these numbers of knots and handfuls of coards, it 
remaynes for a certainc testimonic and register. 1 did 
see a handfull of these strings, wherein an Indian woman 
carried written a gencrall confession of all her Lite, and 
thereby confessed her selfe, as well as I could have 
done it in written Paper. I asked her what those strings 
meant that differed from the rest i she answered me, 
they were certainc circumstances which the aitine required 
to be fully confessed. Beside these Quippos of thre^, 
they have another, as it were a kind of writing with 
small stones, by meanes whereof, they leame punctually 
the words they desire to know by heart. It Is a plea^nt 
thing to see the old and the impotent (with a Wheele 
made of small stones) learne the Pater noster, with another 
the Ave Maria, with another the Creed: and to remember 
what stone signifies. Which was conceived by the Holy 
Ghost, and which. Suffered under Pontius Pilate. 

It is a pleasant thing to see them correct themselves 
when they doe erre; for all their correction consisteth 
onely in beholding of their small stones. One of these 
Whecles were sufficient to make me forget all that I 
doe know by heart. I bere are a great number of these 
Whedes in the Church-yards for this purpose. But it 
seemes a kind of Witch-craft, to see another kitide of 
Quippos, which they make of graines of Mays, for to 
cast up a hard account, wherein a good Arithmetician 
would bee troubled with his Penne to make a division: 
to see how much every one must contribute: they doc 
draw so many graines from one side, and adde so many 
to another, with a thousand other inventions. These 
Indians will take their graines, and place five of one 
side, three of another, and eight of another, and will 
change one grain of one side, and three of another: So 
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as they finish a certaiin; accountj without erring in any 
point: and they sooner submit themseives to reason 
by these Quippos, what every one ought to pay, then 
wee can doe with the Penne. Hcereby we may judge 
if they have any understanding, or bee brutish: for 
my part, I thinke they passe us in those things, where- 
unto they doe apply themselves, 

I T shall be good to adde hereunto what we have 
observed, touching the Indians Writings: for their 
manner was not to write with a continued line, but from 
the top to the bottome, or in circle-wise. The Latines 
and Greekes doe write from the left hand unto the right, 
which is the vulgar and common manner wee doe use. 
The Hebrewes contrariwise beganne at the right to the 
left, and therefore their Eookes began where ours did 
end. The Chinois write neither like the Greekes nor 
like the Hebrewes, but from the top to the bottome, 
for as they bee no Letters but whole words, and that 
every figure and Character signifieth a thing, they have 
no ncede to assemble the parts one with another, and 
therefore they may well write from the toppe to the 
bottome, Those of Mexico, for the same cause did 
not write in line, from one side to another, but contrary 
to the Chinois, beginning below, they mounted upward.^ 
They used this manner of writing, in the account of 
their dayes, and other things which they observed; Yet 
when they did write in their "Wheeles or Signes, they 
began from the middest where the Sunne was figured, 
and so mounted by their yeeres unto the round and 
circumference of the Wheele. 

By words, Pictures, and these Memorialls, the Kings 
Were often advertised of that which passed, hor this 
cause there were men of great agilitie, which served as 
Curriers, to goe and come, whom they did nourish in 
this exercise of Running from their youth, labouring 
to have them well breathed, that they might runne to 
the top of a high Hill without wearinesse. And there- 
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fore in Mexico they gave the Prize to three or fourc 
that first mounted up the stayres of the Temple, as 
hath beene said in the former Boohe. And in Cu 5 C 0 , 
when they made their SoJemne Feast of Capaemyme, the 
Novices did runne who could fastest up the Rocke 
of Ynacauri. And the exercise of running is generall; 
much used among the Lidians. When as there chanced 
any matter of importance, they sent unto the I^orda of 
McxicOj the thing painted, whereof they would advertise 
them, as they did when the first Spanish ships appeared 
to their sight, and when they tooke Topanchan. In 
Peru they were very curious of Footmen, and the 
Ingua had them m ail parts of the Realme, as ordinary 
Posts called ChasquiSi whereof shall bee spoken in his 
place* 

Di^ers^rm^t Many Nations of the Indies have not indured any 
Qf absolute and soverelgne Lords, but live in 
Comminalties, creating and appointing Captaynes and 
Princes, tor certayne occasions ondy, to whom they 
obey during the time of thdr charge, then after they 
returnc to their former estates. The greatest part of 
this New World (where there are no seOed Kingdomes, 
nor established Common-’iveales* neither Princes nor 
succeeding Kings) they governe themselves in this 
manner, although there bee some Lords and principaJl 
men raised above the common sort. In this sort the 
whole Countrey of Chille is governed, where the Aura- 
canes, those of Teucapell and others, have so many 
yeeres resisted the Spaniards* And in like sort 
all the new Kingdome of Granado, that of Guadmaha, 
the (lands, aO Florida, Bresill, Luson, and other 
Countreyes of great circuit: but that in some places 
they are yet more barbarous, scarcely acknowledging 
any head, but aU command and ^overne in common, 
having no other thing, but will, violence, industry and 
disorder, so aa hee that most may most commands. 

They have oneiy found two Kingdomes or setled 
Empires, that of the Mexicans in New Spaine, and of 
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the Inguas in Peru, It is not easic to he said, which 
of the two was the mightiest Kingdome, for that 
Mote^uma, exceeded them of Peru, in Buddings, and 
in the greatnesse of his Court: but the Inguas, did like¬ 
wise exceed the Mexicans, in treasure, riches, and great- 
nesse of Provinces, In regard of Anti<|uitte, the 
Monarchie of the Inguas, hath the advantage, although 
it be not much, and in my opinion, they have beene 
cquall in feats of Armes and Victories. It is most 
certalne, that these two Kingdomes have much exceeded 
all the Indian Provinces, discovered in this New World, 
as well in good order and government, as in power 
and wealth, and much more in Superstition and Service 
of their Idols, having many things like one to another. 
But in one thing they differed much, for among the 
Mexicans, the succession of the Kingdome, was by 
election, as the Empire of the Romanes, and that of 
Peru, was hereditary, and they succeeded in Houd, as 
the Kingdomes of France and Spatne. 

T He Ingua which ruled in Peru, being dead, his 
lawfull Sonne succeeded him, and so they held 
him that was borne of his chiefe Wife, whom they 
called Coya. The which they have alwayes observed 
since the time of an Ingua, called Yupangui, who married 
his sister: for these Kings held it an honour to mairie 
their Sisters, And although they had other Wives and 
Concubines, yet the succession of the Kingdome apper- 
tayned to the Sonne of Coya, It is true, that when 
the King had a legitimate Brother, he succeeded before 
the Sonne, ajid after him his Nephew, and Sonne to 
the first. The Caracas, and Noblemen, held the same 
order of succession in their goods and Offices. And 
after their manner they made excessive Ceremonies, 
and obsequies for the dead. Being dead, they presently 
held him for a God, making Sacrifices unto him, Images, 
and such like. By this meanes, there was Infinite 
Treasure In Peru : for every one of the Inguas, had 
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laboured to have his Oratorie and Treasure surpasse that 
of hts Predecessors. The marke or cnslgne, whereby 
they tooke possession of the Realme, was a red roll of 
Woollg more then fine sllltCj^ the which hung in the 
middest of his forehead: and none but the Ingua alone 
[til. V. might wcare it, for that it was as a Crownc and Royal! 

Diademe: yet they might lawfully weare a Roll hanging 
on the one side, nccre unto the eare^ as some bfohlemen 
did, but onely the Ingua might carrSe it in the middest 
of his forehead. At such dme as they tooke this Roll 
or Wreathe, they made solemne Feasts, and many Sacri¬ 
fices, with a great quantitie of vessell of Gold, and Silver, 
a great number of small formes or Images of sheepe, 
made of Gold and Silver, great abundance of the stulres 
of Cumby, well wrought, both fine and courser^, many 
shds of the Sea of all sorts, many feathers, and a thousand 
^heepe^ which inu$t bee of divers colours. Then the 
chiete Priest tooke a young Childe in his hands, of the 
age of sixe or eight yeeres, pronouncing these words 
with the other Ministers speaking to the Image of 
Viracocha, I-ord we offer this unto thee* that thou mayest 
mayiitayne us in qukt, and helpe us in our warres, 
mayntaine our Lord the Ingm in his greatnesse and 
estate, that hee may alwayes increase, giving him much 
knowledge to governe us. 

There were present at this Ceremonie and Oath^ men 
of all parts of the Realme, and of all Guacas and 
Sanctuaries* And without doubt, the affection and 
reverence which this people bare to their Kings Inguas, 
was very great, for it is never found that any one of 
his subjects committed Treason against him, for that 
they proceeded in their governments, not only with an 
ExaaiJaif'i^/. absolute power, but also with good order and Justice, 
suffering no man to bee oppressed: The Ingua placed 
Governours in divers Provinces, amongst the which, 
some were Superiours, and did acknowledge none but 
himselfe, others were of lesse command, and others more 
particular, with so goodly an order, and such gravitie, 
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as no man durst be drunke, nor take an eare of Mays 
from his Neighbour. These Inguas hdd it for a 
Maxime^ that it was necessary to keepe the Indians 
alwayes in action: and therefore we see it to this day, 
long cawsies and workes of great labour, the which they 
say were made to exercise the iudtans, lest they should 
remayne idle. When hee conquered any new Province, 
hee was accustomed presently to send the greatest part, 
and the chiefe of that Countrey into other Provinces, or 
else to his Court, and they call them at this day in Peru, 
Mitimas. and in their places he sent others of the Nation 
of Cusco, especially the Orelones, which were as Knights 
of an ancient house* They punished faults rigorously. 
And therefore such as have any understuiding hereof, 
hold opinion, that there can be no better government 
for the Indians, nor more assured, than that of the 
Inguas, 


T 3 relate more particularly what I have spoken before, 
you must understand, that the distnbution which 
the inguas made of their vassals, was so exact and 
distinct, as hee might governe them all with great facilitie, 
although his ReaJme were a thousand leagues long: for 
having conquered a Province, he presently reduced the 
Indians into Townes and Comminaides, the which he 
divided into bands, he appointed one to have the charge 
over every ten Indians^ over every hundred another, 
over every thousand another, and over ten thousand 
another, whom they called Humo, the which was one 
of the greatest charges. Yet above all in every Province, 
there was a Govern our of the house of the Inguas, whom 
all the rest obeyed, giving unto him every yeere particular 
account of what bad passed^ that is, or such as were 
borne, of those that were dead and of their troupes and 
gralne. The Govern ours went every yeere out of Cusco, 
where they remayned, and returned to the great Feast 
of Ray me, at the which, they brought the tribute of 
the whole Realme to the Court; neither might they enter 
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but with thi$ condition. AH the KIngdome was divided 
into fbiire parts, which they called Tahuantinsuyo, that 
is, Chinchasuyo, Collasuyo, Andesuyo^ and Condesuyo, 
according to the foure wayes which went from Cusco, 
where the Court was resident, and where the gencrall 
assctnhlies of the Realm e were made. These waies and 
Provinces being answerable unto them, were towards 
the foure quarters of the world, CoUasuyo to the South, 
Chlnchasuyo to the North, Condesuyo to the West, and 
Andesuyo to the East. In every Towns and Village, 
there were two sorts of people, which were of Hanan- 
saya, and Urinsaya, which is as much to say, as those 
above, and those below. When they commanded any 
worke to be done, or to furnish any thing to the Ingua, 
the Officers knew presently how much every Province, 
Towne, and Family, ought to furnish; so as the division 
was not made by equ^ portions, but by Cottization, 
accordhig to the qualities and wealth of the Countrey. 
So as for example, if they were to gather a hundred 
thousand Fanegues of Meys, they knew presently how 
much every Province was to contribute, were it a tenth, 
a seventh, or a fift part. The like was of Townes and 
V'ilhges, Aillos, or Linage. The Quipocamayos, which 
were the Officers and Intendants, kept the account of 
all with thdr strings and knottes, without &yling, setting 
downe what every one had payed, even to a Hennc, 
or a burthen of wood, and in a moment they did see 
by divers Rf^sters what every one ought to pay. 


OJtheEdif^ti ' I "'He Edifices and Buildings which the Inguas made 
^ ^ Temples, Fortresses, wayes. Countrey houses, 
many in number, and of an excessive 
cL/,'14. labour, as doth appeare at this day by their mines and 
remaynders, both in Cusco, Tyaguanaco, Tambo, and 
other places, where diere are stones of an unmeasurable 
[III. V. greatnessi:: as men cannot conceive how they were cut, 
1056.] brought and set in their places. There came great 
numbers of people from all Provinces, to worke in these 
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Buildings and Fortresses, which the Ingua caused to bee 
made in Cusco^ or other parts of the RcaJme. As these 
Workes were strange, and to amaae the beholders^ 
wherein they^ used no Morter nor Citnent, neither any 
Iron, or Steele, to cut, and set the stones in worke* 

They had no Engines or other Instruments to Carrie 
them, and yet were they so artificially wrought, that in 
many places they could not see the joynts: and many Nf^srrln 
of these stones are so bigge, that it were an incredible 
thing, if one should not see them. At Tiaguanaco, I 
did measure a stone of thirtie eight foot long, of 
eighteene broad, and stxe thicke. And in the w^ of 
the Fortresse of Cusco, which is of Moallon, there are 
stones of a greater bignesse. And that which is most 
strange, these stones being not cut nor squared to joyne, 
but contrariwise, very unequall one with another in 
forme and great ncssc^ yet did they joync them together 
without Cimentj after an incredible manner. All this 
was done by the force of men, who endured their 
labour with an invincible patience. For to joyne one 
stone with anotherj they were forced to handle and 
trie many of them often, being uneven. The Ingua 
appointed every yeere what numbers of people should 
]al>our in these stones and buildings, and the Indians 
made a division amongst them, as of other things, $o 
as no man was oppressed. Although these Buildings 
were great, yet were they commonly ill appointed and 
unfit, almost like to the Mosquites or Buildings of the 
Barbarians. 

They could make no Arches in their Edifices, nor 
Morter or Ciment to build them withalJ: when they 
saw Arches of wood built upon the River of Xaura, 
the Bridge being finished, and the wood broken downe, 
they all began to runne away^ supposing that the 
Bridge which was of stone should presently fall; but 
when they found it to stand firme, and that the Spaniards 
went on it, the Cacique said to his companions: It Is 
reason we should serve these men, who in truth see me 
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to be the children of the Sonne. The Bridges they 
made were of Reedes plelted, which thej? tyed to the 
bankes with great stakes, for that they coold not make 
any Bridges of stone or wood. The Bridge which is 
at this day upon the current of the great Lake 
Chiqnitto in Callao is admirable; for the course of 
that water 1$ so deepe, as they cannot settle any 
foundation, and so broad, that it is impossible tO' make 
an Arch to passe it: so as it was altogether impossible 
to make a Bridge either of wood or stone. But the 
wit and industry of the Indians invented a meanes to 
make a firtne and assured Bridge being only of straw, 
which seemeth fabulous, yet is it verj’ true : For as we 
have said before, they did binde together certaine bundles 
of Reeds, and Weeds, which doe grow in the Lake 
that they call Torora, and being a light matter that sinkes 
not in the water, they cast it upon a great quantide 
of Reeds, then having tyed those bundles of Weedes 
to either side of the River, both men and beasts goe 
over it with ease; passing over this Bridge I have 
wondred, that of so common and easie a thing, they 
had made a Bridge, better, and more assured then the 
Bridge of Boates from Seville to Triane. I have measured 
the length of this Bridge, and as 1 remember, it was 
above three hundred footc; and they say that the depth 
of this Current is very great: and it seemes above, that 
the water hath no motion, yet they say, that at the 
bottome it hath a violent and very fiuious course. And 
this shall suffice for Buildings. 

T He Inguas riches was incomparable, for although 
no King did inherit the riches and treasure of his 
Predecessor, yet had he at command, all the riches of 
his Rcalmea, aswell Silver and Gold, as the stuflfe of 
Cumbi, and cattell, wherein they abounded, and their 
greatest riches of all, was their innumerable number of 
vassals, which were dl imployed as it pleased the King. 
They brought out of every Province what he had chosen 
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for tribute. The Chicas sent him sweet and rich woods; 
the Lucanas sent Brancars to carry his Litter; The 
Cbumbilbicas, Ehincers; and so the other Provinces sent 
him what they had of abundance, besides their generall 
Tribute, whereunto every one contributed- The Indians 
that were noted to that end, laboured in the Mynes 
of Gold and Silver, which did abound in Peru, whom 
the Ingua entertained with all they needed for their 
expences: and whatsoever they drew of Gold and Silver, 
was for him. By this meanes there were so great 
treasures in this Klngdome, as it is the opinion of many, 
that what fell in the hands of the Spaniards, (although 
it were very much, as wee know) was not the tenth 
part of that which they hid and buried in the ground, 
the which they could never discover^ notwithstanding 
all the search covetousnesse had taught them. But the 
greatest wealth of these barbarous people, was, that their 
vassals were all slaves^ whose labour they used at their 
pleasure : and that which is admirable, they employed 
them in such sort, as it was no servitude unto them, 
but rather a pleasing life. But to understand the order 
of Tributes which the Indians payed unto their Lord, 
you must know, that when the Ingua conquered any 
Cities, he divided all the Land into three parts, the first 
was, for Religion and CeremonieSp so as the Pachay- 
achaquit which is the Creator, and the Sunne, the 
Chuquilla, which Is the Thunder^ the Pachamana, and 
the dead, and other Guacas and Sanctuaries, had every 
one their proper Lands, the fruits whereof were spoyled 
and consumed in Sacrifices, and in the nourishing of 
Ministers and Priests; for there were Indians appointed 
for every Guaca, and Sanctuarie, and the greatest part 
of this revemie was spent in Cusco, where was the 
universaU and generall sanctuarie, and the rest in that 
Citie, where it was gathered : for that after the Imitation 
of Cusco, there were in every Citie, Guacas, and Oratories 
of the same order, and with the same functions, which 
were served after the same manner and ceremonies to that 
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of Cusco, which is an admirable thing, and they hare 
found it by proofe in above a hundred Townes, some 
of them distant above two hundred leagues from Cusco. 

That which they sowed or reapt upon thdr Land, 
was put into houses, as Granaries or storehouses, built 
for that efiect, and this was a great part of the Tribute 
which the Indians paied- I cannot say how much this 
part amounted unto, for that it was greater in some parts 
then in other, and in some places it was in a manner all: 
and this part was the first they put to profit. The second 
part of these Lands and inheritances was for the Ingua, 
wherewith he and his houshold were entertained, with 
his kinsfolks, Noblemen, Garrisons and Souldiers. And 
therefore it was the greatest portion of these tributes, 
as it apprareth by the quantity of Gold, Silver, and other 
Tributes, which were in houses appointed for that pur¬ 
pose, being longer and larger then those where they keepe 
the revenues of the Guacas. They brought the Tribute 
veric carefully to Cusco, or unto such places where it was 
needefull for the Souldiers, and when there was store, they 
kept it ten or twelve yeares, untill a time of necessttie. 
The Indians tilled and put to profit the Tnguas Lands, 
next to those of the Guacas ; during which time they 
lived and were nourished at the charges of the Ingua, 
of the Sunne, or of the Guacas, accormng to the Land 
they laboured. But the old men, women, and sicke 
folkes were reserved and exempt from this Tribute, and 
although whatsoever they gathered upon those Lands 
were for the Ingua, the Sunne, or the Guaca^ yet the 
propertie appertained unto the Indians and their suc- 
cessours. The third part of these Lands were given by 
the Ingua for the Comminaltie, and they have not yet 
discovered, whither this portion were greater, or lesse, 
then that of the Ingua or Guacas, It is most certaine 
they had a care and regard, it might be sufficient for the 
nourishment of the people. No particular man possessed 
any thing proper to hiittselfe of this third portion, neither 
did the Indians ever possessc any, if it were not by special! 
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grace from the Ingua : and ]^ec might it not be engaged 
nor divided amongst his heires. They everie yeare 
divided these Lands of the comminaltie, in giving to 
every one» that which was needefull for the nourishment 
of their persons and frmilies. And as the iamilie increased 
or diminished, so did they encrease or decrease his por¬ 
tion, for there were measures appointed for everie person. 
The Indians paied no tribute of that which was appor¬ 
tioned unto them : For all their tribute was to till and 
keepc in good order the Lands of the ingua, and the 
Guacas, and to lay the fruits thereof in thrir store-houses. 
When the yeare was barren, they gave of these fruits thus 
reserved to the needJe, for that there is alwaics superabun¬ 
dance. The Ingua did likewise make distribution of the 
cattelJ as of the Lands, which was to number and divide 
them ; then to appoint the pastures and limits, for the 
cattell belonging to the Guacas, and to the Ingua, and to 
everie Town j and therefore one portion of their revenues 
was for religion, another for the Ingua, and the third for 
the Indians themselves. The like order was observed 
among the hunters, being forbidden to take or kill any 
females. The troupes of the Itiguas and Guacas, were in 
great numbers and verie fruitful!; for this cause they 
called them Kapaellama, but those of the common and 
publike, were few in number and of small value, and 
therefore they called them Bacchallama. The Ingua 
tooke great care tor the preservation of Cattell, for that it 
hath beene, and is yet^ all the wealth of the Countrie, 
and as it is said, they did neither sacrihoe any females, nor 
kill them, neither did they take them when they hunted. 
If the mangie or the scurvic which they call Carache take 
anic beast, they were presently commanded to burie it 
quicke, lest it should infect others. They did sheare 
their cattell In their season, and distributed to everie 
one to spinne and weave StuJfes for the service of his 
Family. They had searchers to examine if they did 
employ themselves in these workes, and to punish the 
negligent They made Stuffes of the wool! of the Inguas 
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cat tell, for him and for his family^ one sort Tciy fine, 
which they called Cumbi, and another grosser, which they 
likewise c^ed Abasca* There was no certaine number of 
these Stnffes and garment^ appointed, but what was 
delivered to every one. The wooll that remained was 
put into the storehouses, whereof the Spaniards found 
them fuU, and with all other things necessary for the life 
of man^ There are few men of judgement but doe admire 
at so excellent & well setled a government, seeing the 
Lndiajis (being neither religious, nor Christians) main¬ 
tained after their manner, this perfection, nor to hold any 
thing proper, and to provide for all their necessities^ 
entertaining with such abundance matters of Religion, & 
that which concerned their King & Lord. 

T He Indians of Peru had one perfection, which was, to 
teach their children all arts and occupations necessary 
for the life of man; for that there were no particular 
Trades-men, as amongst us, Taylers, Shooraakers, Weavers, 
and the rest, but every one learned what was needefbll for 
their persons and houses, and provided for themselves. 
All could weave and make their garments, and therefore 
the Ingua furnishing them with wooll, gave them doathes. 
Every man could till the ground, and put it to profit, 
without hyring of any labourers. All built their own 
houses, and the women, which understood most were not 
brought up in delights, but served their Husbands carC’ 
folly. Other Arts and Trades which were not ordinary 
and common for the life of man, had their proper Com-- 
panics and workemeo, as Goldsmiths, Painters, Potters, 
■Watermen, and players of Instruments. There were also 
Weavers and workemen for exquisite workes, which the 
Noblemen used: but the common people, as hath beene 
said, had in their houses all things necessary, having 
no needs to buy. This continues to this day, so as they 
have no ncede one of another for things necessary 
touching his person and family, as shooes and garments, 
and for their house, to so we and reape, and to make Iron 
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workeSt and necessarie mstniment^. It is worthy observa¬ 
tion, although the Indians be simple in thdr manner and 
habits, yet doe we see great diversitic amongst the Pro¬ 
vinces, especially in the attire of thdr head, for m some 
places they carried a long peece of cloathj which went 
often about, in some places a large peece of cloath, which 
went but once aboutj in some parts as it were little 
morters or hats^ in some others as It were high and round 
Bonets, and some like the bottome of sacks^ with a thou¬ 
sand other diflferences. They had a straight and inviolable 
law^ that no man might change the foshion of the gar¬ 
ments of his Provincei although he went to live in 
another. This the Ingua held to be of great importance 
for the order and good government of his Realme, and 
they doe observe it to this day, though not with so great 
a care as they were accustomed. 
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T Here were many Posts and couriers which the Ingua 
maintained throughout his Rcalme^ whom they called 
Chasquts, and they carried commandements to the 
Governours, and returned their advises and advertise¬ 
ments to the Court. These Chasquis were placed at 
every course, which was a league and a halfe one from 
another in two small houses, where were foure Indians of 
every Country, and they were changed monthly. Having 
received the packet or message, they ranne with all their 
force imtill they had delivered it to the other Chasquis, 
such as were to runne, being ready and watchfujl. They 
ran liftie leagues in a day and night, although the greatest 
part of the Countrie be very rough. They served also to 
cany such things as the Ingua desired to have with 
speede. Therefore they had dwaies Sea-fish in Cusco, of 
two dales old or little more, although it were above a 
hundred leagues offi Since the Spaniards entred, they 
have used of these Chasquis, in time of seditions, whereof 
there was great neede. Don Martin the Viceroy appointed 
ordinary Posts at every fours leagues, to carry and 
lecarry dispatches, which were very necessary in this 
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Realme, though they nin not so swiftly as the ancients 
did, neither are there so many, yet they are well 
paied, and serve as the ordinaries of Spainc, to 
whom they give Letters which they carry fbure or five 
leagues. 

E Ven as such as had done any good service in warre, 
or in the government of the Commonweale were 
honoured and recompensed with publike charges, with 
Lands given them in proper, with armes and titles of 
honour, and in marrying wives of the Inguas linage ; 
Even so they gave severe punishments to such as were 
disobedient and offenders. They punished murther, 
theft, and adultery', with death, and such as committed 
incest with ascendants or descendants in direct line, were 
likewise punished with death. But they held it no 
adultery to have many wives or concubines, neither were 
the women subject to the punishment of death, being 
found with any other, but ondy she that was the true and 
lawfiill wife, with whom they contracted marnage; for 
they had but one whom they did wedde and receive with 
a particular solemnitie and ceremonie, which was in this 
manner; The Biidegroome went to the Brides house, and 
led her from thence with him, having first put an Ottoya 
upon her foote. They call the shooe which they use 
in those parts Ottoya, being open like the Franciscan 
P'riars. If the Bride were a maide, her Ottoya was of 
Wool!, but if she were not, it was of Reedes. All bis 
other wives and concubines did honour and serve this 
as the lawful! wife, who alone after the decease of her 
husband carried a mourning wcede of blacke, for the 
space of a ycarc; neither did she marry untiil that time 
were past; and commonly she was yonger then her 
husband. The Ingua hlmsdfe with his owne hand gave 
this woman to his Governours and Captaines: and the 
Governours or Caciques, assembled all the yong men 
and mudes, in one place of the Citie, where they gave to 
everic one his wife with the aforesaid ceremonie, in 
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puttitig oa the Ottoyia* aad in this tnajiner they contracted 
their marriages. If this woman were found with any 
other then her husband, she was punished with death, and 
the adulterer likewise : and although the husband par¬ 
doned them, yet were they punished, although dispensed 
withalJ from death. They inflicted the like punishment 
on him that did commit incest with his Mother, Grand- 
mother, Daughter, or Grandchilde ; for it was not firhiddm. 
prohibited for them to marrie together, or to have of 
their other kinsfolke for concubines; onely the first 
degree was defended, neither did they allow the brother 
to have the company of his sister, wherein they of Peru 
were very much deceived, belecving that the Inguas 
and Noblemen might lawfully contract mairi^ with 
their sisters, yea by father and mother; for in truth 
it hath beene alwaies held unlawfull among the Indians, 
and defended to contract in the first degree ; which 
continued until! the time of Topa Ingua Yupangui father 
to Guaynacapa, and grandfather to Atahualpa, at such 
time as the Spaniards entned Peru; for that Topa Ingua [ill. v. 
Yupangui, was the first that brake this custome, ma^y- 1059.] 
ing with Mamaoello, his sister by the fathers side, 
decreeing that the Inguas might marrie with their sisters 
by the ftthers side, and no other. 

This he did, and by that marriage he had Guaynacapa, 
and a daughter called Coya CussUlimay : finding himsdfe 
at the point of death, he commanded his duldreu by 
father and mother to marrie together, and gave permis¬ 
sion to the Noblemen of his Countrie, to marrie with 
their sisters by the fathers side. And for that this mar¬ 
riage was unlawfull, and against the law of nature, God 
would bring to an end this Kingdome of the Inguas, 
during the raigne of Guascar Ingua, and Atahualpa Ingua, 
which was the fruite that sprang from this marn^e. 

Who so will more exaedy understand the manner of 
marriages among the Indians in Peru, let him reade the 
Treatise Polo hath written at the request of Don 
Jeronimo Loaisa Archbishop of Kings: which Polo 
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made ^ very curioas search, as he hath done of divers 
other things at the Indies. 


comraandement of Don Phillip the Catholike 
JjKing, thev have made the most diligent and exact 
Lords 9/ Peru^ Search that Could be, of the beginning, customes, and 
mtkthtir priviledgM of the Inguas, the which was not SO perfectly 
f^^sissnsd done as was desired : for that the Indians had no written 
Records; yet they have recovered that which I shall write, 
by rneanes of their Quippos and Registers. First there 
was not in Peru in old time, any Ring or Lord to whom 
all obeyed, but they were Comminalties, as at this day 
there is in the Ke^me of Chille, and in a manner, in 
all the Provinces which the Spaniards have conquered in 
those Westeme Indies, except the Realme of Mexico, 
You must therefore understand, that they have found 
three manner of Governementa at the Indies, The first 
and best, was a Monarchic, aa that of the Inguas, and 
of Motet uma, although for the most part they were 
tyrannous. The second was of Commlnalties, where they 
were governed by the advise and authority of many, 
which arc as it were Counsellors. These in time of warre, 
made choise of a Captaine, to whom the whole Nation 
or Province did obey, and in time of peace, every Towne 
or Commtnalty did rule and governe themselves, having 
some chiefe men whom the vuJ^r did respect, and some¬ 
time (though not often) some of them assemble together 
about matters of Importance, to consult what they should 
thinke necessary. The third kitide of Government, is 
altogether barbarous, composed of Indians without Law, 
without King, and without any certaine place of abode, 
but goe in troopes like savage beasts. As farre as I can 
conceive, the first Inhabitants of the Indies, were of this 
kinde, as at this day a great part of the Brtsillians, 
Chiraguanas, Chunefaos, Y^ycingas, Pilcocones, and the 
greatest part of the Floridians, and all the Chichimaquas 
in new Spaines. Of this kinde the other sort of govern¬ 
ment by Commlnalties was ftamed, by the industry and 
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wtsdome of some amongst them, in which there is^ some 
more order, holding a more staled place, as at this day 
those of Auracono, and of Teucapell in ChiUe, and in the 
new Kingdom e of Grenado, the Moscas, and the Octo- 
mittes in new Spainc: and in all these there is les^ 
fiercenesse and incivilitte, & much more quiet then in 
the rest. Of this ktnde, by the valor & knowledge of 
some excellent men, grew the other government more 
mighty and potent, which did institute a Kingdome and 
Monarchy. It appeares by their Registers, that their 
Government hath continued above three hundred yearcs, 
hut not fully fourc, although their Seigniorie for a long 
time, was not above five or six leagues com passe about 
the Citie of Cusco : their originall and be^nning was in 
the valley of Cusco : where by little and litde they con¬ 
quered the Lands which we call Peru, passing beyond 
^itto, unto the river of Pasto towards the North, 
stretching even unto ChiUe, towards the South, which 
is almost a thousand leagues In length. It extended in 
breadth unto the South Sea towards the West, and unto 
the great champains which arc on the other side of the 
Andes, where at this day is to be scene the Castell which 
is called the Pucara of the Ingua, the which is a fortresse 
built for the defence of the frontire towards the East. 
The Inguas advanced no farther on that side, for the 
abundance of water. Marshes, Lakes, and Rivers, which 
runne in those parts. These Inguas passed all other 
Nations in America, in poUicie and government, and 
much more in valour and armes, although the Canaries 
which were their mortall enemies, and favoured the 
Spaniards, would never confesse it, nor yeelde them this 
advantage: so as even at this day, if they fall into any 
discourse or comparisons, and that they be a little chased 
and incensed, they kill one another by thousands upon 
this quarrell, which are the most valiant, as it hath 
happened in Cusco. The practise and meanes which the 
Inguas had to make themselves Lords of all this Countrie, 
was in lining that since the generall deluge (whereof 
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aJl the Indkjis have ktiowledge) the world had beene pre¬ 
served, restored, and peopled by these In^as, and that 
seven of them came forth of the Cave of Pacaricambo, 
by reason whereof, all other men ought them tribute 
and vassalage, as their progenitors. Besides they said 
and affirmed, that they alone held the true religion, and 
knew how God should be served and honoured ; and 
for this cause they should instruct all men. It is a 
strange thing, the ground they give to their customes 
and ceremonies. There were in Cusco above foure 
hundred Oratories, as in a holy land, and all places were 
filled with their misteries. As they continued in the 
conquests of Provinces, so they brought in the like 
ceremonies and customes. In this Realme the chiefe Idols 
Aey did worship, were Viracocha, Pachayachacblc, which 
signifies the Creator of the World, and after him, the 
Sunne. And therefore they said, that the Sunne received 
bis vertue and being from the Creator, as the other Idols 
doe, and that they were intercessors to him. 

T He first man which the Indians report to be the 
beginning and first of the Inguas, was Mangocapa, 
whom they im^ne, after the deluge, to have issued forth 
of the Cave or Tambo, which is from Cusco about five 
or sixe le^ues. They say that hee gave beginning to 
two pHneipU Races or frmilies of the Inguas, the one 
was called Hanancusco, and the other Lfrincusco : of the 
first came the Tords which subdued and governed this 
Province, and the first whom they make the Head and 
Stemme of this Familie, was called Ingaroca, who founded 
a Familie or Ailio, as they call them, named Vigaqui- 
quirao. This although he were no great Lord, was 
served notwithstanding in vessell of gold and silver. 
And dying, he appointed that all his treasure should be 
imploycd for the service of his Body, and for the feeding 
of his Familie, His Successor did the like: and this 
grew to a generall custome, as i have said, that no Ingua 
might inherit the goods and house of his Predecessor, 
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but did build a new Palace. In the time of this In- 
guaroca, the Indians had Images of gold ; and to him 
succeeded Yaguarguaque, a very old man ; they say, hee 
was called by this name, which signifies teares of bloud, 
for that being once vanquished and taken by his Enemies, 
for griefe and sorrow hee wept bloud. Hee was buried 
in a Village called PauUo, which is upon the way to 
Omasugo: he founded a Familie called Aocuillipanaca. 
To him succeeded his sonne Viracocha Ingua, who was 
very rich, and made much vessell of gold and silver : he 
founded the Linage or Familie of Cocopanaca. Gonzales 
Pijarre sought out his body, for the report of the great 
treasure buried with him, who after hee had cruelly tor¬ 
mented many Indians, in the end he found it in 
Xaquixaquana, where as they said Pi^arre was afterwards 
vanquished, taken, and executed by the President Guasca. 
Goni^ales Piijarre caused the body of Viracocha Ingua 
to be burnt; the Indians did afterwards take the ashes, 
the which they preserved in a small vessell, making great 
sacrifices thereunto, until! Polio did reforme it, and other 
Idolatries which were committed upon the bodies of their 
other Inguas, the which hee suppressed with an admirable 
diligence ajid dexteritle, drawing these bodies out of 
their hands, being whole, and much Imbaimed, whereby 
hee extinguished a great number of Idolatries which they 
committed. The Indians tooke it ill, that the Ingua 
did intitle hlmselfe Viracocha, which is the name of their 
God : and he to excuse hlmselfe, gave them to under¬ 
stand, that the same Viracocha appeared to him in his 
dreame, commanding him to take this name. To him 
succeeded Pachacuti Jngua Yupangui, who raigned seventie 
yeeres, and conquered many Countries, The beginning 
of his conquests, was by meanes of his eldest brother, who 
having held the government in his fothers time, and 
made warre by his consent, was over-throwne in a hattaile 
against the Changuas, a Nation which inhabites the Valley 
^ Andaguayllas, thirtic or fortie leagues from Cusco, 
upon the way to Lima, This elder brother thus defeated, 
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retyred himselfe with few men. The which lagua 
Yupangui, his younger brother seeing, devised and gave 
forth, that being one day alone and melancholy, Vira- 
cocha the Creator spake to him, com play ning, that thoi^h 
hee were universall Lord and Creator of all things, and 
that he had made the Heaven, the Sunne, the World, 
and Men, and that all was under his command, yet did 
they not yeeld him the obedience they ought, but con¬ 
trariwise did equally honour and worship the Sunne, 
Thunder, Earth, and other things, which had no vertue 
but what he imparted unto them : giving him to under¬ 
stand, that in heaven where hee was, they called him 
Viracocha Pachayachachk, which signideth universall 
Creator; and to the end the Indians might beleeve it 
to be true, he doubted not although hee were alone, to 
raise men under this title, which should give him victorie 
against the Changuas, although they were then victorious, 
and in great numbers; and make himselfe Lord of those 
Realmes, for that hee would send him men to his aide in¬ 
visibly, whereby he prevayled in such sort, that under this 
colour and conceit, he began to assemble a great number 
of people, whereof he made a mightie Armie, with the 
which he obtayned the victorie, making himselfe Lord 
of the whole Realme, taking the government from his 
lather and brother. Then afterwards he conquered and 
over-threw the Changuas, and from that time commanded 
that Viracocha should be held lor universall Lord, and 
that the Images of the Sunne and Thunder, should doe 
him reverence and honor: And from that time they 
began to set the Image of Viracocha above that of the 
Sunne and Thunder, and the rest of the Guacas. And 
although this Ingua Yupangui had given Farmes, Lands, 
and Cattell to the Sunne, Thunder, and other Guacas, 
yet did he not dedicate any thing to Viracocha, saying, 
that he had no neede, being universall Lord and Creator 
of all things, Hee informed his Souldiers after this 
absolute victorie of the Changuas, that it was not they 
alone that had conquered them, hut certaine bearded men, 
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whom Viracocha had sent him, and that no man might 
see them but himsdfe, which were since converted into 
stones; it was therefore necessarie to seeke them out, 
whom he would know well- By dus meanes he gathered, 
together a multitude of stones in the Mountaines, whereof 
he made choice, placing them for Guacas, or Idols, they 
worshipped and sacrificed unto ; they called them Puru^ 
raucas, and carried them to the warre with great 
devotion, beleeving for certaine, that they had gotten 
the vie tone by their helpe. The imagination and fiction [IIL r. 
of this Ingua was of such force, that by the meanes 
thcrcol hee obtayiied goodly victories: He founded the 
Famille called Yuacapanaca, and made a great Image of 
gold, which hee called IndiUkpa, which he placed in a 
Brancard of gold, very rich, and of great price, of the 
which gold the Indians tooke great store to carry to 
Xaxamalca, for the Ubertie and ransom e of Atahualpa, 
when ihc Marquesse Francis Pi^arre held him prisoner. 

The lucendate Polo found in his house in Cusco, his 
servants and Marnacomas^ which did service to his 
memorie, and found that the body had beetle transported 
from Patallacta to Totnn^che, where the Spaniards have 
since founded the Parish of Saint Blaise. This body 
was ^ whole and preserved with a certaine Rosin, that 
it seemed alive, he had his eyes made of a fine doth of 
gold, so artificially set, as they seemed very naturaU eyes, 
he had a blow with a stone on the head, which he had 
received in the warres, hee was aU grey and hayrie, having 
lost no more haire then if he had dyed but the same day, 
although it were seventte and eight yecres since his 
decease. The fore said Polo sent this body with some 
others of the tnguas, to the Citie of Lima, by the Vice¬ 
roy es command which was the Marquesse of Canette, 
and the which was very necessarie to rootc out the 
Idolatrie of Cusco. Many Spaniards have scene this 
body with others in the Hospital! of Saint Andrew, which 
the Marquessc built, but they were much decayed. Don 
Philip Carltopa, who was grand-child or great grand-child 
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to this Ingua, affirmed that the treasure hee left to his 
Famllle was great, which should bee m the power of 
the YanaconaSj AmarOj Toto, and others. To this Ingua 
succeeded Topaingua Yupanguij to whom his sotine of 
the same name succeeded, who founded the Familie 
called Cupac Aillo, 

this ktter Ingua succeeded Guaynacapa^ which is 
X to say, A young man^ rich and valiant, and so 
was he in truth, more then any of his Predecessors^ or 
Successors. He was very wise, planting good orders 
throughout his whole Realme, he was a bold and resolute 
man, valiant, and very happy in warrc. He therefore 
obtayncd great victories* and extended his Dornkuons 
much farther then all his Predecessors had done before 
him; he dyed in the Realme of Quitto, the which he 
had conquered, foure hundred leagues distant from his 
Court. The Indiaus opened him after his decease, 
leaving his heart and entrades in Quitto, the body was 
carried to Cusco, the which was placed in the renowmed 
Temple of the Sunne. Wee see yet to this day majiy 
Cawseys, Buildings, Fortresses, and notable workes of 
this King: hee founded the Familie of Teme Bamba. 
This Guaynacapa was worshipped of his subjects for a 
god, being yet alive, as the old men affirme, which was 
not done to any of his Predecessors. When hee dyed, 
they $Iue a thousand persons of his houshold* to serve 
him in the other Iife^ all which dyed willingly for his 
service* insomuch that many of them offered themselves 
to death, besides such as were appointed; his riches and 
treasure was admirable. And forasmuch as the Spaniards 
entred soonc after his death, the Indians khoured much 
to conceale ah, although a great part thereof was carried 
to Xaxamalca* for the ransome of Atahualpa his sonne. 
Some worthy of credit, affirmc that he had above three 
hundred sonnes and grand-children in Cusco. His 
mother called Mamaoella was much esteemed amongst 
them. Polo sent her body with that of Guaynacapa 
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very well imbalmed to Lima, rooting out inlinite Idola¬ 
tries. To Guaynacapa succeeded in Cusco a sonne of 
his called Titocussigualpa, who since was called Guaspar 
Ingua, his body was burned by the Captaines of Ata- 
hu^pa, who was likewise sonne to Guaynacapa, and 
rebelled in Quitto against his brother, marching against 
him with a mighde Armic, It happened that Quisquits 
and Chilicuchi, Captaines to Atahualpa, tooke Guaspar 
Tngua in the Citie of Cusco, being received for Lord 
and King (for that he was the lawfull successor) which 
caused great sorrow throughout all his Kingdome, 
especially in his Court. And as alwayes in their neces¬ 
sities they had recourse to sacrifices, finding themselves 
unable to set their Lord at liber tie, aswell for the great 
power the Captaines had that tooke him, as also, for 
the great Armte that came with Atafaualpa, they resolved 
(some say by the commandemeut of this Ingtia) to make 
a great and sole ran e sacrifice to Viracocha Pachayachachic, 
which signifieth universal] Creator, desiring him, that 
since they could not deliver their Lord, he would send 
men from Heaven to deliver him from prison. And 
as they were in this great hope, upon their spcrifice, 
newes came to them, that a certaine people come by 
Sea, was landed, and had taken Atabualpa prisoner. 
Hereupon they c^ed the Spaniards Viracochas, Iwleeving 
they were men sent from God, aswell for the small 
number they were to take Atahualpa in Xaxamalca, as 
also, for that it chanced after their sacrifice done to 
Viracocha, and thereby they b^an to call the Spaniards 
Vtracoclias, as they doe at this day. And in truth, if 
we had given them good example, and such as we ought, 
the Indians had well applycd it, in saying they were men 
sent from God. It is a thing very well worthy of con¬ 
sideration, how the greatnessc and providence of God, 
disposed of the entrie of our men at Peru, which had 
bcene impossible, were not the dissention of the two 
Brethren and their Partisans, and the great opinion they 
had of Christians, as of men sent from Heaven, bound 
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(by the taking of the Indians Country) to labour to win 
Soules unto Almightie God, 

T He rest of this subject ^is handled at large" by the 
Spanish Writers in the Histories of the Indies, and 
for that it is not my purpose, I will speake onely of the 
succession of the Inguas. AtahuaJpa being dead in 
Xaxamalcat and Guascar in Cusco, and Francis Pi^arre 
with his people having seised on the Realme, Mangocapa 
sonne to Guaynacapa besieged them in Cusco very 
straightiy: but in the end he abandoned the whole 
Conn try j and retyred hiraselfc to Vilca Bamba, where 
he kept himselfe in the M^oiintaines, by reason of the 
rough and dlffictdt accesse, and there the Successors 
Tnguas remayued, untill Amaro^ who was taken and 
executed in the market place of Cusco, to the Indians 
incredible griefe and sorrow, seeing justice done upon 
him publiquely whom they held for their Lord* After 
which time^ they imprisoned others of the Linage of these 
Inguas. I have knowne Don Charles, grand-child to 
Guaynacapa, and sonne to Polo, who was baptized, and 
alwayes favoured the Spaniards against Mangocapa his 
brother, when the Marquesse of Canette governed in this 
Country Sarritopaingua, went from Vilcabamba, and came 
upon assurance to the Citie of Kings, where there was 
given to him the Valley of Yucay, and other things, to 
whom succeeded a daughter of his. Behold the suctesricm 
which is knownc at this day of that great and rich Famille 
ot the Inguas, whose rajgne continued above three hundred 
yeeres, wherein they reckon eleven Successors, untill it 
was wholly extinguished. In the other Linage of Urin- 
cusco, which (as we have said before) had his beginning 
likewise from the first Mangocapa, they reckon eight 
Successors in this sort: To Mangocapa succeeded Cin- 
chomca, to him Capac Yupangui, to him Lluqui Yupangui, 
to him Maytaca paest Tarcogumani, unto whom succeeded 
his sonne, whom they name not, to this sonne succeeded 
Dou Jean Tam bo, Maytapana^a* This sufficeth for the 
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originall and succession of the Inguas, that governed the 
Land of Peru, with that that i have spoken of their 
Lawes, Governmetit, and manner of Life. 

A Lthough y^ou may see by the Histone written of 
/xthe Kingdomc, succession, and beginning of the 
Mexicans, their manner of Commonweals and Govern- ctmatiinteMlcw 
ment, yet will I speake briefiy what T shall thinke fit Chop- ^4- 
In general! to bee most observed : whereof 1 will discourse 
more amply in the Historic. The first point whereby 
wee may judge the Mexican government to bee very 
politike, is'the order they had and kept inviolable in the 
flection of their King: for since their first, called Acama- 
pach, unto their last, which was Motc<;uma, the second 
of that name, there came none to the Crowne by right 
of succession, but by a latvfeU Nomination and Election. 

This election in the beginning was by the voice of the 
Commons, although the chlefe men managed it. Since 
in the time of Iscoalt the fourth King, by the advise and 
order of a wise and valiant man, called Tlacael, there 
were foure certaine Electors appointed, which (with two 
Lords or Kings subject to the Mexican, the one of 
Tescuco, and the other of Tucuba) had power to make 
this election. They did commonly choose young men 
for their Kings, because they went ^wayes to the warres, 
and this was in a manner the chiefc cause why they 
desired them so. They had a special! regard that they 
should be fit for the warres, and take delight and glorie 
therein. After the election they made two kindes of 
feasts, the one in taking possession of the RoyaU Estate, 
for the which they went to the Temple, making great 
ceremonies and sacrifices upon the Harth, called Divine, 
where there was a conrinuail fire before the Altar of the 
I doll, and after some Rhetoricians practised therein, made 
many Orations and Speeches, The o-ther feast, and the 
most solemnc, was at his Coronation, for the which hec 
must first overcome In battell, and bring a certaine number 
of Captives, which they must sacrifice to their gods; hee 
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entredi in triumph with great pompe, making him a 
solemne reception, aswel] they ot' the Temple, who went 
all in procession, sounding on sundrie sorts of instru¬ 
ments, giving Incense, and singing like secular men, as 
also the Courtiers, who came forth with their devises to 
receive the victorious King. The Crowne or royaU 
Ensigne was before like a My ter, and behinde it was 
cut, so as it was not round, for the forepart was higher, 
and did rise like a point. The King of Tcscuco had the 
privilege to crown the King of Mexico. In the beginning 
when the Mexicaiis were but poorc and weake, the Kings 
were very moderate In their expenses and in their Court, 
but as they increased in power, they Increased likewise 
in pompe and state, untUl they came to the greatnesse 
of Mote^uma, who if he had had no other thing but 
his house of Beasts and Birds, it had bcene a proud 
thing, the like whereof hath not beene scene : for there 
was in this house all sorts of fish, birds of Xacamamas, 
and beasts, as in an other Noahs Arke; for Sea fish, 
there were Pooles of salt-water- and for River fish, 
^kes of fresh-water; birds that doe prey were fed, and 
likewise wUde beasts in great abundance : there were very 
many Indians imployed for the keeping of these beasts: 
and when he found an imposslbllitie to nourish any sort 
of fish, fowle, or wilde beast, he caused the Image or 
likenesse to be made, richly cut in precious stones, silver, 
or gold, in marble, or in stone: and for all sorts of 
entertainments, he had his severall Houses and Palaces, 
some of pleasure, others of sorrow and mourning, and 
others to treat of the affaires of the Realme. There was 
in this Palace many Chambers, according to the pualide 
of the Noble men that served him, with a strange order 
and distinction. 

'' I ’’He Mexicans have beene very curious, to divide the 
J. degrees and dignities amongst the noble men and 
Ijards, that they might distinguish them to whom they 
were to give the greatest honor. The dignitle of these 
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foure Electors was the greatest, and most honorable, F^urffEktton, 

next to the King, and they were chosen presently after 

the Kings election. They were coraitionly brothers^ or 

Very neere Kinsmen to the Kmgj and were calletl 

TIacohecalcalt, which signifies Prince of darts, the which 

they cast, being a kinde of armes they use much. The 

next dignitie to this, were those they doe call 

TIacatecati, which is to say, Circumcisers or Cutters of 

men. The third dignitie were of those which they called 

Ezuahuacalr, which signifies, A shedder of bloud. r\il 

the which Titles and Dignities were exerci^d by men of ^ 

warre. There was another, a fourth mtituled, Tlitan- 

calqui, which is as much to say, as. Lord of the blacke LfrJc/ 

house, or of darknesse, by reason of certaine Inke 

wherewith the Priests anointed themselves, and did serve 

in their Idolatries, All these foure Dignities were of 

the great Coimsell, without whose advise the King might 

not doe any thing of importance: and the King being 

dead, they were to choose another in his place out of 

one of those foure Dignities, Besides these, there were 

other Counsels and Audiences, ajid some say there were Ot^ 

as many as in Spalne, and that there were divers Scares ^ 

and Jurisdictions, with their Counsellors and Judges^ of 

the Court, and others that were under them, as Corrigi- 

dors, chiefe Judges, Captalnes of Justice, Lieutenants, 

and others, which were yet inferior to these, with a very 

goodly order* All which depended on the foure first 

Princes that assisted the King* These foure onely had 

authoritie and power to condemne to death, and the rest 

sent them mstructlons of the Sentences they had ^vcn. 

By meanes whereof they gave the King to understand 
what had passed in his Realme* 

There was a good order and settled policie for the 
Revenues of the Crowne, for there were Officers divided 
throughout all the Provinces, as Receivers and Treasurers, 
which received the Tributes and RoyaU Revenues. And 
they carried the Tribute to the Courts at the least every 
moneth; which Tribute was of aU things that doe grow 
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or ingender on the Land, or in the water, as well of Jewels 
and Apparell, as of Meat. They were very carefvJl 
for the well ordering of that which concerned their 
Religion, Superstition, and Idolatries: and for this 
occasion there were a great number of Ministers, to whom 
charge was given to teach the people the custome and 
ceremonies of their Law. Hereupon one day a Christian 
Priest made his complaint that the Indians were no good 
Christians, and did not profit in the Law of God 1 an old 
Indian answered him very well to the purpose in these 
termes: Let the Priest (said he) imploy as much care and 
diligence to make the Indians Christians, as the Ministers 
of Idols did to teach them their ceremonies; for with 
halfe that care they will make us the hest Christians in 
the world for that the Law of Jesus Christ is much better ; 
hut the Indians learne it not. for want of men to instruct 
them. Wherein he spake the very truth, to our great 
shame and confusion. 

T He Mexicans gave the first place of honour to the 
profession of Arraes, and therefore the Noble^men 
are their chiefe Sou Idlers, and others that were not noble, 
by thOT valour and reputation gotten in warres, came to 
Dignities and Honors, so as they were held for Noble^ 
men. They gave goodly recompences to such as had 
done valiandy, who injoyed priviledges that none else 
might have, the which did much incourage them. Their 
Armes were of Rasors of sharpc cutting flints, which they 
set on either side of a staffe, which was so furious a 
weapon, as they aflirmed that with one blow, they would 
cut off the necke of a Horse. They had strange and 
heavy Clubs, Lances, fashioned like Pikes, and other 
manner of Daiis to cast, wherein they were very expert: 
but the greatest prart of their combate was performed 
with stones. For defensive armes they had little Ron- 
daches or Targats, and some kinde of Morions or Head' 
pieces invironed with feathers. They were clad in the 
skinnes of Tigres, Lions, and other savage beasts. They 
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came presendy to Kands with the Encmie, and were 
l^eatly practised to runne and wresde, for thir chlefe 
manner of conihate^ was not ao much to ktilj as to take 
Cap rivesj the which they used in their sacrlficesj aa hath 
beenc said* Mote^uma set Knight-hood in his highest 
splendoCi ordayiiing certsdne militarie orders^ as Com^ 
mandersj with certain^ markes and ensignes. The most 
honorable amongst the Knights, were those that carried £a^-crJitr. 
the crowne of their haire tied with a little red Ribband, 
having a rich plume of feathers, from the which, did 
hang branches of feathers upon their shoulders, and rolls 
of the same. They carried 30 many of these rolls, as 
they had done worthy deeds in warre. The King him- 
selfe was of this order, as may be scene in Chapultepec, 
where Mote<juraa and his sonnes were attyred with those 
kindes of feathers^ cut in the Rocke, the which is worthy 
the sight. There was another order of Knight-hood, 
which they called the Lions and the Tigres, the which OrdJfr s/ 
were commonly the most valiant and most noted iti 
warrCj they went alwayes with their Markes and Armories, 

There were other Knights^ as the Grey Knights, the Gr^y KTri^Aa. 

which were not so much respected the rest: they had 

their haire cut round about the care. They went to 

the warre with markes like to the other Knights, yet 

they were not armed, but to the girdle^ and the most 

honorable were armed all over. All Knights might carry KoigAit 

gold and silver, and weare rich Cotton, use painted and 

gilt vesseU, and cany shooes after their manner: but the 

common people might use none but earthen vessell, 

neither might they carry shooes, nor attire themselves but v* 

in Nequen, the which is a gtosse stuffe* Every order of 

these Knights had his lodging in the Palkce noted with 

their markes; the first was called the Princes lod^ng, 

the second of J^lcs, the third of Lyons and Tigers, 

and the fourth of the grey Knights. The other common 

officers, were lodged underneath in meaner lodgings; if 

any one lodged out of his place be sufixed death* 
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T Herc IS nothing' that gives me more cause to admire, 
nor that I finde more worthy of commendatioiiis and 
memory, then the order and care the Mexicans had to 
nourish their youth: for they knew weU, that all the 
good hope of a Common-weale, consisted in the nurture 
and institution of youth^ whereof Plato treates amply 
in his bookes Dc Legibus: and for this reason they 
laboured and tookc paines to sequester their children 
from delights and liberties (which are the two plagues 
of this age) imploying them in honest and profitable 
exercises. For this cause there was in their Temples, 
a private house for children, as Schooles, or Colledges, 
which was seperate from that of the yong men and 
maides of the Temple, whereof we have discoursed at 
large* There were in these Schooles a great number of 
chddren, whom their tkthers did wtUingly bring thither, 
and which had teachers and masters to instruct them in 
all commendable exercise, to be of good behaviour^ 
to respect their superioura, to serve and obey them, 
giving them to this end, certaine precepts and mstructioiis. 
And to the end they might be pleasing to Noblemen* 
they taught them to sing and dance, and did practise 
them m the exercise of warre; some to shoote an Arrow, 
to cast a dart or a stafFe burnt at the end, and to handle 
well a Target and a Sword* They suffered them not 
to slccpc much, to the end they might accustome them¬ 
selves to labour in their youth, and not be men given 
to delights. Besides the ordinary number of these 
children, there were in the same Colledges, other children 
of Lords and Noblemen, the which were instructed more 
privately. They brought them their meate and ordinary 
trom ihcir houses, and were recommended to ancients 
and old men to have care over them, who continually 
did advise them to be vertuous and to live chastely; 
to be sober in their diet, to fast, and to march gravely, 
and with measure. They were accustomed to exercise 
them to travell, and in laborious exercises: and when 
they see them instructed in all these things, they did 
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carefully looke Into their inclination : if found 

any one addicted unto ’wurrej being of sufficient ycarcs^ 
they sought all occasions to make trial] of theni| sending 
them to the watte, under colour to carrie victuals and 
munition to the Souldiers, to the end they 
there see what passed^ and the labour they suffered^ 
And that they mifi;ht abandon all feare, they were 
laden with hravic bWhens, that shewing their courage 
therein^ they might more easily be admitted into the 
company of Souldiers. By this meanes it happened, 
that many went laden to the Armie, and returned 
Captaiues with markes of honour. Some of them were 
so desirous to be noted, as they were either taken, or 
skine: and they held it lesse honourable to remame a 
prisoner. And therefore they sought rather to be cut 
in peeces, then to fill captives Into tbdr enemies hands. 
See how Noblemens children that were inclined to the 
watres were imployed. The others that had their in¬ 
clination to matters of the Temple; and to speake after 
our manner, to be Ecclesiasticall men^ haying attained 
to sufficient ycajes, they were drawn e out of the coUedge, 
and placed in the Temple, in the lodging appointed tor 
religious meu, and then they gave them the order ot 
Ecclesiasticall men. There had they Prelates and 
Masters, to teach them that which concerned their 
profession, where they should remaine being destined, 
thereunto. These Mexicans tooke great care to bring up 
their children: if at this day they would follow this 
order, in building of houses & coUedges for the instruc¬ 
tion of youth, without doubt Christianitie should flourish 
much amongst the Indians. Sonic godly persons have 
begunnCj and the King w'lth his CounseU have favoured 
it: but for that it is a matter of no profit^ they advance 
little, and proceeds coldly. 

We have not discovered any Nation at the Indians, 
that live in comminalties,^ which have not their recreations, 
in plaies, dances, and exerciser of pleasure. At Peru 
1 have stetic plaies lq manficr of combats.^ where the 
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men of boLh sides were sometimes so chafed, that often 
their Paella (which was the name of this e^cerdsc) fell 
out dangerous, I have also scene divers sorts of dances, 
wherein they did coon ter fait and represent certaine trades 
and offices, as shepheards, labourers, fishers^ and hunters^ 
and commonly they made all those dances, with a very 
grave sound and pase: there were other dances and 
maskes, which they called Guacones, whose actions were 
pure representations of the devilL There were also men 
that dance on the shoulders one of another, as they doe in 
Portugall, the which they call Paellas, The greatest 
parts of these dances,, were superstitions, and kirides of 
Idolatries; for that they honoured their Idols and Guacas 
in that manner* For this reason the Prelates have 
laboured to take from them these dances, all they could: 
but yet they suffer them, for that part of them are but 
sports of recrKition i for alwayes they dance after their 
manner. In these dances, they use sundry sorts of 
instrumentSj whereof, some are like Flutes, or little 
Canons, others like Drums^ and others like Cornets: but 
commonly they sing all with the voyce, and first one or 
two sing the songi then all the rest answer them. Some 
of these songs were very wittily composed, containing 
Histories, and others were full of superstitions and some 
were mecre folhes. Our men that have conversed among 
them, have laboured to reduce matters of our holy faith 
to their tunes, the which hath profited weH: for that 
they employ whole dayes to rehearse and sing them, 
for the grsfiat pleasure and content they take in their 
tunes. They have likewise put our compositions of 
Musicke into their Language. a$ Octave^ Songs, and 
Rondels, the which they have very aptly turned, and 
in truth it is a goodly and very necessary mcanes to 
instruct the people. In Peruj they commonly call Dances 
Tagui, in other Provinces, Arcittos, and in Mexico, 
Mittoctes. There hath not beene in any other place 
any such curiositie of Playes and Dances, a$ in New 
Spaine, where at this day we sec Indians so eacceUent 
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Dancers, as It Is admirable. Some dance upon a 
^me V a long and streight stak^ m a thous^d 
sundry sorts; others with the soles of thpr ee ^ 
their barnmes. do handle, cast up recetve agame a 

very heavy blocke, which seemes incredible Imt in seeing 
it They doe make many other shewes of their grea 
S^ditle. in leaping, vaulting, and tumbling, 
tearing a great and heavy burthen, sometimes enduring 
blo^s^ abirto breake a barre of Iron. But the most 
usual exercise of recreation among the Mexicans is the 
solcmne Mittotte, and that is a kmd ot 
^ brave and so honourable, that the ^ng himseb 
danced but not ordinarily, as the King Don Pedro of 
Arragon with the Barber of Valencia This 
Mittotte, was commonly made in the Courts of 
Temple, and in those of the Kings houses, which were 
more^ spacious. They did place in the midst of the 
Court two Instruments, one like to a Drum me, and 
the other like a BarreU made of one piece, and hollow 
within, which they set upon the forme of a man, a 
beast or upon a Pillar. 

These two Instruments were so well accorded t^ether, 
that they made a good harmonyand with the^ 
Instruments they made many kinds ot Ayres and Song^ 
Thev did all sing and dance to the sound and measure 
of these Instruments, with so goodly an order and 
accord, both of their feet and voyces, as it was a pl^sant 
thing to heboid- In these Dances they made two Circles 
or Wheelcs, the one was m the middest neere to the 
Instruments, wherein the Ancients and Noblemen did 
sing and dance with a soft and slow mopon; and the 
other was of the rest of the people round atout them 
but a good distance from the first, wherein they danced 
two and two more lightly, making div«s 
with certavne leaps to the measure. AU which togeth^er 
made a v 4 ry great Circle. They attyred themsdv^ for 
these Dances with their most precious apparell and Jewels, 
every one according to his abiJjde, holding it for a 
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very honourable thi^; for this cause they learned these 
Dances from their infancie. And although the greatest 

part of them were done in honour of their Idolsj yet 
was it not so instituted, as hath beene said, but only 
as ^ a recreation and pastime for the people- Therefore 
it is not convenient to take them quite from the Indians, 
but they must take good heed they mingle not their 
superstitions amongst them. I have scene this Mittotte, 
in the Court of the Church of Topetzodaii, a ViHage 
seven leagues from hdexico: and in my opinion, it was 
a good thing to busie the Indians upon Festivall dayes, 
seeing they have need of some recreation: and because 
it is publike, and without the prejudice of any other, 
there is Icsse inconvenience, then in others which may he 
done privately by themselves, if they tooke away these. 

To the Reader. 

R Eflder, 1 here present unto thee the choisest of 
my Jewels. My traveUing frnde hath invited many 
Readers to many my labours in strange births already. 
Qua! reglo in terris nostri non plena kboris ? Japonlan 
and China rarities, so remote from our world, are neere 
to our worke, and their characters communicated here 
to the Reader; not their arts alone. Thou hast here 
also Indostan, Anibikc, Persian, Turkish, and other 
Letters, and not onely the transcript from their languages- 
As for translations and collections, thou hast them here 
also out of the Hebrew, Aundent and Modernc Greeke, 
Ahassinc, Tartarian, Russian, Polonian, .Egyptian, and 
innumerable other Nations Christian. Jewish, Mahumetaii, 
Ethnike, Civill, Barbarian and Savage, innumerable wayes 
diversified. Yet all these in letters, or characters. In 
hicroglyphlcail mysticall pictures the andent ^Egyptians 
and Ethiopians, have by way of Erableraes obscurely 
and darkly delivered their obscure mysteries, uncertaine, 
waxenly, pliant conceits to the world; some of which 
our Pi^tn^e hath mentioned. But a Histone, yea 
a Politicke^ Ethikc^ Eccle^iastike^ Oeconomike History^ 
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with just distinctions of tiniesj places, acts and 
wc have neither scene of theirs, nor of any other Nation^ 
but of thiSt which our light and slight apprehensions 
terme not barbarous alone, but wilde and sav^e.^ Such 
an one we here present, a present thought fit tor mni 
whom the senders esteemed the greatest of Princes^ and 
yet now presented to thy hands before it could arrive 
in his presence- For the Spanish Governour having 
with some difficulde (as the Spanish Preface imports) 
obtained the Booke of the Indians, with Mexican inter 
pretations of the Pictures (but ten dales before the 
departure of the Ships) committed the same to one 
skilful! in the Mexican language to be mterpreted; who 
in a very plaine stile and verbatim performed the same, 
udng also some Morisco words, as Alfaqui and Mez- 
quitas (for Priest and Temples) im^rt- This Hlstorie 
thus written, sent to Charles the iifth Emperour, was 
together with the Shippe that carried it taken by French^ 
men of war, from whom Andrew Thcyet the French 
Kings Geographetj obtained the same: ader whose death 
Master Hakluyt (then Chaplalne to the English Embassa- [IIL v- 
dour in France) bought the same for 20, French crownes, 
and procured Master Michael Locke in Sir Walter 
Raleighs name to translate it. It seemes that none were 
willing to be at the cost of cutting the Pictures, and 
so it remained amongst his pap>ers till his death, whereby 
(according to his last will in that kinde) I became 
possessor thereof, and have obtained with much earnest-^ 
nesse the cutting thereof for the Presse- rather 

was 1 eagerly vehement herein, as being a thing desired 
by that most Itidustrlous Antiquary, judicious Schollerj 
Religious Gentleman, our Ecclesiastike Secular, the 
Churches champion. Sir Henry Spclman, Knight; whom Sir Hen- 
for honors sake 1 name, that his name may honour 
our ruder lines; a name so fitting to the Maji, as one 
which can, in regard of his wise spell and science in 
divine & humane learning, and is ready, with maine 
courage and alacritie to shew himselfe the Churches 
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IMsn, Hud to exhibit hunse]^ iq deede whstsoever Hny 
can speU, out of Spel-maa. The commending 
from such a friend (let the Muses impetrate pardon for 
so bold a name) was a commanding unto rae, which here 
1 againe com mend to Him and thee. 

It Is divided into three parts; the first being the 
Annales and Mexican Chronide : the second, their Ex- 
chequer or the Accounts of their scverall Tributes paid 
them from the Nations and peoples tributary, whereby 
may be seenc the Natural! riches of those parts peculiarly 
sorted; the third the Mexican Oeconomie and Policie 
in warre and peace, religious and secular, their private 
and publike rites from the grave of the worn be, to the 
wombe of the grave. Obscure places I have explained 
(besides what before in Acosta thou hast read) comparing 
the translation with the originall, adding many of mine 
owne: ^ and perhaps there is not any one History of 
this kinde in the world comparable to this, so fully 
expressing so much without Letters, hardly gotten, and 
easily lost, that thou maist here finde it. 


Chap. VIL 

The History of the Mexican Nation, described 
in pictures by the Mexican Author explained 
in the Mexican language ; which exposition 
translated into bpanish, and thence into 
English, together with the said Picture- 
historie, are here presented. 


The Mexican Chronicle. 

the Historic and foundation of the 
Citie of Mexico, founded and inhabited by die 
Mexicans, who at that time were called Mefiti ; 
whose originall beginning of being Lords, and their acts 
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and lives are declared briefly in this Histone, according 
as it is signified and set out successively by the pictures 
and paintings following. 

In the yeare IJI4. after the comrning of our I^rd 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, the Mexican people first arrived 
at the place of the Citie of Mexico, and because they 
liked well the greatnesse and the scituadon of that place, 
after that they had travailed in their Journics, and 
wandered many yeancs from Country to Countrey, & 
in some of them had made their abode, for some yeares, 
being come from far Countries in following their Journies, 
and not being contented with the other places where they 
had made their abode, they came and setlcd themselves 
in the place ot Mexico, The which place at that time 
was all drowned with water, and was covered with great 
bogs and bankes of moorish shegs and hulrashcs, which 
th^' called Tuli, and it had Carrtzales, and great plats 
of dry ground covered with shrubbes, bushes, and briars 
like woods. And through all the space of that place there 
went a spring &: streame of fair clecre water which was 
free from all segges and bushes, which water streame W'ent 
through it crossewise, in manner of Saint Andrews crosse, 
as it is shewed in the picture: and about the middle of 
that place of that tvater-streame, the Me^iti found a great 
rocke of stone, and growing thereon a great Tree or bush 
called Tunal, wherein a great Eagle Candal had her haunt 
and abode for her foode, so as all about that place was 
scattered full of bones and feathers of divers Birds and 
Foules of divers colours. And they having gone 
throughout all that place and Countrie thereabout, and 
finding It very fruitfiiU and full of wilde beasts, wilde 
Foules, Birds, and Fishes, and things of the water, 
wherewith to sustaine themselves and to profit themselves 
in their businesse in dealing with the Townes thereabouts, 
and finding the water-courses of that place so com¬ 
modious, and that their neighbours could not trouble 
nor hurt them, and for other things and causes to their 
good liking they determined to passe no further on their 
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f- 

'^io6» 1 in travdlijig, but to settle themselves and 

* dwell still. And according to their determination, they 
did settle themselves there effectually. And made 
themselves a strong Citie of defence with bankes and 
wallcs about the waters, and on the plats of ground 
among the Segges and Bushes of Tulis and Carriaalcs. 
.And for a beginning of that their seate and habitation, 
it was determined by them, to give name and title to that 
place, calling it Tenultitlan. By reason and cause of 
the Tuna! growing out of the Rocke (for Tenuchtitlan 
interpreted in our Castilian Spanish Tongue is Tunal 
growing upon a Rocke,) 

The armic of the Mexican people had with them 
for chiefo Govemours ten persons named, Occlopan, 
Quapan, Acacitii, Ahuexolt, Tenuch, Tecineuh, Xomimitl, 
Xocoyol, Xuihcaqui, Atototl, as it is shewed in the 
Pictures. And having so setied themseives, they did 
chuse Xenueh for their ctdete Govemour and Lord 
to governe them, as a person especially chosen thereto 
and fit for it, having in him all parts and abilitie to 
exercise Lordship, And they appointed the other 
chiefe Governours, that they should be Agents and 
Captaynes, Governours under him. 

And after some yeercs were passed of their dwelling 
in that place, and the people multi pi jed, the Citie 
likewise ms named Mexico, so named and derived of 
the Mexicans, calling it the place of sctling of the 
Mexican people. 

And when the people were somewhat multiplyed 
like bold and warlike people, they tooke beginning of 
,. couragious mindes in prevayling over their Neighbours, 

^ shewed themselves in force of armes, whereby 
Itrdi. subdued and made tributarie to them two Townes 

Tfmti ciaiev next adjoyning to Mexico, named Colhuacan, and 
cAirfiLtrd. Tenain<^; as likewise Is set forth in the pictures! 

which doings passed in the time of the govern- 
oMd Tnajn- chicfe Lord Tenuch, which was the space 

ioalntiJa/ti. of fiftie One veares, at the end whereof he died. 
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Conccmirig the Pictures of blew io the tnargents of 
this Historie, it is to be urideretood that every seve^ 
space or partition doth signifie one yeare, and they ee 
the nuncibring of ycares: it is to be understood that 
every sevcrall space or pardtioii signifie the one several 
yearcj and so they accounted & numbred every yeare 
severally, proceeding by the number of randies or 
pricks therein contained, beginning at one, and pro¬ 
ceeding to thirteene rundles. And from thence they 
began againe at the beginning in their accompt from 
one point or rundlc) and so accordingly they did 
proceede in numbering againe, till they c^e to 
thirteene. And although that in the partitions or 



TKia ij a weefec of veaie after the Mexican compuiatiori 
(aJl caloured blew, the' Mcalcan nanie» written over In red) 
the first of which they cal] Setflehth, that is, one Conic; 
the wcond or two CanK : the third Ycytecpati* 

three nints : che remnh Macniliitichtli, which aignifieth 
foEire houBffii: the fifth Criquacenacatli that ib Hyc Conies : 
ihc sixth, slxc Caaei : the seventh^ acveti Flints: the eight, 
eight Hoosea: the niathp nine Conics; the tenth, ten 
Canes 1 the eleventh, eleven Flbts; the twelfth, twelve 
Houses; the thiitccdith, thirteene Conies. 


spaces severally there be divers severall figures, yet the 
principall accompt of numbering is that accompt of the 
pictures or rundles therein contained. And although 

the names of the ycarts tlmt they give to every 
from the number of the first point till the 
thirteenth be to some purpose, yet for to advertise the 
Header thereof; here is made by it sclfe a declaration 
of the names, with their interpretations. 

In the order and rule of the partitions which are 
numbred for yeares, that partition where thwe^ is a 
branch with a foote like a flower, it doth signifie a 
bitter and unfortunate yeare which the Mexicans had, 
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and did fearc, sayiiig that their predecessoura time our 
of niinde did give them warning that such yestres 
which befell eveiy two and fiftieth yeare were danger- 
ouSj and unfortunate, and hitter yearesi because that in 
such yeares there were hoods gen era! ly;^ and likewise 
darkenessc of the eclips of the Sunne, and universal] 
earthquak^. And likewise in such yeares they made 
great sacrifice and ceremonies to their gods^ and gave 
themseJvK to repentance, and did abstaine from all 
vices against the very day and houre of such a yeare* 
In the which day generally they put out all their 
lights and fires till that day were past; and being 
passed they kindled new lights being had out of a 
Mountaine by a Priest. 


[III. V. This Piciufc pmaits the niimbcr of 51 . yeaxes : tia£ the time of 

io59j Tetiacha reigae: In this whecle or ^iiaie (which, as all the like fepxc- 
are in the onginalt picture edoored hlew.) the picture 
of men dgnihe the teji Lonis or t^vemours be^rc mcntlaned ; tbcit 
naiiiics are inscribed in the origimil pleuuncs, which here we have by 
the letters annejted dirally to a following glossy A, Araci di. B Quapan. 
C Occlopan. D Agtieioth E Tecinenh, F Tcncch. G Xominici. 

^ XocDjfol, I Xinbcaci^'Q.i. K. Atotl* L TenDchiiilm^ representing 

which they used in the conquest of that place, whii:h they 
so intituled is M the TutiaL (painted greens) gtoiying out qf a RocL 
N the Eagle* O their sctliTig or habiiation, P the people of Col- 
httflcsii. Q Tcmyrican : both whidi Nations R Tcnucli canqitercd by 
force oFarmci, as appearcLh S their subjection or bringing under. T Is 
the hlne square and Saunt Andrewes; nmisc- The former relaiioo doth 
more fully lay open these things. 
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^ 2 3 %ufc ia rcpre* 

|| 0 g jcattd the rai^e of Acir 

. Kcoed Lord or Itiog 

^niapiclL A 13 the 
LT^ j I time tif bi3 reigae ii. 

yccres. B AcOTupicriitli 
the aacccsor. C Hii 
and arnqwes imtin- 
iDetLti of warre, by force 

,_^L •- whereof he subdued tJicM 

i ‘floods" " i-rVi^'i^ ■ g^pDR fburc towues or peoples 

li^ral miP ! 

, !~'T-^ hiuc, I XodsimilcDL E 

u the same AcatnapSchdl as a cdaquerar. F by foufe laces and endgnes 
fbetnng the men of tho^ fours Townes (to each of which b added 
like eostgne) subdued. ThiJ picture therefore doth in hguro signifies 
that which we in lettcts thus ; 
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I N the yeere 1377- in the said Government and Lord- 
ship succeeded Acamapichtli. And during his Lordship 
he subdued and conquered by force of armes the fours 
Townes tontayned and named in the pi^^s here before, 
which are these : Quauhnahnac, Mtsquic, Cumahaac, and 
Xochimilco, the which were tributaries to him, acknow- 
ledEine their subjection. In the yeeres that the ssud 
Acimapich lived in the said Lordship : his mdmation 
and use was to have many wives, the which were daugh¬ 
ters of all the principall men of Mexico, by whom he 
had many sons which were the beginning and increase 
of many Caciques, and Captsines, and warlike j«opie, 
by meanes of whom the Clrie of Mexico wa^ enlarged 
and augmented in great might, as is signified here^er 
in the discourses by the pictures, with their dcdaradon^ L 
The two pictures with their titles &: names of Acamapich 
be one same thing to divers effects, for the first 
sheweth his beginning and succesaon ot the said Lord- 
ship, and the second sheweth the yeere after his succession 
in the said Lordship, when hee began to conquer and 
subdue the said foure Townes. And in the said lord¬ 
ship he had his course one ajid t wen tie yeeres, at the 
end whereof the said Acamapich dyed and departed this 
present life, the which said departure was in the yeere 

1398' 

I N the yeere 1396- in the said Lordship succeeded 
Huiijilihuitl Bonne of Acamapich, and during the time 
of his reigne in his Lordship, he conquered by force ot 
armes eight Townes, which are contayned in the pictures 
here before, with the names of the same Townes intituled, 
the which were made tributarie to the Mexic^ Lordship 
acknowledging servitude. The said Hui^ilihuitl ww 
valiant in war res, and inclined to have many wives by 
whom he had many sons, wherewifo the ^wer ot 
the Mexicans was augmented* The time of the^ Lor - 
ship and life of the said HuifiKHuitl therein was 
2T. yeeres, at the end whereof he dyed and departed 
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except perhap it aignifielh that in his se?^ench yccrc he began hit conqnesl^i 
Pot ] doe here interpret divert m whidi the Spniali is lilcnt^ if the conjectitre 
seeme eaiier. F a King HnifOihiiJt]. G the iostnnnenta oF wmre. 
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this present life, according as by the pictarea of blue 
are numbred. 



A tcnni± yeeieSn B Chijualpnpnci. G Tai^et and Darts, 
to intimate hi* rorctble conqueat of D TeqniitliJiM and E 
Clalco. F ihevreth hu deftti. G liie Town= of Chako 
in rebellion, H the ibiiK Cenou ind I the five mcii 
ebowesald of Meiico, which tie Rebds alue, Yoo see ihu 
King and every other boih King md Towne diitingoished 
by speciall Artnes oi Sentebituu, with other particulars, 
which here and in all the teat 1 leave to each Readers owne 
Indiutric and ucartJi. 
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dme hee subdued by force of armcs the Townes of 
[IIL TequbEqulac, and ChalcO;, which Chaleo is a great Towne 

1071.] and acl^owledgifig servitude : they paid tribute to the 
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The ei^lAnatiocL of the fir^t Table. A 13^ yeers. 
Vzoutci. F by fcitc of Armea (stguiGed by thii Target 
and Dirtj) jubdned the Townes and Tcirkonea of B 
Azcapacilco, C Coyracan. D Teocalhncyaciii. G Goagu- 
acan- H TLacopanu I AtlaiixiihoayaTi. K Miicoac, L 
Qnauriniilpan, M Qiiauhtitlin^ N Tiifwn* O Acfil- 
KaacaiL, 
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I N the yeere 1470. after the death of Huicdihuitl 
succeeded Chimalpupuca in the said Lordship of 
MejcicOj sonne of the said Huidlihuidi and during his 













































MEXICAN HISTORY IN PICTURES 

Lordship of Mexico, according as the pictures doe shew. 
And having the said Townes thus in su^ection, at the 
end of certaine yeeres the said Towne of Chaleo, being 
mightie, rebelled against the Mexicans, and in the rebellion 
there grew danger to the Mexicans, insomuch that they 
slue five of them, and brake them foure Canoas, according 
as here is signified hy the pictures. The time of the life 
and Lordship of the'said Chimalpupuca was ten yeeres, at 
the end whereof hee dyed, according as is nuittbred by 
the blue pictursis in the margint- And likewise the ^id 
Chimalpupuca, in the time of his life had many wives 
and sons; for it was accounted a matter of reputation. 

I N the yeere 1427. in the said Dominion of Mexico, 
after the death of Chimalpopuca, succeeded Tacoat^, 
Sonne of Acamapich, which had beene Lord of Mexico, 
and during his time hee conquered by force of Armes 
foure & twentie Townes which are here pictured, which 
Townes he made subject to the Lordship of Mexico, at 
one invasion which he made ; for he was as valiant 
and warlike in Armes as the said Acamapich. and was 
a man of good judgement, and wise in many matters, and 
by his good industries he subdued the said Townes which 
gave him tribute, and did acknowledge servitude. The 
said Yzcoat^l bad many Concubines, by whom he had 
seven Sonnes and Daughters and he reigned in the 
said Lordship thirteene yeeres at the end wh^eof the 
said Yzeoat^i dyed and departed this present life. 

I N the yeere 1440. after the death of Yzeoatyi suc¬ 
ceeded Gueguemote?uma in the Lordship of Mexico, 
the Sunne of Guifilihuitl which had beene Lord of 
Mexico : and during his time, he conquered by force 
of Armes three and thirbe Townes according as they are 
pictured in that compassc where the Picture of Guegue- 
mote^uma siandeth. And having subdued them to the 
said Lordship of Mexico, they payed him tribute, acknow¬ 
ledging their subjection. 
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PUHCHAS HIS PILGRBIES 

This Gucgtiernotefuma was a very severe and grave 
Lord, and given to vertue, and was a man of a good 
nature and understanding ; and an enemie to all evill 


In the Other Tabic (in the originall h&ing a-nothcr Page} 
Iblloif A MEzqni-c. B Cuidahnac^ C XochinutlcopEi^ U 
Chako. E Quaahtlataa the Lord of Tlauliilco ; the Towne 
ako added, F Huidkpan. G Otuuhnahiiac. H Cuccalvi. 
I Caqualpn. K lucp&i. L ffiolitepec M VoakiL N 
TeptquacmilcoH 


vic^ : and bceing of a good mclination, set downe Orders 
and Lawes in his Common-wealth, and to all his Ser^ 
vants how thejr ought to live* and also ordayned grievous 
penalties for the breach of them « which penalties were 
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executed without any remission upon those that brake 
the Lawes, He was not cruell. but rather gentle, and 
desirous of the welfare of his Subjects, not vicious in 
women; hee had two Sonnes, hee was very tempemte in 
drinking, for in aU his life time hee never scene to 
bee drtinke as the naturail Indians which are extremely 
inclined to drunkennesse, but rather he commanded him 
to be corrected and punished that committed such a tact. 
And by his severitie and Justice and good example of 
life hee was feared and reverenced of all his Subjects, 
all his life time, which was the space of nine and twentie 
yeeres. At the end whereof he dyed, and passed out of 
this present life. 


I N the yeere 1479- death of Gueguemotezutna, 

succeeded in the Lordship of Mexico Axayauci sontie 
of TecocomoetUquieto, which was the sonne of Yzeo^t 
Lord of Mexico, And during the time that t^he said 
Axayacaci was Lord, he conquered and won by force of 
arms seven and thirtie Townes, as hereafter arc pictured 
and named. Amongst which Townes hec subd^d under 
his Lordship by force of armes the Towne of Tlatilulco, 
a thing of great Importance. Moquihuut was Lord of 
Tlatilulco at that time, who being a mightie person of 
great strength and of a proud nature, began to ^tve 
occasion of dissendon and warres to the Lords of Mexico, 
having heretofore held them for friends : by oc^ion 
whereof hee had great in counters and battaJes, wherein 
the said Moquihuix Lord of Tlatilulco dyed in throwing 
hiraselfe downe from a Cu (or a high Mezeita, or TemjDle) 
for he seeing himselfe so hard beset in the battaile, being 
almost overcome, entred into a Mizeita to save himselfe, 
because hee would not be taken prisoner. And an 
Alfaqui (or Priest) which was in the Mezquito, or 
Temple, reproving him for it and imputing cowardise 
unto him, he threw himselfe downe as aforesaid. At 
which time the Mexicans had the victorie. And thence¬ 
forth the Towne of Tlatilulco was subject to the Lord 
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A nine and iwtndc C HuchuemocK^ina. D by fiuncE of 
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1 Xiuhtepee. K Tosolapan. L Cluicci. M QuallJifiaiitiac. N Aila- 
tlanhca. O Huaxtepot. 
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PURCHAS HIS PILGRIMES 


of Mexico^ paying tribute and acknowledging subjection, 
.^^yacaci was tcij valiant and warlike in armes, and]wa5 
viciously given to women^ having had many wives and 
sonnes! he was also proud and warlike^ whereby all hk sub¬ 
jects feared him extremely: hee did maintaine and hold for 
good all the Lawes and Ordinances that his predecessor 


4. 



A twelve ceres, U Asa^acaa. C tinned force mh- 
dttcd these Townes jbUowing (not as before expressed in 
picture} Tbtilulca, Atlap tiled, Xalxtbrnhio, Tlaniiepcc, 
Motcpec, Capiiluac, Ocoyacac, Quanhpaadayxn, Xocluacanp 
Tedtcaanco, Cili^mayiin, Cinataniepoc* Tnlucan, XiqnipUm, 
TcnAncincc^ Tcpeyjcac, Tkiimalayan, Oitocrui, Xacotitlaii, 
Ocuilair, OzloticpaCp MatJjtLiTi+ Ctic^omaClyacac, Tecajea^ 
Cuctlaitiim, Pewcaubtlan, Alctiilizapaii, Tkohn, Mjxtlan, 
CnecaldztDCp TetEapotitkn^ MiqDizctlan, Tamuoc, Txapatel^ 
Tndipati, Tcncuicpac, Quaulitliin. 


Gucguemotezimia had made, according as hath beene men¬ 
tioned in his Histone ; and hee continued the space of 
cwelve y ceres in the said Lordship of Mexico, at the end 
whereof he dyed and departed out of this present life. 
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MEXICAN HISTORY IN PICTURES 

I N the yeere 1482. after the end and death of Axapcaci, 

succeeded in the Lordship of Mexico, Ti^oijicatii, ‘Ticidtatxi. 
sontie of the said Artaya-caci, and during the time of his 
raigne he cotic^uered and got by force of armes fourteene 
Townes. The said Tifoficatsti was very valiant and war- xiofeit- 
iike in armes, and before that he succeeded in 
Lordship of Mexico, he had done dangerous feates or Qrtat 
vallantnesse in his owne person in the warres, whereby 
hee obtayned the title of Tlacatecad, which they pteemed '^1077,1 
for a Tide of great honour and estate: and it was a 



yeeta, B Ticfsdcdtzi C by armea suhdiicd 
iQvmtij TonahymoqncKaj^n, Tosko, EcaEcpeir, Zibii+ 
1 ccaiic, Tiilaca^ YAUcuItkn, TTIapaia^ Ateijcahiiacjiny Mazat- 
Li! 1, XtJchLycda, Tamapachcdr Ecadyquapcmbi^Q^ MiqttciLm. 


degree whereby that the Lordship of Mexico being 
vacant, he which had the same degree and dtle succeeded 
in the place of the same Dominion of Mexico, which title 
in litre manner his Predecessors, Brothers, and Father, 
and Grand-filther had, whereby they came to bee Lords 
of Mexico. Also the said Ticocicaui by the estate and 
author!tie of the said Lordship of Mexico, had many 
Wives and Sonnes which hee had by them, and he was a 
grave and severe man in commanding and was feared and 
reverenced of his Subjects, hee was likewise endined to 

+i' 
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good and vertuous things, and was good for his Common¬ 
wealth. He commanded the Lawes and Statutes to bee 
kept and approoved for good, that his Predecessors had 
amplified and kept since the time of Gueguemotezuma. 
And he was zealous in punishing and chas^ing the evil! 
vices and offences that his Subjects committed. And so 
the Mexican Commonwealth was well ordered and 

f overned the time of his life, which was the space of 
ve jrecres, at the end whereof he dyed and departed 
this present life. 

I N the yeere i486, after the death of Tizizocatzi, 
succeeded Ahuizozin, brother to his Predecessor 
Tizozicatzi, in the Signorie of Mexico. And during 
the time of his Lordship, he conquered by force of armes 
five and fortie Townes, according as hereafter are pictured 
and named. The said Ahuizozin was like to his Pre¬ 
decessor and Brother Tizizocatzi in valiantnesse and feates 
of warre, whereby^ he got the tide of Tlacatecad, which 
signified! a great Captaine, and from the same tide be 
came to be Lord of Mexico. The said Ahuizozin was 
by nature of a good inclination, and given to all vertue, 
and likewise in the course of his life hee had his 
Commonwealth ruled and governed well, and he fulfilled 
and kept the Lawes and Statutes that his Predecessors had 
maintayned since the time of Gueguemotezuma. And as 
the state of the Lordship of Mexico was brought to great 
Majestie, and had the greatest part of this New Spaine 
subject, acknowledging their service, and by the great 
and rich tributes which they gave the said Mexican 
Lordship, came to much renowme and mightinesse. 
And he like a mightie and great minded Prince, gave 
great things and preferments to his servants, and he was 
temperate of condition and mercifuU, whereby his servants 
lov^ him exceedingly, and yeelded him great reverence. 
And likewise hee had many wives, and children by them, 
beause it was a thing adjoyned to the Lordship, and a 
point of great estate. He was of a merrie condition, 
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whereby his servants did feast him conrinually in hia Hfe 
time with great and divers kiiides of feastaj and 



A EiTtMue yccrcs. B Almizoiiiii. C conquered by arms 
the EDwncs foUawingj Tziccoac, TlappiiTip Molanco, AmiTtlam, 
^apotUn, Xaltcpcc. Chiapaii^ Toiniepec, Xiiclidan* Xoloc- 
hiubykn^ CuJ^qoanhleniiiiffl, Co^shtiipilecaUy Coynacac^ 
Acatepec* HaeKolotlan, Acapnlcn, ^nbhnacan^ Apancalccan^ 
T«rp3tepec, TqMhjapca, Xicochim^kd^ Xinhna^zaadan, 
Teqnantcpei:, CoyoUpan^ Yitactlaltsan, TewiiiJadan, Hue- 
haetUuf Qaanhacaya^adtlan, Y^uatUn, Cufflitlan, Nwitziiitlan, 
Huipilan, Cahualan, Ystatlan, Hliiitlan, Xnlfldjn, Qnan- 
huacaztlad, MacatUup AyinhLocJiJuhlatla, Qaanhllan, Cue- 
calcnitLipib, Mapachlcpec, {^oatihpilokn, Tlacoiepec, 
MKqajtlaii+ 

and songs, and InstrumentSj as well in the night as in 
the day: for in his place the Musicians and Singers 
never ceased with many Instruments of musicke+ The 
XV 433 = * 
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c, 1515. 

course of his life in that Stgttiorie was sixieene yeeres, 
at the end whereof he dyed and passed out of this present 
life. 

1 feere 1502, after the end and death of 

d X Ahui^ogtUj succeeded in the Lordship of Mexicoj 
Mcfrotma. Motezuma, Mexico was now growne into great 
Majptie, Renowme, and Authorltiej and he by hia 
gravitie and severltie enlarged exceedingly the State 
and Dominion of Mexico, yea a great d^e more then 
his Predecessors. Motezuma was the ^nne of 
Axay3(^91, which had beene Lord of Mexico, and before 
hee came to the said Lordship hee had the deserts of a 
worthy Captaine and a valiant man in warres, whereby 
hee had the title of Tlacatetatlj and so hee succeeded 
in the Lordship of Mexico, as is before rehearsed, and 
being in the Mid Lordship he did greatly increase the 
Mexican Empire, bearing the rule over all the Townes 
in this New Spaine^ insomuch that they gave and payed 
bim great tributes of much riches and value: He was 
f^ed very much of all his servants, and likewise of 
his Captatnes and Principals^ insomuch that not one 
when they had any businesse with him, for the great 
reverence they had him in, durst for fcare looke hiiii 
iu the facGj but that they held downe their eyes and 
their head low and enclined to the ground, and many 
other extraordinarie respects and ceremonies they did 
unto him for the Majestie he represented unto them, 
not mentionetl here for avoyding of tediousnesse. After 
Motezuma had succeeded in the said Lordship, hec 
conquered foure and fortie Townes hereafter named ; 
and hee subdued them under his Lordship and Empire^ 
and in their acknowledging of servitude all the con¬ 
tinuance of his life, they payed him many and great 
tributesj as hereafter by their pictures and declarations 
is made manifest. 

Moteifuma was by nature wise, and an Astrologer, 
and a Philosopher, subtile and sidled generally in all 
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arteSj aswdl of w^rres all other matters teinporall* 

And for his gravitie ^nd estate he had of his Lordship 
the beginning of an Empire, according as his servants 
did reverence him with great honor and power^ that in 
comparison of him, not one of his predecessors came to 
halfe so much estate and Majestie* 

The Statutes and L^wes of his Predecessors, since the Ijww. 
time of Gneguemote^uma untill his time, he commanded 
to bee kept and wholly folfiUed with great zeale. And 
because bee was a man so wise, by his good nature be 
ordayned and made other Statutes and Lawes which he 
thought defective for the execution of the former, not 
abrogating any, all which were for the welfare and good 
government of his Commonwealth and Subjects* Hec 
was inclined to keepe many houses and women, which 
were daughters of the Lords his Subjects and Con- 
federates i and by them he had many children ; and to 
have so many wives was for to set forth his Majestic 
the more^ for they hold it for a point of great estate. 

Among which the daughters of the Lords of great 
authoritle he held for lawfoll wives, according to their , 

rights and ceremonies, and them hee kept within his 
Palaces and dwelling houses ^ and the children that came 
of them were had in reputation as more law full children 
then the others which hec had by the other women. It 
were a large historic to tell the order he had in keeping of 
them, and conversation with them. And because this 
present historic is but briefe, it is left unrehearsed. mwg 
The quantities value, and number of the tributes and 
kindes of things that his subjects did pay for tribute unto ^ iitidi 
him, shaJl be scene and understood hereafter, as bj^ the 
pictures and. declarations is signified. And he made a majefiie, 
straight order that the tributes which they payed him, 
should be fulfilled according as they were levi^ by him ; 
for the fulfilling whereof he had in all his subject-townes txfteiUngmwt 
his Calpixques and Factors, which were as Governors. pWsrfj af tki 
that ruled, commanded, and governed them ■ and hee was ^rttL 
so much feared that none durst disobey nor transgresse 
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A The nurntxa- of 
which followed in 

rriAj set in the neit chapter.) B the fourdi 

which hee b^n hit tauquest. C Moteama.__ ___ 

warn by h« conquer^ Achiotlra, Zo«olaii, Nochiwian, Tecute- 
pec, Zulan, nanmlan, HuiloKyec, Vepatepee, Vzractklocan, ChidiU 
as utacala, Tecaiic, TiadiJiiDliicpac, X^cnochoo, Zinacantlan, HuJzt- 
lan, PiartJai), Mohneo, Zaquamepec, Pipiyoltepcc, ttucyapin, *1 Kpadan, 
Amatlan, Caltepec, Painepr- ^ X 


19, yeeni ([8. yeerc* of hi* raigne, aad that other 
hit Suceestor, whenn Mexico was couqtEcrcd, ai you 

ycere of hia raigne in 
D the instraments of 


^ U 3 ^tocala, Tccanc, ^adunoliicpac, X^pnochcOg Hui^t- 

Tcoazincop TecpjmnhttaT TtochiapaTi, 
^^AcatcpeCg Tlachqniyanhco^ MatinaltepeCg Qui- 
michtepec, Yi^nimeiurt:, Zeimjntcpcq, Qneti- 
oJccpec, CaescomayitlAhcwican, HuexoloiLmy 
XaiapaDj XaJtianhnticOp Yolojiqncciiilflp Atepec, 
MiclJan, Yztidaiip Tllltcpec, ComaJtcpcc, 
XliM lawns Were governed the Caiiqucs 
& FrincipaJE of MeticOt appointed bj the 
Lords of M evi co j for the good defence ^iqd 

government of 
the Tiatiiral] 
people, and for 
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QuiinhtQchco, 

MLiccutl, Tla c a t cirtli a Govemoar, Zonpanep, Xaltpcau, Tiacaiectli a 
GovernDurg Acalhtmcon, TlacochLcctli a Governour, Hnaaac, Yite- 
yocan, CiMtitlto, Hniia^tilbii, Tlacatectli a Govern oar, Tlacochtectli 
a Goveraourg ZozoUnp Poetepec^ Coatlayancham, Acoinahnae, Pnputlaiiy 
Yxtacolco, Chilcoateflccj Tacochtectly a Govcmoiir, Tlacacecatl a 
GovcrnoiLTp OzLoma, Aizacan, Attan, Omcquulvg Tracacoacall a 
GovemDur, TLUancalqai a Governour, Xoconochco, Tecapoutlan. 
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his will and commandernent, but that they were kept and 
wholly fulfilled, because he punished and corrected the 
rebels without remission. 

And in the sixteenth, yeerc of the reignc of Motciuma, 
the Me>dcans had knowledge of certaine Spaniards, which ' ^ 
were discoverers of this New Spaine, that at the end 
of twelve moneths there should come a fleet of Sptaniards 
to overcome and conquer this Country; and the Mexicans 
kept account thereof, and they found it to bee true, for at 
the end of the said twelve moneths was the areivall of the 
said fleet at a Haven of this New Spaine, in the which 
fleet came Don Ferdinando Cortes, Marques del Valle, 
which was the seventeenth yeere of the reign of Mote- 
zuma; and in the eighteenth yeere he made an end of 
the continuance of his Lordship and Raigne: In the which 
yeere he dyed and departed this present life. At the 
time when Motezuma came to his government, he was 
five and thlrtie yeeres old little more or lesse, so that 
at his decease he was three and fiftic yeeres of age. And 
straightway in the yeere after his death, this Citie of 
Mexico, and other Townes adjoyning, were overcotne 
and pacified by the said Marques del Valle, and his 
Confederates. And so this New Spaine was conquered 
and pacified. 


§. IL 

The second part of this Booke contaynmg the par¬ 
ticular Tributes which every Towne subdued 
paid unto the Lords of Mexico. 

Ere follow pictured and intituled the kinds of 
things, that they of Tlatilulco (which at this day 
is called by the Spaniards, Saint James) did pay 
In tribute to the Lords of Mexico, and the said tribute 
summed here, is that which folioweth. 

They were charged for tribute, alwayes to repaire 
the Church called Huiinahuac. Item, fortie gr^t 
Baskets (of the bignessc of halfe a Bushell) of Cacao 
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A tht Temple of HuiEiwhuac. B 20. buket* of Cacao meaJe (the 
Bare and MwJe figured). C ao. more of tie saint C ao. D io. 
E 20. baaietj 0/ Ctiaupinoli. F. 40. poics of Armea of tfiu device. 
G 4JQ, of thU device (likt the former, but that la white with hlacka 
Mieafc«, this yellow), H 1 are eacJi +00, burthena <the eaie aa^ed 
400.) of Mantles. K These fbnre like uato flowres iot signiiie toi^ 
day4 flowre 20, dayea, as they tJ did mhute the 

thing* pictured 2nd Intituled by taiatitwi of the I^rds of Mmeo. 
L 40. Tareeu of this device (to eapreaie the diftrenGe of coIon« 
in each pirticiiiar wrare too tediotu..) N Tlatilulco. The n™es o 
QuiuhtUtw and Moquituii Lords of TlatilnJco are added, because 
in their time* it beeasi 1 as also of Tenoititlan, Ltcoaci 2^ Apayacan 
ID intimate that these two lajrda of Motico or Tennatilian subdneu 
them. The Pictutn of them (as of many Towti» before) were 
omitted < being but such descriptioiu of njen and Townes as yon 
have leene alreadie. 
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ground, with the Meale of Mail (which they 
Chianpinoli) and every Basket had ^xteene hunted 
Almonds of Cacao. Item, other fortie Baskets of Chian- 
pinoli. Item, eight hundred burthens of great Mantd^ 
item, elghtie pieces of Armour, of slight Feathers, and 
as many Targets of the same Feathers, of deices 
& colours as they are pictured. All the which tribute, 
cKcept the said armes and targets they gave every 2+, 
dayes, and the said armea and targets they 
tribute but once in the whole yeere. The said tn u e 
had his beginning since the time of Quauhdatoa 
Moquihuix, which were Lords of Tlatilulco, The ^rds 
of Mexico, which first enjoyned to those of Thtdulco, 
to pay tribute, and to acknowledge their subjection, 

^ere Yzcoat-^l Axiaca^i* 

T He Townes pictured in the two Pieces foUowing, n 

and summed heere by twende three Townes as 
appeared! by the Titles, and they had a chiefe Cover, 
nollr appointed by the Ws of Mexico, 
calcad, although neverthelesse, every Towne had 
Calpixque, which is as it were a Steward *1, I 

whoU Charge was to ^thei the Rents & mbut^ that 
the said Townes did tribute to the Dominion of 
Mexico, and all the said Stewards came to tje said 
Petlacalcatl as their Governor, and the things and 
that the said townes did tribute, are the^ 
follow, 2400- burthens of great 

Yarne Eight hundred burthens of little Mantles, nch 
attyre, of colours as they are 

hundred burthens of Maxtlac, which serwd for little 
clothes. Foure hundred burthens of HiupJes and 
N^uas, aU the which they gave for tribute every sixc 

Item, They gave five pieces of Armour, of rich 
Feathers, and as m^y Targets of the colours and 

devices as they are pictured. _ 

Item, They did tribute seventie pieces of Armour ot 
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prcit L A piece d! 

yeerely. M A Tat^ of rich 
Armour of thu device of ritt 
Fedthen of diij device, P A 


P^acalcad i Govcrnoiir (tlie pictures of men and Eowncs arc heare 
and in the faQowmg amjttcd, bcin^ no ocfecr then as yxm hare aLreadie 
uene). Tbc lownea ate Xaxzipan, Vopico^ TepetJacakot Tccdloapsm^ 
Tcpcchpan, Teqtsemecan, Hui^lo PnchcOp Colhna^ncOf Cbzotlan^ 
Tepepukn* Olac, Acapan^ CuitJahnac, Tezcaccip Mc^qula, Aochpanco^ 
Tzapodtlan, Xico^ TojraCp TecaJcti, TLacoiinhco, NextitJaD. 

A 400. burTheiL& of M^tlac of thu worke^ which be little clothes- 
B 400, biirthcxis of Naguas^ and Huipilcs of thii worke. C 400. 
burthens of great Mantels, D 400. burthens □£ great Mantels. E 400^ 
baithcuj of great Mantda^ F 400, bnrthens of little Mantek* of this 
wofke each SlviGion df sererail colonir, Rech Yeilow^ Greene, 

G 400. burthens of lltde Manteb of this wcrkc; H 40Q+ barth^ru of 
great Mnntek I 400, burthens of great Mantek K 400. burthens of 

df Armour of this device of rich Feathers 
rich Feathers of this device N A piece of 
Feathers yecrcly, O A Target of lich 
piece of Armonr of rich Feathers of this 
dwcc jeerety, Q A Targec of rich Feathers of this device. R A piece 
of Annour of rioh Feathersp of chia derice yeerely. S A Target of rich. 
Feathers of this device. 


great 


Feathen of 
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Feathers of small account^ and aa many Targets of the 
colours and devices as they' are pictured. 

Item, They tributed one Troxts of Frisoies, and 
another Troxe of Chian, and another Troxe of Mayz, 



[ILL V* 

io 3 i.] 


A A piece of Armour of lich Prathers of this dcFLCc yeerely, B A 
Target of ddi fcathcri of iHis device. G so, piettt of Armour of dhi* 
device yeerely^ they were of red feachci^ D 20, Targeta of Others 
of this drdcc, B aa pieces of Armour of ftatiicn of thw dodcc 
yecrcljN F iq+ of feathers. G 20, pieces of Armour of chii 

device^ blue, of Ught feathers yerrdy. H 20+ Tarfct^ of featbesi^ of 
thix dCTEce. 1 A Troitc of Fruoles and Chkn^ one of the One Itiud 
;md, and another of the other kind. K A Troie of Maiz md 
anotlier of Guautlb which ia &eed of Bledoi. 
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and another of Guautli, ^hich is the seed of Btedos^ 
All the which things of the ^id Armour and Targets^ 
and Troxes of Frisoles^ and the other seeds the said 
Townes did pay for tribute once every yeere^ 

^T^Hese Townes pictured and named^ ensuing and 
A sumnied heere, are sbee and twentlc townes, wherein 
from the time of their conquests by the Lords of Mexico, 
they had set Calpixques, as it were Bayliflfes in every 
of them, and in the principal! Towne a Govemour bare 
rule above all the rest, because he should mayntalne 
them in peace and justice^ and make them performe 
their tributes, and that they should not rebed. The 
tributes that all the said townes hereafter contayned, did 
pay together, are these which follow- 

Two thousand burthens of great Mantels twisted. 
Item, 1200* burthens of Canahuac, which be rich Mantel&i 
wherewith the Lords and Casiques were clothed of the 
colours as they arc pictured. Item, 4O0. burthens of 
Maxdacd, whi^ be little clothes^ Item, 400- burthens 
of Huipiles and Naguas^ all the which they paid for 
tribute twice a yeere. Item, they gave more tribute 
three pieces of Armour garnished with rich feathers, and 
as many Targets of the colours and devices as they are 
pictured^ the which they gave in the space of one yeere* 
Item, one hundred pieces of Armour garnished with 
feathers of small value, and as many Targets of the 
devices and colours as they are hereafter pictured, the 
which they tributed once a yeere. Item^ foure great 
Troxes of wood, full, the one of Frisoles, and another 
of Chian, and another of Maiz, and another of Guautli, 
which is the seed of BlethoSp Every Troxe might con- 
tayne foure or five thousand Hanegas, the which th^ 
tributed once a yeere. 

Acolmecalt, Calipixque, Acolhuacan, Huifil^i ToIoU 
^:inco, Tlac^ahnalco, Tepechpa* Aztaquemeca, Teacalco, 
Tonanitla, Zenpoalan, Tepetlaoztoc, Achnatepec, Ti^atep, 
Contlan, Yxquenecan, Matixco, TeneazcalafMn, Tyzain- 
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can, Tepctlapan, CatiahtJalco, Tecoyncan, Tlaquilpan, 
Quauhqucinecan, Epai^u'mcaii, Ameyalco, Quauhyocaii, 
Ecatepec. 



A +00. baithcns pf Manieli of this colour (red) and worJte 
(edged Blue, Greene, Red, and Veliow). B +00, bnadles of 
Mantch flf tbi} worke (Bkcke and While}, C Twenlie 
pieces of Ames of rich feathen pf ihii worke. ^ 

A FoUowing rwo Trnie* of Frisoles and Chian. B two 
Troxes, the one of Maiz, the other of Hnautli (theif come.) 
The rest are omitted in Picture, becing resembled as the 
fonner, and for the Hutoiie yon have it before. 


T He townes pictured and named, and numbred here 
are slxteene townes, the which townes did pay for 
tribute to the Lords of Mexico, the things pictured and 
intituled. And because they should be i^ed and 
governed, the Lords of Mexico had set Calpbcques in 
every town, and above all them for Governour, a prin- 
cipall man of Mexico; the Calpbiques also were men of 
Mexico ; which was done by the said Lords for the 
securitie of the townes, that they should not rebdl, and 
also because they should minister Justice, and live in 
polide. And the said Tributes that the said townes gave 
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as appearcth hy the said Pictures, and summed heere are 
those which follow. 

First, they did tribute twdve hundred burthens of great 
Mantels of twisted Yame. ^ 

Item, Eight hundred burthens of smalJ white MauteE, 
ot the appardl which they did weare. 

ltenj,Twdve hunted burthens of small white xMantds, 
nchly wrought, which is apparel] that the Lords and 
l^asiques did weare^ 

Item Foure hundred burthens of Maxtlactlc, which are 
dmaJl clothes that they weare. 



A Eight ihi.y«nd dintej of Piper, of the Counuty. 
B Foure huodmj XiariB, or Cup^a of thn 
C Foore hundied of thu worfce. J> Foure hand™! of thh 
worta E Foure hnadred of thb worte. F Foare h b adred 
of ^18 worfce. The coloim are Yellow and Rei The rest 
no presenting iq Picture, beeing but aj fomiefly b 


Iten^ Foure hundred burthens of HnlpUes and Naguas, 
which IS appareQ for women, aU the which they trtbute 
twice a yeere; so that they gave tribute every sixe 
moneths. ^ 

tribute eight pieces of Armour, and as 
many argets garnished with rich fijathers of divers 
colours as they are pictured, the which they paid for 
tribute once a yeere. 

Item, Foure great Troxes of wood, full of Maiz and 
Fnsoles, and Chian, and Huaudi, which is the seed of 
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Blethos, every Troxe might contaync 5000, Hanegas or 
Bushels, the which they did tribute once a yecrc. 

Item, Eight Reames of Paper^ of the Cooutrey, which 
they tributed twice a ycere ; so that in all it was every 
yeere six teen e thousand sheets of Paper* 

Item, In every tribute ^ooo. Xicharas, or drinking 
Cups, which they gave twice a yeete^ 

The Townes were Quauhnahuac, Teocaldnco, Chim- 
alcOj Hulcdlapan, Acatlicpac, Xoehitepec, Miacatla, 
Molotla, Coatlan^ Xtuh tepee, Xoxoutla, Amacoztidan, 
Yztian, Ocpayucan, Yztepec, Atllcholoayan* 

T He townes following, and numb red here are six and 
twentie, which did pay tribute of the things pictured 
and enrituled to the Lords of Mexico and likewise there 
was resident a Govemour, and Mexican Calipixque, as 
in the other townes afore mentioned, which were ordained 
by the Lords of Mexico, And the tributes that they 
payedt appearing by the Pictures are these which follow. 
First, they did tribute 400* burthens of Maxtlactle, 
w^hich are Httle dothes. Item* 400. burthens of Nagoas 
& Huipiles, appareU for women. 2400. burthens 

of great Mantles, of twisted yarne. Item, Soq* burthens 
of rich Mantles, that the Lords and Principals of Mexico 
were clothed with, of the colours as they are pictured* 
Item, 2000* Xicatas varnished, of the colours as they 
be pictured. Item, 8000. Reames of Paper of the 
Counirey^ ad the which they gave in every tribute, 
which was every six moneths. Item, They tributed 4O. 
pieces of Armour, and as many Targets garnished with 
slight feathers died of divers colours^ as appeareth by 
the Pictures. Item, Six pieces of Armour, and as many 
Targets garnished with rich feathers of the devices and 
colours as they be pictuTcd, Item, Foure great Troxca 
of wood like those aforesaid, ful of Maiz, and Frisoles, 
and Chian, and Guautli, ad the which they tributed once 
a yeere. 

The townes names are Huaxtepec^ Xoxhimllcajfinco, 
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Quauhtlan, Achuehueopan, AnenequilcOj Olintcpec, 
QuauhnitIjTCCo, Zonpanco, Hulzilapan, Tlaltitcapan, Coa- 
calco, yzamatitla Tepoztian, Yanhtepec, Yacappichtia. 
Tlajrarapati, Xaloztoc, Tecpazino, Nepopoalco, Atiatlauca, 
Totolapan, Amilzmco, Adhuelic. 



A B C D E ^ each of them fburc hundred or 

Cup-dishis. 

F Eight shccu of Paper, the Pictures of the rest 

are Oirtitted. 


T H« Townes pictured and named here are seven, 
which paid tribute to the Lords of Mexico, as in 
the other parts aforesaid have beene mentioned, and 
the things they tributed are these that follow. 

First, Foure hundred burdens of Mantels of rich 
workes; and foure hundred burdens of plaine Mantels, 
of the color as they be pictured. Item, Foure thousand 
Petates, which arc Mats, and other foure hundred 
backes with their seates made of Segs and other Herbs, 
the which they did tribute every six moneths. Item, 
Two peeces of Armour, and as many Targets gar¬ 
nished with rich Feathers of the devices and colours as 
they be pictured. Item, Fortie peeces of Armour, and 
as many Targets, garnished with sleight F<athers. 
hem, Foure great Troxes of wood of the bignesse of 
those aforesaid, full of Maiz, Frisoles, Chian and 
Guandy, which they gave for tribute once a yeare. 

The Townes are Quauhtitian, Tehuiloyocan, Ahuex- 
□yocan, Xalapan, Tepoxaco, Cuezeomo huacan, Xilofinco. 
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A Foure IkiLddreE! hurEhutu oT of thh worke 

(i^vlourcd with Rcd^ Vsllowr etc.) B Foure hutidj^d 
burthens of Mantles of this worke (Bbckc and White.) 

C Founc heudred burthenj of this worke (aU White.) 

D Foure thousaiid Mats 8/l fburc thaosand E^ckes: the 
numbet is ietiTnated by the hgures followiog, iomen^hat like 
eares of Conte, eidi of which slgnlSeth fburc hendred. 

T Hc Townes pictured and named are tenne, which 
did paie tribute to the Lords of Mexico, as afore 
said, and the things that they did tribute doe follow, 
First, eight hundred burdens of rich Mantles, and 



A Foare hundred Pots of chickie Hanic of Magura : this 
is, fbr the novel] figure picturedp the rear noi^ being ^ ihc 
former in chcEr forme. 

wrought as appeareth by the titles and pictures. Item, 
Foure hundred burdens of white Mantles, with their 
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border of blacke and white* Item^ Eight hundred 
burdens of white Mantles. Item, Foiire hundred 
burdens of Naguas and HuipUes. Iterij Foure 
hundred great Pots of thicicc Hotiie of Maques: all the 
which they mbuted every sixe moneths* Item, They 
did tribute two peeces of Armour, garnished with rich 
Feathers, and as many Targets of rich Feathers, of 
the devices as they be pictured and intituled. Item, 
Fortie peeces of Armour, garnished with slight Feathers, 
and as many Targets, of the devices as they are pic¬ 
tured. Item, Foure great Troxes of wood, of the 
bignesse of those that are signified in the parts before, 
the one of Maiz, and the other of Frisoles, another of 
Chian, and another of Guantli seede of Biedos. All 
the which they tributed once a yeara. The Townes 
are Axocopan, Atenoo, Tetepatico, Xochichiuca, Temo- 
huayan, Tezeatepec, Myzquianhnala, Yzmyquilpan, 
na^tiifilpar, Tecpatepec* 

T He number of the Townes ensuing, are seven, and 
they did tribute to the Lords of Mexico, after 
the order declared in the parts aforesaid; and the 
things which they did tribute are those which follow. 

First, Foure hundred burdens of Mantels of rich 
workes, which was apparell that the Lords and Caciques 
did put on. Item, Foure hundred burdens of white 
Mantels, with their borders of white and black. Item, 
Eight hundred burdens of great Mantels of twisted 
Yarne. Item, Foure hundred burdens of Chalk, all the 
which they did tribute every six moneths. Item, they 
did tribute two peeces of Armour garnished with rich 
Feathers, and two Targets, as appeareth by the devices 
and pictures. Item, Fortie peeces of Armor, and as 
many Targets garnished with slight Feathers, as 
appeareth by the pictures, devices and titles. Item, 
Foure great Troxes of wood, of the bignesse of those 
before, the one full of Maiz, another of Frisoles, 
another of Clian, and another of GuautU; aU of the 
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which they' did tribute once a yearc. The Townes are 
Atotonilco, Guapalcalco, Quecalmacan, Acocoleo, Tdiuch- 
nec, Otlazpan, Xalac. 



A 400. burthens of Chulhc or Liice: the marke on the 
tap lignificth 400. the figure w the forme of their burthen. 
Ocher figures ocedc aot b# presented. 

T He number of the Townes following, arc nine, 
according as they be pictured and named. And 
they paid tribute as folioweth^ 

r irst^ foure hundred burdens of Mantels of rich 



A 400. Pots of Houic of Magueir pdd every six raanthi. 

workeSj which the Lords and Caslques did put on. 
Ttctn, Foure hundred burdens of white Mantris^ with 
their edge of white and bkeke. Item, eight hundred 
burdens of white Mantels of Enequen. Item^ Foure 
hundred Pots of thlcke Honie of Maguez. All the 
which they tributed every six moneths^ Item^ Two 
peeces of Armour, and as many TargecSi garnished 
XV 449 ^ ^ 
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with rich Feathers^ of the colours and devises aa the^ 
be pictured & intituled* Item^ threescore peeces of 
Armor^ and as many Targets ^ garnished with dight 
Feathers, of the colours and devisea as they be entituled 
and pictured* Item^ Foure great Troxes of wood, of 
the bignessc aforesaid full, the one of Mays, and 
another of Frisoles, another of Chian, and another of 
Gnautly, All the which they tributed once a yeare. 
^he Townes are Hueypuchtla^ Xalac, Tequixcuiac^ 
Tetlapanaloyan, Xicalhuacan* Xomeyocan, Acayocan^ 
Tezcatcpetonco, Atoepan, 

T Hc number of the Townes following be six: and 
they paid tribute as foUoweth* 

Firetj Eight hundred burdens of rich Mantels 
apparel that the Lords of Mexico did cloath themselves 
with, as appeared! in the said side by the pictures and 





A Fvare hundred burtlieiM of rieJi MantlH of thu worke. fl Peroro 
hiuidrcd bimhen? of rich A^laateliE of thla wortt C Two imiEcs» oae 
of MajB, the ocher of CkkoH D T^p tmiea, the one of Friwlea, the 
other of Giwatli. Other picturei are omitted, being like the foTTner. 
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titles* Item, One thousand six hundred burdens of 
white Mantels of Enequen; all the which they did 
tribute to the Lords of Mexico every six moneths. 
Item, Foure peeces of Armour, and as many Targets^ 
garnished with rich Feathers of the colours and devises 
as they are pictured and intituled. Item, Foure great 
Troxes of wood, of the bignesse of the other, ftuUi of 
Maiz, Frisolesj Chian, and Guautly* All the which 
they did tribute once a yeare. The Townes are 
AtotonilcOj Acaxochitla, Xuachquecaloyan, Hueyapan^ 
Itzlhuinquilocan, Tulanclngo. 

T He number of the Townes are seven : and they paid 
tribute as followeth* First* 400. burthens of verj' 
rich Naguas and Huipiles, which is apparell for women, 
[tern, 400. burthens of rich Mantels, Lords apparell. 
Item* 40a burthens of Naguas wrought. Item, Boo. 
burthens of rich Mantels* Item, 400* burthens of rich 
small Mantels. Item, 4Q0* btirthens of Mantels drawne 



A 40c. burtbtna of Very rich Na^ja and B 400. bmrthcns 

uf rich Man tell of thii workc. C 400, burthens of Naguai of ihia 
worltc, D 400. borthciu of rich Manuds df this workc. E 40QL hnrthena 
of rich Mantels of this workc, F A live Eagie that th^ brou|bt iu every 
tribmc, three, other time? fonre^ and other times more or tescn 
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thixiugh the middle with red: aU the which they tri- 
buted every sixe moneths* 

ItciTij A living Eagle* two, three, or more, according as 
they could hnde them^ Item, two pieces of Armour 
and two Targets, garnished with rich feathers, of the 
device and colour as they are pictured. Item, Foure 
great Troxes of wood, full of Maiz, Frisolcs, Chian, and 
Guautli : all the which they tributed once a yecre. The 
townes names are Xilotepec, Tkchco, Taayanalqullpa, 
Mychnaloyau, Tepetitlan, Acaxochytla, Tecocauhtlan. 

T He number of the Townes following are thirteenc. 
And they payed tribute as folioweth. 

First, Boo. burthens of rich small Maudes of this 
worke, as they be pictured. Item, Boo. burthens of 
smalli of Enequen: ^ the which they did tribute every 
aixe moneths. 



A 400. liiirthcms of woal A 400. burtheai. of wood. A 4C0. 
bnrtiifrna gf wood. B 400. great beimea, or pices of tiinber, B 4DC. 
great beams, B 400. C 400. great planks of dmber. C 

400. grtac phnkes gf timbeT. C 400. great bganh of limber. D 400. 
ijnartcr? of Utnber. D 40Q. quarters of timber, D 400. qturlen of 
timber. 
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Item, A piece of Armour and a Target garnished with 
rich feathers. Item^ Fortie pieces or Amour and as 
many Targets garnished with slight feathers: the which 
Armour they tribated once a yeere. 

Item, Fourc great Troxes of wood of the bignesse 
aforesaid, full of Maiz, Frisoles, Chian, and GuautLvt 
which likewise they tributed once a yeere* 

Item, 1200* burthens of wood, which they tributed 
every foare dayes. Item, izoo. great Beames of Timber, 
which they tributed every foure dayes. Item, 2400. great 
Boards or Planks, which they tributed every foure dayes. 
The Townes are, Quahneocan, Teepa* Chapolnoloyan, 
Tlalatlauco, Acaxochic, Ameyalco,Ocotcpcc,HuizquiIocan, 
Coatepee, QuauhpanQayan, Tlalachco, Chichdquauhda, 
Huitzigilapan. 

T He number of the townes pictured are twelve* And 
they tributed as followeth* First, 400^ burthens 
of Cotton-wooll, Mantles white with an edg:e of Greene, 

A 40c. barthciu of 
Qatian - wooIl-nmidB 
of this worke. B 400. 
burtbeai af Mamies 
of Encqaen, of tfaJ^ 
worke. 


C Twd Troia,. the 
&nc i?f Mail, and the 
other of Chiau. D 
Two Trotoi of Fri' 
soles Sa Guautly^ E 
Two Troao, the one 
of Maia^ and the 
ocho' of Chian. 


Yellow, Red, and Olive colour. Item, 400. burthens of 
Mantles of Enequen, wrought and spotted, with Red, 
White and Bla^e. Item, tioo. burthens of white 
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Mantles of Enequen: all the which they tributed every 
six moneths. Item, two pieces of Armour, and as majiy 
Targets garnished with nch feathers of the colours and 
devices as they are pictured. Item, twende pieces of 
Armourj with as many Targets^ garnished with slight 
feathers of the colours and devices as they are pictured^ 
Item, she great Troxes of wood of the bignesse afore¬ 
said, full of Frisoles* Maiz, Chian, and Guautly; All 
the which they tributed once a yccrc. 

The townes names are Tuluca, Calixdahnacan* Xical- 
tcpcc, Tepedhuiacajij My tepee, Capulteopan, Metepec, 
Cacalomaca, Calymayan, Teotetemeo, Zepernaxalco, Zo~ 
quitiE^lnco^ 

[HL Vp ^1 'He number of the townes intituled and pictured* 
joS^. X sixe. And they paid tribute as followeth. 

First, they did tribute Boo. burthens of rich Mantels 
of Enequen* of the workes as they be pictured A. 

Item, 40Q. burthens of Cotton-wooll Mantles rich, 
of the worke as they be pictured* B. 

Item, 400. rich Mandes of Enequen* of this worke 
pictured. C. 



Item. 2000. Loaves of fine white Salt refined & ntade 
in long moulds* as letter D each of which signific 4Q0. 
(as the Earc above declares,) It was spent only for the 
Lords of Mexico, ail the which they tributed every sbte 
moncths- 

Item, a piece of Armor with a Target of rich feathers, 
of the colours and devices as they be pictured* Itemg 
Twentle pieces of Armour* and as many Targets gar- 
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nished with slight tethers of the devices and colours 
as they are pictured- Item, Foure great Troxes of wood, 
of the bigiiesse of those before fiiU of Maiz^ Frisoles, 



Chiau^ and Guautly* All the which they Iributed once 
a yeere. 

The Townes, Ocuikn, Tenantinco, Tequaloyan, Tcna- 
tinho, Coatcpec, Zincozcar. 

T He number of the townes pictured are three. And 
they paid tribute as foDoweth. Firstj i^oo. burthens 
of ^eat white Mantles of Enequen, ABC. 



Item I 400. burthens of wrought Mantles of Enequen, 
all the which they tributed every slxc moneths. 

Item, They tributed once a yeere eight great Troxes 
of wood, of the bignesse aforesaid, two of Maiz, two of 
Frisoles, two of Chian, and two of Guautly, The townes 
were Malynalco, Zonpahnacan, Xocotitlan. 
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T He number of the Townes following are ten. of si 
hot Countrey, and they paid tribute as foUoweth. 
First, 400. burthens of rich Mantles made of Cotton- 
wool!, of the worke as they be pictured. Item, 40Q. 
burthens of Naguas and Huipiles. Itemj I2oo. burthens 
of white Mantle of smooth and safe Enequen. All the 
which they did tribute every six moneths- 





A 100. pot 3 of Houcy, rhe marke 
aver tach pal significth the number 
of twendfi. 

B 40OL B^skeu of Copall rclined. 

C SOdo. lump of Copdl unrefined, 
wrapped in the li:avc$ of a Date Tnee: 
the upper Jigure SEgnifiech die C&plh 
ihc later (like r Pur* vridi tutee 
TifiieUs nr Tajrgeti auneied) ia the 
Character of eight thoufand, ia bclbre 
m the aheetn of Fnper U aeene. 


Item, loo» pots of Bees Honey* Item, 1200, Xicaras 
varnished YcUdw. item, 400, Baskets of white Copalc 
for perfumes. Item, 8000, lumpes of unrefined Copale, 
wrapt in the leaves of a Palme tree. All the which they 
tributed every 400. dayes. Item, Two pieces of Armour, 
and as many Targets garnished with rich feathers, of the 
device and colour as they are pictured. Item, Two great 
Troxes of wood of the bignesse of those aforesaid, full, 
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tht one of Msizi, and the other of Chians All the which 
thejr doe tribute once a yeere. 

The Townes are, Tlachco, Acamylixtlahuacan, Chon- 
talcoatlani Teticpac, Nochtepec^ Teodiztocan, Tkmacaza- 
pan^ TepexahnaJeo, Tzicapu^alco, Tetenanco. 


T He number of the Townes of the hot Countrey 
pictured, are fourteene Townes, And they paid 
tribute as foDoweth, 

First, 400. burthens of quilted Maudes. Item, 4 ^- 
burthens of Maiitles striped with bkeke and white. Item^ 
400. burthens of rich Mantles. Item, 400^ burthens of 
Naguas and Huipiles. kenn, 400* burthens of white 




e<D0o5o03C>^ 

•Mzx)ooocx:x)^ 

»=KZ)0000000^ 

®'^<DOODCXOCf^ 

^=<dozxx:xcdoc>^ 



A Ttc Hjtcfiets, the f^rme below, the padsber aboye, 
each tigntfyipg 20. B 400. little Bankers of white CopaU- 
C Five string of Clones, D Sooo, lumpi of CppaU uflttfijied. 
E too, Pota of Honey, 


Mantles. Item, i6oO. burthens of great Mantles. Alt 
the which they did tribute every sikc moneths. 

Item, They tributed lOO. Hatchets of Copper. Item, 
izoo. Xicaras of yellow varnish. Item, 200. pots of 
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c. 1525. 

Bees Honey, item, 400. little baskets of while Copall 
for Perfumes, Item, 8000. lumps of Copall unrefined, 
which iras spent likewise for Perfumes. All the which 
they tributed every fours dayes. 

Item, Two pieces of Armour, with their Xargets gar¬ 
nished with rich feathers of this device^ as they be 
pictured. Item, Twentie pieces of Armour with their 
Targets, ^rulshed with slight feathers. 

Item, Five strings of rich Bead-stones, which they call 
Chalchihnid. Item, Foure great Troxes of wood, of 
the bignesse of those before fiiU of Maiz, Frisolcs, 
Chian, and Guautly; all the which they tributed once 
a yeere. 

The TownM names are Tepequacuilco, Chilapan, 
Ohnapan, Huitzoco, Tlacfumaiacac, Yoallan, Cocolan, 
Atenanco, Chilacachapan, Telogoapan, Oztoma, Ychcliteo- 
pan, AJahuiztlan, Cue^alan, 


^ * '^ioqt) I number of the Townes of the hot Countreles 

jL pictured, and Intituled in the next division, are 
twelve. And they paid tribute as foUoweth. 

^ First, sixteene hundred burthens of great IMantles, lifted 
with Orange-tawjiie, as is seene in the letters A B C D 
each marked 40Q. Item, I400 burdens of great Mantles 
of twisted yarne. Item, 400. burthens of Cacao, of 
brown colour as in letter E. Item, 400. packes of 
Cotton-wooll, marked Letter F, Item, 400. Conchas, 
which are red shels of the Sea, (marked G H. each 
400.) after the fashion of Veneras, all the which they 
tributed every sixe moneths. 

-1 townes are Cihcatlan, Colima, Panotlan, Nochcoc, 

Yztapan,PetIatlan, Xihiiacan, Apancalecan, Co?ohnipilecan, 
Coyucac, Zacatulan, Xolochuthyan. 
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T He number of the Townes, of die hot Countreyes 
pictured following arc 14. and they payed tribute 
as foUoweth. First, 4CX3* burthens of Nagtm and Hul- 
pilcs. Item, 400* burthejis of Mantles striped with red. 
Item, 800, burthens of great Mantles, Item, Boo. 
Xicaras, which they call Tecomates of the best, wherein 
they drinke Cacao, all the which they tributed every 
sixe raojieths. Item, Two pieces of Amour, with their 
Targets garnished with rich feathers of the device and 
colour as they are pictured. 

Item, Twenty Xicaras foil of Gold in powder, and 
every Xic^ra might contayne two handfuls, with both 
hands letter D. 

Item^ tenne Plates of Gold of faure fingers broad, 
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and three quarters of a yard long, and as thicke as 
Parchment figured hecre^ A B C, all the which they 
tributed once a yecre. 




3 

3 


□ 



3 



The townes names Tlapati, Xocatlaiit Ychcatepecpan, 
x^maxac, Ahuacatia, Acocozpan, Yoalan, Ocoapan, Huit- 
zamcla, Acuitlapan, Mal^naltepec, Totomixtlahuacan, 
Tetenajico, Chtpedan. 

T He towns named, is called Tlalcocauhtitlan, a hotte 
towne with the other seven towties in the first 
pardcion^ did pay tribute aa folio weth. 

First, 400. burthens of great Maudes. 

Item, too. pots of Bees hony. 

Item, Twentie pannes of Teco^ahuitl, which is a yellow 
varnish wherewith they painted themselves (here figured. 
Letter A) which they tributed every six moneths. 

Item, A piece of Arroottr with a Target garnished with 
rich feathers, which they tributed once a yeere. 

The Townes are, Tlalcocauhtitlan, Tolymany, Quauhte- 
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coma, Ychcatlan, Tepojtidan, Achnap^mco, Mltzinco, 
Cacatla. 


JL ID 
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T He Townes pictured and Intituled in the second 
partition, are sixe, and they being of a hot Countrey, 
tributed as foUoweth. 

First, 400. burthens of great Mantles. Item, Fortie 
great Belles of Copper. Itenij Foure Copper Hatchets : 

Both represented in the Picture^ C Bels D Hatchets* 

Item, One hundred Pots of Bees Honie; all the [III. v. 
which they tiibuted every six moneths. Item, A peece 
of Armour with a Target of rich Feathers, Item, A 
little Panne full of small Turkess Stones: figured letter T^rhy j/oihj, 
B. All the which they tributed once a yeare. 

The Townes names are Quianhteopan, Olynalan, 
Quauhtecomatla, Quaiac, Ychcatk, Xala* 

T He Townes pictured and intituled in the third 
partition, are six Townes of the hot Countrie ; and 
they did tribute as foUoweth. 

First, 40D. burdens of great Mantels. Item, 100, 

Pots of Bees Honie, which they tributed every sixe 
moneths. Item, A pecce of Armour with his Target 
garnished with rich Feathers, of the device and colour 
as it is pictured. Item, Fortie Plates of Gold, of the GtM, 



A,0. 

c. ijas. 
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bignesse of a Cake, aud a fijiger thicke, figured letter 
Each Cake with hia vane intiTnating twenty. Item, 
Tenne halfe faces of rich blew Turkey Stones. 

Ttem, A great Trusse full of the said Turkey Stones; 
giired letter F, All tht which they tnbuted once 2. 
yeare* 



The sine Townes are Yoaltepec, XfinacaJeo^ Tzila- 
E^aapan, Patlanalan, Yxicayan, Ychcaatoyac. 

T He number of the Townes following are six, and 
they paid tribute as foUoweth. First, Soo. burdens 
of great Mantels, which they tributed every six moneths. 
Rem, they tributed two peeces of Armour with their 
Targets, garnished with rich Feathers of the colours as 
Jey are pictured. Item, Eight great Troxes, of the 
bignesse of those before, fbll of Malz, Frizoles, Chian, 
and Gmutly, Item, Foure great Troxes of wood, of the 
said bignessCj full of Maiz, All the which they tributed 
once a yeare. The Townes are Chaleo, Tecmilco, 
Tepuztkn, Xocoyol tepee, Maly nal tepee, QuauxumuJeo. 

number of the Townes of the hot Countries 
pictured in the next partition are two and twenty i 
and in every Towne there was placed Mexican calpixques, 
Md the same order, rule, and government as In the other 
Towucs and Provinces heretofore declared. And so is it 
to be ^derstood was the state and government of all the 
other Townes hereafter named, though for brevities sake 
It is not rehearsed any more. And the things which 
these Townes did pay for tribute to the Lords of Mexico, 
are these following, 
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First, They tributed 4000. burdens of Lime, Item, 
4000. burdens of Massie Cane Staves, which they called 
Odatl, Item, Sooo. burdens of Canes, whereof the 
Mexicans made Darts for the wars. Item, 800, Deere 



E Sooo. bnrtlieiii of Catic? to juAkc D^irts. F Bdoo+ 
burthens of Ac^yctl. G zoo. C^oxdes^ 

Skins* Item^ 8000. burdens of Acayatl, which are 
Perftimcs which the Indians use for the mouth. Item, 
aoo. Cacaxtles, which are frames like to Pannds, where- 
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with the Indians carry burdens on their backes : all the 
which they tnbuted every foure dayes. Item, Foure 
great Troxes of wood of the measures and greatnessc of 
those before declared^ full, two with Maiz and two with 
Frisoles, the which they tributed once a yearc. 

The Townes names are Tepcacan, Quechulac, Teca- 
machalco, AcatzincOj Tecalco, Yccohinanco, Qtiauhtinchan, 
Chictlan^ QuatlatUnhcan, Tcpixicj Ytzucan, Quauhque- 
chulan, Teonochtitlan^ Huechuedanj TetenancOj Coat- 
TeopantlanzJnco, Xpatlan* Naoochtlarij ChiJtccplntlan, 
Oztotkpechco^ Atczcahuacan. 


[m. V. 

1094,1 


T He number of the Townes of the warme and 
temperate Countries pictured and intituled in the 
next figures are eleven ^ and that which they did tribute 
tolloweth* 


First, 400. burdens of quilted Mantels of rich worke. 
Itein, 400+ burdens of Mantels striped red and white. 
Item, 400. burdens of Mantels striped red and blacke^ 
Item, 4C0. burdens of Maxtlacd, which served the 
Indians for little cJoathes, or girdles. 

Item, 400. burdens of Gulpiles. and Naguas. AH the 
which they tributed to che Lords of Mexico every six 
moneths. 

Item, They tributed two pieces of Armour, and as 
many Targets, garnished with rich Feathers, of the 
colours and devises as they are pictured ; letter A* 
Item, Two strings of the Bead-stones of Chalchihnitl; 
rich Stones, greene s letter B. hem, 800. hands full of 
large and rich greene Feathers, which they call Quecaly, 
letter D. Item, A peecc of Tlalpilony of rich Feathers, 
which served for a royal] Banner, of the fkshion pictured : 
letter F. ^ 

sacks of Gralnc, which they the Graine 
^ ' of Cochinilla: Letter C. Item, Twenty Xicaras of Gold 
in dil3t, of the finest i letter E. AII the which thev 
[III. V. tributed once a yeare. 

1095.] The Townes names are Coayxtlahuacao, Texopau* 
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Tamagoladan, Zancuitlan^ Tepuzcululan, Nochiztlan, 
Xaltepec, TamafoLin^ MictUti, Cooxomalo, Cuicatla. 


<<X 3 COO!>^ 

<<XCsXX^ 




T He number of the Townes of warme and temperate 
Countries, pictured and entituled in the next dm- 
sion, are eleven Townes: And they tributed as followeth. 

First* They did tribute 400, burthen of qiulted Mantels 
of rich worke. Item, Soo. burthens of great Mantels, 
the which they tributed to the Lords of Mexico every 
six moneths. Item They tributed fbure great Troxeg of 
wood, of the bignesse of those aforesaid, full, two of 
them with Maiz, another with Frisoles, and another with 
Chian. Item, Twenty plates of fine Gold, of the bignesse 
of a middle dish, and an inch thicke : letter A. Item, 
Twenty Sackes of Grains of Cochin ilk; letter B, All 
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CcitMtrifs, 


C^Mwii/a. 
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the which they did tribute once a yeare* The-Townes 
are Coyolan, £dan, Qiiauxilotitlan, Guauxacac, Camotlan, 
Teocuidatlan, Quautzontepec, Octlan, Tcticpac, TUJcuc- 
chahnayan, Macuibtochic. 



f "’Lachtjuianco, Achiotlaiii and Capodan, are three 
. warme Countries. And the things 

which they did tribute to the Lords of Mexico^ are those 
that follow. First, 4, burdens of grrat Mantels^ which 
they did tribute every six moneths. Item, They tributed 



a piece of Armor with a Target, garnished with rich 
Feathers of the colours pictured. Item, Twenty Xicaras 
of fine Gold in Powder : letter A. Item, Five Sacks 
of Graine of Cochinilla: letter D. Item, 400. hand fuJs 
of rich gneene Feathers, which they call Que^aly: letter 
C al the which they tributed once a yeare. 
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T Ho number of the Townes of warme and temperate 
Countries, pictured and intituled in the next figure, 
are two and twentie. And the things which they ;did 
tKbute to the Lords of Mexico, are these that follow. 


c. 15Z5. 
[HI. T. 

1096,] 





First, they did tribute i6cxi. burthens of rich Mantels, 
apparell which the Lords and Casiques did weare. Item, 
800, burthens of Mantels listed with red, white, and 
greene. Item, 400. burthens of Naguas and Huipiles : 
all the which they tributed every slice moneths. Item, 
They tributed a piece of Armour with a Target garnished 
with rich feathers, with this device of a Bird and colours 
as arc pictured letter A. Item, a Target of gold, letter B. 
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Emtraii 

titTin. 


[TH. t. 

1097.] 
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Item, a device for Armour like a wirg of rich yellow 
feathers, letter O. Item, 2 Diadem of gold of the iashion 
as is pictured letter D. Item, a border of gold for the 
head of a baud breadth, and of thickncsse as parchment, 
letter E. Item, two strings of Bsades, and a collar of 
gold F G. Item, three great rich stones of Chalchjhnid 
H I K. Item, three strings of round beadcs rich stones 
of Chalchihnitl L M N. Item, foure strings of beadcs of 
CKalchihnitI, rich stones. Item, twentie Bc^otcs of cleerc 
Amber garnished with gold, letter T. Item, other 
twentie Begotes of Beriles or cristall V. Item, 80. 
handfuls of greene rich feathers, which they call Qucfaly 
VV. Item, foure pieces of greene rich feathers like hands 
full, garnished with yellow rich feathers P Q R S. Item, 
8000. hands full of rich Turquesed feathers a. Item, 
80CO. hands full of rich red fltathers b. Item, Sooo. 
hands full of rich greene feathers c. Item, 100. Pots 
or Cauters of fine liquid Amber d. Item, 200. burthens 
of Cacao, letter Z. Item, 1600, round lumps like balls 
of Oly, which is a gumme of trees, and casting the said 
balls on the ground, they doe leape up very high, letter 
X. all the which Aey tributed once a yeere. The 
Townes are Tochtepec, Xajaco, Otlahtlan, Co^amaloapan, 
Mixtkn, Michapan, Ayotzintcpec, Michtlan, Teotilan, 
Oxidan, Tzynacanoztoc, Tototepec, Chinand^, Ayofin- 
tepec, Cuezcomatitlan, Puetlan, Teteutlao, Yxmatlatlan, 
Ayotlan, Toztlan, TIacotalpan. 

I "'He number of the Townes of the warms Countries, 
- 1 . pictured and intituled in the next partition are 
eight. And the things which they tributed to the 
Lords of Mexico, are these that foMow, 

First, two great strings of Chalchihnitl rich stones. 
Item, I4(x). hand fills of rich feathers blue, red, greene, 
turkesed, red and greene, as they are pictured in six 
handfuls, A B C D E F. 

Item, Foure whole skinnes of birds of rich turkesed 
feathers, with murry breasts, of the colours as they arc 
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pictured G. Item, other foure w^hole sktnnes of the said 
birds L. Item, 800. haadfiils of rich yellow feathers 
H M. 

Item, 800. hands hill of large rich greene feathers, which 
they call Que^aiy I N. Item, Two fia^otes of clecre 


Amber garnished with gold K O. Item, 200. burthens 
of Cacao P R. 

Item, Fortie Tigres skSnnes Q S, Item, 800. rich 
Tecomates wherein they drinke Cacao T V, Item, Two 
great pieces of dee re Amber of the bignesse of a bricke 
W X, A 1 which they tributed every sixe moneths. 
The Townes names are Xoconochco, Oyotlan, Coyoa- 
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A,D. 

1525. 

can, Mapach tepee, Macatlan, Hutztlan, Acapetktlan, 
Huehuetlan. 


[HI. T, 

logS.] 


T He number of the Townes of warme and temperate 
Countryes in the next picture, are seven. And the 
things that they tributed to the Lords of Mexico, arc 
these that follow. 

First, 4D0. burthens of great Mantels, which thej^ 
tributed every sbee moneths. Item, Twentie burthens 
of Gicao. 

Item, 1600. Packs of Cotton wooll (represented 
A B C D, each marked foure hundred) all the which 
they tributed once a yeere. The Townes are Quanh- 
tochco, Teuh^oltzapotlan, Totodan, Tuchconco, Ahnily- 
zapan, QuauhtetelcOj Ytzteyocan. 



T He number of the towns of warme & temperate 
Countries are sixe, in the next figure. And the 
things which they tributed to the Lords of Mexico, 
are these that follow. 

First, 400* burthens of Guipiles & Naguas, which 
is womens apparel! A* Item, 400. burthens of Mantels, 
halfe quilted C» Item^ 400. burthens of litle Mantels, 
with a white & black edge B* Lem^ 400. burthens 
of Mantels of foure Bracas every Mantell, halfe listed 
with black & white, and halfe after the fashion of net 
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work of blacke and white D. Item, +oo. burthens 
of great white Mantels, of foure Biacas every Man tell. 
Item, 160. burthens of very rich Mantels wrought 
apparel] for the Lords & Casiqiies. Item, tao2 burthens 
of Mantels lifted more with white then with blacke: 
all the which they tributed every sixc moncths. Item, 



A^D. 

c. 1525. 


Two rich pieces of Armor with their targets garnished 
with rich feathers, according as they are pictured. Item, 

A string of ChilchihnitI rich stones iC, Item, 400. 
handful! of rich la^c greene feathers, which they call 
^uc5aly E. Item, Twentie Be5otes of Beriles or Cristall Cri/i4//- 
shadowed blue, and set in gold F. Item, Twentie Be^otes 
of dee re Amber garnished with gold G. Item, 200. .imier. 
burthens of Cacao H. Item, Quezaldalpiloni of rich 
greene feathers of Quezaly, which served to the Lords 
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1525. 

of Mexico for a Royail Ensigne, of the making as it 
is pictured 1 . All the which they tributed once a 
yeere. 

V, The Townes are Cuedaxtkn, MictlanquauhtU, Tkpa- 

J<>99 I nicydan, Oachan^ Acozpan, Teoziocan, 

T Hc number of the Townes, contayned, pictured, and 
intituled in the next division, are seven Townes, 
And the things which they tributed to the Lords of 
Mexico, are these that follow. 



First, 400, burthens of Mantels listed blacke and white 
A. Item, Boo, burthens of great white Mantels, the 
which they tributed every slxe moneths. 

Item, They tributed once a yeere two pieces of Armour 
with their Targets, garnished with rich feathers of the 
device and sorts as they are pictured. B Armour. C 
Shield. 

The Townes are Tlapacoyan, Xoloxochitlan, Xochi- 
quauhtidan, Tuchtlan, Coapan, Aztaapan, Aca^catla. 
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T He number of the Townes pictured next are eleven. 

And the things which they tributed to the Lords 
of Mexicoj are these that follow. 

First, 1600. burthens of Mantels listed blaclte and 
white A, Item, 8000. loaves or lumps of liquid Amber 
for perfumes, which they call Xochiococod (B is 8000. 



C the lump of Amber) all which they tributed ever}' 
sixe moneths. 

Item, They tributed two pieces of Armour with their 
Shields, garnished with rich feathers, of the fashion as 
they are pictured, which they tributed once a yeere. 

The Townes are Tlatlauhquitepec, Atcnco, Tezuitlan, 
Ayutuchco, Yayauquidalpa, Xonoeda, Teotlalpan, Ytzte- 
pec, Yxcoyamcc, YaDnahuac, Caltepec. 

T Hc number of the Townes pictured and entitulcd 
in the next side are seven Townes. And the things 
which they tributed to the Lords of Mexico, are these 
which follow. 

First, 400. burdens of Mantels like nets of black 
and white, B. Item, 400, burdens of rich Mantels 
wrought red and white. Lords appareU A. Item, 400. 
burdens of Maxtkede, which served for small cloathes. 
Item, 400. burdens of great white Mantels of fbure 
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c. 1525, 

bracas a prcce. Item, Bc>o. burdens of Mantels of eighr 
bracas a peece, listed orange tawnie and white. Item, 400. 
burdens of great white Mantels, of eight bracas a Man tell. 
Item, 400* burdens of Mantels listed, with greene, yellaw, 
and red, letter C. Item, 400. burdens of Naguas & 



Guipiles- Item, 240. burdens of rich Mantels wrought 
with red, white & blacke; very cniious, wherewith the 
Lords and Casiques were cloathed, all the which appardi 
they tributcd ev^ery six] moncths. Item^ they triouted 
two pieces of ArmouTj with their Targets, garnished 
with rich Feathers of the ^hion as they are pictured. 

P€p/yfr^ Item, Soo^ burdens of dry Axi, or West Indian Pepper. 
D. Item, 3.0, sackes of small white Feathers wherewith 
they trimmed Mantels. E. Item, Two strings of Chal- 
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c, 1525. 

chihmitl rich Stoneg. Item, One string of Beades of rich 
Turkejf Stones. F. Itemp Two pieces like Platters decked 
or garnished with lich Turkey stones. G- All the which 
they tributed once a yeare. 

The towns names are Tuchpa, Tlati^apau, Cichnati- 
teopan, PapantLij O^elo tepee, Miachnaapan, Mictlan. 

A Tlan and Te^apotitlan take up next division* which 
they did tribute to the Lords of Mexico, First, 

800. burdens of rich Mantels wrought red and white, 



with an edge of green* red. yellow, and blew, A. I ternj 
4OO. burdens of Mazdactl. Item, 4c:x3. burdens of Maxt- 
lactL Item, 4CX?, burdens of great white Mantels^ of 
foure bracas a Mantell s all of which they tributed every 
six moneths. Item, They tributed once a yearc 1200. 
packes of Gotten Woll, lett, B. 


T He Towne of Chdtipan, did tribute to the Lords [in. v. 

of Mexico. First, 2000 h burdens of great Mantels * 
of two bracas a Mantell* Itern, Soo, burdens of great 
Mantds, listed with yellow, blew* red, and greene, of 
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A,D. 

c. 1525. 


Pefftr. 



foure bracas 3 Man- 
tell- All the which 
apparel they tributed 
every six months. 
Item, They tributed 
400. burdens of Axij, 
which is their Pepper 
A. Item, A live Eagle^ 
and sometimes two or 
three, as they could 
catch them. B. All 
the which they tributed 
once a yeare. 







G Tzicoac, Molanco, Cozcatecutlan, Yehoitlan and Xoco- 
gocan, paid these tributes to the Lords of Mexico- 


First, 4CXD. 
of red, blew, 
Maxdactle, which are 
lesser cloathes B. 
Item, Boo. burdens of 
great white Mantels 
of three bracas every 
ManteU. Item, 400- 
burdens of Naguas 
and H uipileSj which Is 
womans apparell. A, 
All the which they 
tributed every six 
moneth$. Item, they 
tnbuted two pieces of 
Armour with their 
^'xked with 
of the 
fashion that they are 
pictured. Item, Soo. 
packs of Gotten, D E. 


white Mantels with their edge 
yellow. Item, 400, burdens of 
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All the which they tributed once a yeare. Item, 400 
burdend of Aai dried C. 


§. III. 

The third part of this Booke containeth the 
private behaviour in Manages, education of 
Children, and Trades; with the Martiall, 
Ecclesiastikc, and Civil! policie of the Mexi¬ 
can people. 

Relation of the manner and enstome that the 
natvrall Mexicans had when either a Boy or 
Glrle was borne unto them. The use and 


AJ>- 

C.I52S, 


i lll. Y, 


|]0£«J 



ctr^nio Elies in givifig names to thcit childrenj and after 

wards to dedicate and offer them either to the Church, 
or else to the warres, according as by the pictures is 
signified, and briefly declared. .. 

The Woman being delivered, they laid the childe in a 
Cradle, according as is pictured, & foure dayes sAer 
the birth of the childe the Midwife tooke it in her 
armes naked, 6r brought it forth to the yard of the 
childe wives house ; and in the yafd were prepared 
Bulrushes or Sedges, which they call Tide, and th^ 
set upon them a little pan of water, wherein the said 
Midwife washed the said childe : after it is washed, three 
Boyes, which are set by the said Bulrushes, eaung tested 
Maiz, mingled with sodden Frisoles, which they called 
Yxicue foode. the which foode made ready, was set in [HI. v. 
a little pan before the said Boyes, that they might cate it. 

And after the said bathing or washing, the said Midwife 
advertised the said Boyes, that they should with a loud 
voice give a new name unto the childe that she had so 
washed, and the name that they gave it was that which 

the Midwife would impose. , -r • 1. 

When the childe was brought forth to wash, if it 
a man childe they bring him forth with his signe in 
his hand, and the signe is the Instrument wherewith 
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his Father did exercise himselfe, as well in the Military 
art, as other arts, as of a Goldsmith, a Graver, or anj- 
other office whatsoever : And after they had done all the 
aforesaid, the Midwife brings the childe to his Mother. 


A Tbc womiu. tliat is dclLY£re£L B Th-csc {qiik Ross 
fourc da^eg wherein the Midwife bronght forth the childc 
hitcij borne to wash+ C The cradle with the childe. D 
wife. E The signer iniirmncntf^ and the bond (Shield 

^ H the three E^ics which name the childe. I The Ruin^nes 
with the pan of water. K The Broome. L The Spindell and the 
DirnaSa M The Basket. N The high Prieit, O The childe in his 
cradle which hh Parenu ofier in the Tcnipie, P The MaiCer cr 
Teacher of boyea and yong men. Q The childes Father. R The 
diildcs Mother. 
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And if it be a woman *childe, the signe wherewith they 
bring her to wash, is a Distalfe, a Spindei, a Basket, and a 
haodfull of Broome ; which are the things wherewith she 
should exercise hersdfe, being of age thereto. 

And the bond of the Manchilde with a Shield and 
Darts for a signe which he brings with him when they 
bring him for to wash ; they offer it to that part 
and place where are Likely to happen warres with his 
enemies, where they burie it under ground. And so 
likewise of the Woman-chllde, her bond they buried 
undfcr the Metate, which is a stone to grinde Cakes 
upon. 

And after the aforesaid, at the end of twenty day^es, 
the chtldes Parents went with the chllde to the Temple or 
Mixquita, which they called Calmecac, and in the presence 
of the Priests they presented the childe with his offering of 
Mantels, and Mastelles and some meate : And after the 
childe being brought up by his Parents, and being of age, 
they committed the childe to the high Priest of the said 
Temple, because there he might be taught that hereafter 
he might be a Priest. 

And if the childes Parents were determined that he 
(being of age) should serve in warlike affaires, then 
straight way they offered him to the Master thereof, 
making him a promise of him (the Master of Boyes 
and yong men they called Teachcauch or Telpadhtlato) 
which oiforlng was made with his present of meate and 
other things for the celebrating thereof. And the childe 
being of age, they committed him to the said Master 

T He declaration of the pictures contained in the 
devtsion following, wherein is declared at what age, 
and in what manner the naturall Parents did give counsell 
to their children, how they ought to live, as successively 
is pictured in foure partitions, and so the foure partitions 
of this side are declared in order which are these that 
follow. 

t The first partition, wherein is declared how that the 
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Parents corrected thdr children, in giving them good 
counsell when they were three years of age ; and the 
portion of meate that they gave them every meale was 
halfc a cake of bread. 

2 The second partition wherein is pictured in what 
things the Parents did mstruct their children when they 
were of the age of foure yeares, and how they began to 
exercise them to serve in small things* And the portion of 
meate which they gave them at a meale, was a whole Cake. 



A The Bay his Pather. B Three ycarcs af C The 
Bay. D Halfc a Cnie. E The GIrle her Mother. F Halfc 
1 Cake. G A Girle of three ycarcs of age. H The Father 
of the Boy. I A Bay of fcurc ycarei of age, K A Cak& 
h The Moihcr of the Girle. M A Cate. N A Girk of 
foure years of age. * A Spii^ddl with a lockc of eotteu 
wool] lying on a MaL 

[IILir. 3 The third partition, wherein is shewed that the 

1104.] Parents did exercise their children in bodily labour at 
five yeares of age, in loding their Sonnes with Wood 
and other things in small burdens, of small weight, and 
to carry packes of small weight to the Tyangues, or 
Market place. And they exercised their Daughters of 
that age, in shewing them how they should handle the 
Spin dell and Dlstaffe for to spin. And thdr allowance of 
meate was a whole Cake of Bread. 

4 The fourth partition, wherein is pictured how the 
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Parents instructed their children of six ycares old, and 
exercised and occupied them in bodily service, that they 
might profit their Parents in some thing, as in the 
Tyangues, which are Market-places that they might 
gather from the ground, the comes of Mala and Frisoles 
that were spilt there by him, and other small things that 
the buyers and others had left and spilt there. And this 
was the Boies worke. But the Girlcs were put to spinne 



O Tht Fatlier of ihc Boyi;s. P Two Botes of five yearei 
of #gE, Q A Caltc, R A Cafcc, S The Mother of the 
Girle holding tie Spindle and Rocfee. T A Cake. V A 
Girle of fire yeares old. W The Father of the two Boyei. 

Two of six yearcs old. X A Cake ind a. halfe. 

y The tnother of the Gifl& Z A Cake aad a halfc. A 
(Srle of six yrares old spinjiinf Cottes woolL 

and to doe other profitable services, because in time to 
come, by meanes of the said services and occupations, 
they should not spend their time idelly, and should 
avoide evill vices that are wont to grow through idle- 
nesse. And the allowance of meate that they gave to 
their children was a Cake and a halfe of Bread. 

A Declaration of the figure following, wherein is shewed, 
at what age and in what things the naturall people of 
Mexico did instruct their children, and in what manner 
XV 4®t ® H 
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they corrected them, dut they shotild avoide all idleoesse, 
and alwayes should be exercised in some profitable things, 
as successively is pictured in foure partitions. 

T The first partition, wherein is pictured how the 
Parents use their children of seven yeares old that is 
the men children they applyed them in giving them 
their fishing Nets. And the Mothers did exercise their 
Daughters in spinning and in giving them good counsell 
that they should alwayes apply and occupie their time in 
doing some thing for to avoide idlencase. And the allow- 



A Tie FaEhcf of the Boyes. B These seven tpois of 
bhw signifie seven vearei. C F A Cske and a halfe. D A 
Boy dF seven ycarcs whose Father aheweth him how he 
»hoti 1 d fish with the net he luth in his hand. E The 
mother af the children. G A Girk of mvch rearer otdr 
whose mother is teadung her to spiniae_ 

ance of meate that they gave to thdr children at every 
meale was a Cake and a halfe of Bread. 

[111-’^’ 2 The second partition; Wherein is pictured^ how 

”oS-] the Parents did chasten their children of the age of 
eight yeeres, in laying before them with terrors and 
fcares the thornes of Maguez, that in being negligent 
and disobedient to their Parents they should cl^tned 
with the said thornes, and so for very feare they wept, 
as by the pictures of this partition is signified. And 
their allowance for a meale, which they gave them by 
measure, was a Cake and a halfe. 

3 The third partition; Wherein is pictured, how 
the parents punished their children of nine yeeres of 
age, because they were disobedient and rebellious to 
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H The Tadier of the chUdircn contayricd In tMs row. 1 Th&c 
eight ipou signiific eight KN i cake and a halfb. L a Boy 

of eight ytxam old, whose father is thTnatning him chat he be not 
imhappy, becaiwc he will chaatbe him in thrusting chorncs of Maguez 
imo his body* M The mother of the children contayned in thb 
row+ L O Thornes of Magneiz P a Girle of eight ycercs old, whom 
her mother threatnech her with thomes of Magnez, that ahee bee not 
nnhappy, Q The Cither of the chihiren coutayned in this side, R W 
a Cake and a halfe* S These nine spots signific nine yeercs* T a Boy 
of nine yeeres old, because he ii incorrcctible, hit Cither thrusteLb 
thomet of Maga^ into hk body, V The mother of the children 
contayned in this row. X a Girie of nine yeerei old^ that for her 
negiigence and idlencac^ her mother did chastise her in pneking her 
Hands with thomea of Maguez^ Y Thoc ten sputa signifie ten yeer«. 
^ T'bc father of the children contayned in this row. Z B a cake 

e. A The mother of the children cciiiCiiy*Tied in this row. 
ten yeeres old, w'hom hk htther is chastking with a cudgell 
a Girk of ten yeeres^ whom her mother is chasti&ing 
ua beating her with a cudgeU stalfk 
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of MagneZj binding them naked hand and foot, they 
thrust the said thornes into their body and sho^ders. 
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And they pricked onely the wrists and hands of the 
Girles with the said thornes, as in the said partition is 
pictured. And their allowance every mealt was a Cake 
and a halfe of bread. 

4 The fourth partition: Wherein is pictured, how 
the Parents chastised their children of ten yeeres of 
age, that is, being rebellious they did chastise them 
in beating them with a cudgell, and threatning them 
otherwise as in the fourth partition is pictured. And 
the aUowance which they had given them at a meale, 
was a Cake and a halfe, 

I A Declaration of the first partition of the picture 
following. The Boy or Girle of eleven yeeres 
old, which would not bee reformed with wordea nor 
stripes, their parents did chastise, giving them into the 
Nose the smoke of Axi, which was a grievous and cruel! 
torment, to the intent they should be reformed and 
not b« vicious persons and vagabonds, but should employ 
and spend their time in profitable things. And to the 
children of that age they gave bread, which are cakes, 
by measure, only a cake & a halfe at a meale, because 
they should not be gluttons. 

2 In the second partition ; The Boy or Girle of the 
age of twelve yeeres, which would not receive quietly 
counsell nor correction at their Fathers hands; the 
Father tooke that Boy and tyed him hand and foot 
naked, and stretched him on the ground in a dirtie 
wet place, where he lay so a whole day, because he 
should be chastised and feared thereby. And the Girle 
of that age, her Mother made her serve, so that in 
the night before it were day shce should sweepe ail the 
house and the street, and that alwayes shee might be 
occupied in bodily service. And so likewise their Parents 
gave them meat by measure a Cake and a halfe even'^ 
meale. 

j In the third partition, the Boy or Girle of thirteene 
yeeres old, their Fathers employed in bringing wood 
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from the Mounfciifiej and with a Canoa-boat to bring 
boughs and other herbs for the service of the house. 
And the Girles should grinde and make Cakes and other 
meates for their Parents. And they gave their children 
meat by measure, two Cakes every meale, 

4 In the fourth partition; The Boy or Girle of 
fourteene yeercs old, their Parents did imploy in fishing 
in Lakes and Rivers with hts Canoa. And the Girle 
was set to weave 3rarne of whatsoever sort for apparell. 
And they gave them to eate two Cakes by measure. 

’'■ I '' I ’’Hat which is pictured In the first partition, doth 
X signlfie that the Father having two sonnes 
young men, of yeeres able to serve, brought them 
to the two houses that are pictured, either to the 
Masters house that did teach and instruct yong men, 
or else to the Temple, according as the youths were 
inclined, and so committed them either to the high 
Priests, or else to the Master of Boyea to the end 
they might be taught; the youths being fifteene yeeres 
of age. 

a In the second partition is pictured, the manner 
and law they had and kept in their Marriages that 
they made lawfully. The celebration thereof was, that 
an Araantesa (which is a Broker) carried the Bride on 
her backe at the beginning of the night, and there 
went with them foure women with Torches of Fine- 
tr^ rosined burning, wherewith they lighted her. And 
being come to the Bridegroomes house, the Parents of 
the Bridegroome came out to the Court of the house 
to receive her, and they carried her into a Hall or 
some place where the Bridegroome tarried for her. 
And the betrothed fblkes were set on a Mat with 
their seates neerc a pan of fire, and they tyed the one 
to the other with a corner of their apparell, and made 
a perfume of Copale to their gods, and two old men 
and two old women were present as witnesses. Then 
the married folke dined, and afterwards the old foikes. 
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'Hie &tli€r of the two B a yuutli of fifteen 

Did coomiitied to an high Alfwjnj or Priest. 
cdJicA^jqalj which h an high Pnat. D a Temple 
which ihc^' ailed Calmecac. E a yoOth of fifteene yecr«, 
whoit &iher pntteth him co a Maister to be taught. 
F Tschcaiihr a Miiter. G a honac where yonths are laught 
and brought op in. H Fifceent y«res. 1 An old man. 
K The hanh. Copale. L The woman, M The jiiaj!i. 

woman. *Tbe pcrBinst O The Mat. P The 
The meat. R An a\d man. S A QiUlef nr pot 
nf pulqoc. T The Cop. V An oM w'oman. W The 
Bride. X These goc lighting the Bridcr whom they goc to 
leave at the Bfldegtoomea house in the beginniiag nf the night, 
Y Amanttza which carrieth the Bride on hei backe. 
Z These goc ligbling of the Bride at the beginning of the 
night i a torch of Pinetree. a a torch, 3 torchca of 
Pmetret 4 taiuhc* of FiaetTBe. 
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And when dinner was done, the old men and women 
separated the married folke hj themselves, giving them good 
counscll how they should behave themselves and live, and 
how they should malntayne the charge and calling they had 
taken upon them, that they might live with quictnesse. 

r "IT entred to bee Priests, the elder 

W Priests occupied them straightway in bodily 
services for their Temples, that afterwards they Plight 





A Tl^niaciziqne, A novice Priesi that is charged to sweep. B A 
TiOviK Priest ihst comTiicdi the wood laden with boaghes for to 
dresie the Temple. C A novice Priest laden with diomcs of Maguea, 
far to draw bldud with aU m offer sacrLSce to the de*^ilL D A novice 
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bee skilful! when they "ffere chlefe Priests, that after 
the same order as they had served, they might bring 
up the other Novices that should be after them. These 
Priests are all painted in ash-colour: Other men in an 

olive or tawny. 

2 In the second partition is declared wherein the 
young men were occupied and did serve^ that thence¬ 
forth when they were of yeeres, they might bee skilful! 
to take charge and command other youths like them¬ 
selves, that they should not goe idle nor become 
vagabondsj but that they should alwayes apply them* 
selves to things of vertue. 

3 Jn the third partition is declared likewise the 
correction and chastising, that the chiefe Priests did to 
the Novice-Priests, which were forgetfuU and negligent 
in their services, and for other feults as they com¬ 
mitted, chastising them according, as is shewed by the 
pictures* 

4 In the fourth paxdtion, is declared how the Cap- 
[aines and warlike men exercised the young men which 
were of age thereto in warlike afFalreSj according as 
their fathers did recommend them* 


Priest which is ladtn with gr«cn cinca for the Teiaptc for to make 
Scares and Tat. E A youth which li laden with i gi^t loy to JtMi; 
fire in the Temple. F Youchs which are bden with logi of wood for 
m keepe lire in the Temple, G A youth Uden wiih boughn for 
lo dressc the Temple. H This chide Friflai ia punishing norice 
Priest hseansc he was uegligcnt iu hia office, I The novice Priest, 
K The chiefe Priest. L The noyke Pri«u M Another elder Prist. 
They Are punuiliing thh novice Priei!, pricking him with thomes of 
Magnes throughout his body, bKausc he waa a rebel I And disobedient 
and negligent in diAt he was conimanded to dot N Thk hou5e 
aigniheth ihit sf the novice Priest went to hii hoase to slccpc three 
dayes they punished., as h above pictured and declared. O Teqoigna, 
which is A ^-ullmt Warn our. P The Youth* Q The ^thcr of the 
youth that offereth his soune to the v^liAnt Wairiour^ lo exercise him 
in warlike ailaires, and to carrie him to the wacres^ R The youth 
who is pnbllke seryant to the yaliant man that goech to the warre 
with hiuii^ carrying hU baggage on his hackc with his owne Armour. 
S Tequinas^ a valiant man that goedi armed to the wanes. 
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[Ill, », 1 T TEre is declared how the chiefe Priests did exercise 

*'09 ] Xl and Qccupie them selves in the night lime, 
whereof some occupied themselves in going to the Moun- 
tayncs, to offer sacrifice to their Gods, others in Musicke, 



A chiefc Priest which goeth In the night with hit £re tuLraingi 
to n Mouutatne to doe pciujicci. And hec nBjrtcth in hi^ hiiiTi ri 1 
piine of Capalj^ which ii Perfume to offer Sjicrifiee to the Itevill. 
And 3 t hi& backe Foyton in ;i veaselJ for the same SacHlicc^ ^nd 
he cairietli hia boaghes ta beset the place of Saciificc, And hath 
after him a novice Priest, which carTicth odier [hingi for the Sacrifice. 
B A novice Pneat. C A chiefe Priat, which u phiyirLg on the 
Tcponaztly, which if an Imtnimfen t of MiuicLe, and he aaciseth 
hlnuelfe thereon In the nightr D This Picture with eyes doth 
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and others were observers of time bjr the Starres of 
the Element, and others in other things of their 
Temples. 

2 In the second partition is declared the punishment 
they did use to the young men, according as the Pictures 
doe represent. The which was executed according to the 
Lawes and Statutes of the Lords of Mexico. 

4 The punishment that the Beadles Telpuchtlatos did 
use to the vicious young men, which went about like 
Vagabonds according to their I-awes, and the rest pictured 
and declared in the same partition. 

I He chiefe Priests did exercise warlike af&ires, & {HI. v. 



A according as they proved in valiajit acts, and as 
the number of the Captives were that they tooke, so the 
Lords of Mexico gave them titles of honour, and Blasons 
of Armes with devices of their vallantnessc, as is shewed 
by the Pictures, and by the Armor they have on. In 


fiignifie the night. E Xhis P^ctijre with eyes doth. dgniEe the 
night. F A chli-rt Priest which li looking on the atarres pf the 
Element by nighty, to see what hoiire it is in the night, which 
13 his chiAjge G A yoitng man that goetb to warn:, 

laden with AiufTe and mstnuncTits of Armour. H Telpuchtlato. I 
The youth. K The w^oman. L Telpuchthno. The tw-o Td- 
pcichtUto, do Bignihc Bcsdl^ to tide that when any youth 

did fhll ia love with any woman, th^ chiutised the youag man» 
ihTDwing humiog fire brands at hitn^ and parted their love. M A 
duefe Pri«t whose office ii to &w5epe the Temples, or command 
them tu be a wept. N A chiefe Priest* O The no via Frieat* P 
The wuinan. Q A chiefe Prieat. The declaration of the pictures 
of these two chiefe Priests is that if the novice Frist was negligent 
or had accesse to any womiii], or [ell in lore, the chiele Priesu diid 
diutise him, thnisting tliDma of Pine tree riiade like pricks in all 
hia body. R Telpuchtlato^ a BeadJe. S The young man^ T 
Tcachcauh, the Beadle, By these Pictmnes is declared that if a 
young man went about like a Vagabond, die two Beadles did correct 
him in powling and dndging Kh head with lire. V A young man 
that h occupied in carrying stones with hit Canoa to repairc the 
Temple. X The Temple, 
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Tkw Pict^c cjjpreaaetiL the Fnests tmpbjirieiiis. A A nciice 
Prfcic oorapied in caxrjHng of sidii^ in hu C^osi, Jor the repafjt- 
tiod of the Tctnple, B The Temple culled AyAuhalf^ C A noricc 
Priest dut gDcth to the warre with a chiefe Phest eanjinj Mi mekage. 
ID A chlefe Prist thil ^oeth to wirre, for to euibiTc ^nd ^otildcni 
the WarriouTi, and to doe other Ccrctnonles in the Wajrea. 

ThcLr Annes^ which. bI^hs of Annea^ weie made of more authoritic 
tiom degree to degree* According jb the Worthiness of the nian of 
warre n-js tnowde^ and the number of the Qipti™ lhat thep tootc. 
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the third partition are the titles of honour, which thej' 
obtayncd by the exercise of war, whereby they came to 
a higher degreCj the Lord of Mexico making them^ 
Captains and Generals of the Souldiers, And those of 
the one side served for Messingers and Execiiitiotiers 
of that which the Lords of Mexico determined and 
commanded, aswel In things touching the Common¬ 
wealth of Mexico, as also in other townes of their 
dominions* 


As 15 Ebewed Bujficicntly in the Ficlttres with their and Annci, 

and fashions of attire, and the degrees whereby tht^ citnc to be 
Tzlisint men in Warra^ The first degret* 

E Tecntlyas^ Cons-Eabk and Justice of the Lords of Mciko. F An 
Officer that followcth the Tecntly,r as his Sergcjrnt G A Temple 
aUed SihnatctJcaly. H The high way or street wi^ a bridge of wood. 

I A young maop who if hee tooke ^ny Prisoner In ihe Wirre, they 
gave iiiiTi foT reward a. Mantle of the fash ion, of this quadrant with 
his foUosveri, in 3 token of his Taliantncssc. K. The above said ^rcctll, 
in these Pictures signifie, that he is occupied La repay ring the acreets 
and bridges that goc to the Temple, L A Captive, M This valiant 
man all m Tcdt bccaiue hee lookc two enemies^ they rewarded him with 
the fashion of Armoor he hath onp and more [N) the square Mantle 
of Qrange-tawnic with a red twisty tn Eoten of hla valijntnesse* O A 
Captive. F Thii valiant Champion with a reward of the device he 
hath an, and this (Q) Mantle oF rich works, for a token that he tooLe 
three enemies in the Warrea^ R A Frisomcr^ S The valiant Champion 
with the device hee hath on* and the Eqoare Maude. T Of two 
colours (bfaete and Orange-tawnic) with a li^t, in token that hee had 
taken fa Lire enemies in the Wars, Y A Captive.^ W Thi?valiaTit man 
with the device of Armonr that he hath and hii second name Etonti, 
for his valiantnessc, and bccauac he tooke five ar siie enemies in the 
Wars, the which valiant man is hee that b above conutyncii, who had 
hia beginning of ane enemy he toqke in the and so horn de^cc 

In degree, he hath come to this degree. X A Captive. Y This valiant 
man called Quagehih with the device of x^nronj- that he hath on* 
shewing that hee had taken five at the Wars of GueiP,^ besides that 
in other Wars he tookc many of his ca eTni ea-. Z A Captivt & And 
LhLs Valiant man named Tlacatccad, with the faihion of the apparcU 
he hath an, and hb tassell and device of rich feathers* do shew 
that he had done aH the vaJiimt acts afore pictured and declared* 
and 11 knownc to have mare title of vitUantaes 5 -e of person then are 
pictured. 
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A A Pricit that «iaptJ¥cd one enemlfi in, the iflrarrca, B "Phe satne 
Priest afofMaJd^ because he toakc two enemin in the he is res- 

warded with the devUe oF Armour he hath on, C The aforesaid Pnest^ 
bcaase through his TaJiaiitiiesae he tooke three enemie^j he is rewarded 
with the device of Armour he hath on^ P P P Captivei. U The same 
Priest abovesaid, because he tooke fourc cnemiea iu the warrc^ for a 
toteu of hi3 valiiintTiiaMp he li rewarded with the device of Armour 
he hath ao, hkcfce and white, E The same Frieze bccaiiic he tooke 
five of his cnemicH in ivarres^ for a tolteu of hh valEaBtnesac^ he Ii re- 
warded with the device of Armour he hath on^ aU redn F The same 
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A.D. 

c. 1525- 


T He Casique (that is^ a Lord of a Towne) because [HI. v. 

hee rebelled against the Lordship of Mexico by the iin-] 
Executioners afore con tanned j had a rope cast about his 
necke wherewith for hia rebellion, he was condemned by 
the Lords of Mexico to die, and his wife and children 
to be taken and brought prisoners to the Court of 
Mexico* And for the accomplishing of the condemnation 
the officers are executing the penaldea wherein he was 
condemned, as is signified by the pictures. 

2 He together with his servants and towne are con¬ 
demned to be destroyed- And so the Executionerby 
the commandement of the Lords of Mexico, are giving 
him to understand of the said condemnation, in token 
whereof they marke him with the signes that they set 
on his head, and the Target that they present him with, 
because he should not be Ignorant of his destruction* 

And the pictures of men with mortal! wounds, doe signifie 
that they were Merchants and Occupiers of Mexico, 
which came with things to the Countrie and Towne of 
the said Casique ; and tlie servants of the Casique assaulted 
them on the high-way, killing them and taking away the 
merchandise they carried, which was the occasion of the 
destruction of the Towne* 

3 In the third partition : The foure Officers or 
Ambassadors of the Lords of Mexico, doe signifie that 
they have warned the said Casique coiitayned in the 
second partition before this, as is abovesald, at the return¬ 
ing of the Executioners towards Mexico, there came out 


Priest (qt he [ooLe sbee enemia Ln the warms, for a token of his 
force and valourr the Lord of Mciico rewarded him with the device of 
Armour he hath oni Hb person yeUow, fb^ther^ greeoe, target red^ 
grccae^ yelJoiv. G QiuuliEochEli, a.a O^ccr which put MfiniLts Ln 
cEccutiDD. H T1 another kind. 1 At^pincc^d, a third 

sort. K 1 fourth sort. Thcie foure in this rows did serve 

for McssLngen and Eieetitioncfs of thac which the Lonb of Meiico 
djetjcriiii.ned md did egnunand- L TlacochcaLlcad. M 
N Tycocy^imcatl. O TequOtcc^tl. These foarc on this rowe are 
viliint men in warre^ and Capt^incs of ihe Armies of the McTticans iud 
persons which eiooited the charge ef Generals over the Mericans .Armies. 
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to the high-way certaine servants of the said Casique to 
mi^-use them, shooting arrowes at thcin in tokeo of war* 


A HujznsihiiAtkii, pStcer and tjeccutiDntfr as 1 St^^nL B Eieca- 
tipoo:* C Caaiqiie. D Eiecudoner. E The wife of the Casiqsc 
Imprisoned, vrith a joke of Iron about her ucctc* F The sonne of the 
Casique taken prisoner wtch a joke of Iron. G The MiTJot of the 
C 29 iqu& H The mereham. 1 a bundcll ofTncfehundise. K Themeretumn 
L The scrraul of the CasiqL^c^ M EYecadoncr. N Eaecodpocr, O 
Cacique. F An EYecudoner or Amhssaador of the Lord of MeiicOf 
Q An Etetmtioner or Arntiaisadar of the Lord of Meiico. R a servant 
of the Cuique. S An EiecudonET or Ambftssndor of the Lord of Mexico. 
T jW EYccntiQjier cft AmbasLador of the Lord of Mexico. V a sersnoC 
of the CasiqDe. W a servant of the C*siqiit whioli ahootech at the Am- 
bafsadots of the Lordb of Mocioqi for more occasion of warre. 
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T '"T^He Tcquichna signifieth Spies, sent to the Towrtc fUl- v. 

JL of the Casique by the Lord of Mexico, that in ‘ 
the night time they might goe and walke it secretly 
unknowtie to their enemies, to advertise and give warning 
unto the Souldiers, where they should enter with the 
battaile. And so the Tequichna goe round about the 
Towne, Houses, Market pkee, and Church, at the time 
that they of the Towne are asleepe and at rest, for to 
finde a place where they may give the onset with the 
lesse trouble and resistance. 

2 A declaration of the pictures in the second partition. 

The Mexican that is pictured and at his shoulders a 
Target and Darts, doth slgnifie the Mexicans being 
mooved to destroy a certaine Towne by warres, because 
they had rebelled against the Lordship of Mexico. And 
the other three that are pictured and set over against the 
Mexicans are servants of the Casique, which doc signifie 
that the whole Towne of the Casique being afraid of the 
warres and destruction that the Mexicans would bring 
upon them, they come to Mexico to entreat a peace, 
submitting themselves for servants of Mexico, and pro¬ 
testing to acknowledge the Lordship, by meancs whereof 
they receive them in friendship and for their servants, 
laying aside that which was determined by their counsell. 

The fbure valiant men pictured and intituled, with 
their Speares in their hands, and made readie for the 
warres, and the devices of Armour that they have on, 
doe signifie that they are Captalnes of the Mexicans 
armies. 


I T TE that is set and at his backe a woman s^n- [HL v. 

X~1 ning, signifieth that it is his wife new married, *'*+■] 
and because he bad taken the state of matrimonie 


upon him, having been a Messenger with the rest that 
are pictured before him, which are five, named Tctpuchdy, 
which are Messengers likewise. The married man giveth 
them a reason why hee leaveth the charge of a Messenger 
by reason of his marriage, and that hee will rest and leave 
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A Tisqulhna, B Tequikn^ C Tlangu^Sr a Mari^ad plato D 
E E liPti5C5. F Tequllma^ G a Xcmplfi'™ H Te<juihnji. 
I TcqDlhiia, K Tequihrj. L Tcn^niFiiL *" This partirion blue) 
u the towae of the Caaique aforec&iiiaytiHj+ M O these tJiree arc 
scrfinti of the Cailquc* P Mciicana. Q a Target and Oirti. 
R Captaine TlacatecatJ. S CaptalTic Xlieijciicjilcad* T Captaine 
Hni tTn a h ii a tl^ V Captsinc TicocyahaacatL 
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A AAA A The Telpuciktly qj y^og men whioh are offi^en or 
messengcTBi, B Two mantels, G a handfbl of pcrltmis, D TamaJes 
or bread, E a copper kainliet, F a boyled hen, G Xicara with 
Cacao to dtinfcc, H Telpndttly marled. 1 The wife of the m^ed 
Tclpnchlly^ K The Lord of M«ico* L Teqaihna, N Teqnihire. 
O O O Tecdy* P Tectly Mijtrpatlaylotlac a Jn^tlce Like an Alcalde, 
Q Ezg^iagattil Alcalde. R AcadyacapanHiatl Alcalde. S Tequii- 
quinahtiacad Alcalde, T These sixt pictnrs thiM of men and three 
of women, arc pleaden and snltors which aihc Ju^dcc of the Alcaldo. 
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oil his service past And to please them more, and that 
the^ should grant his request, hce maketh them a banquet 
in giving them well to eate and drinke, and moreover 
the present that hee giveth them is a handful! of per¬ 
fumes, a copper Hatchet and two Mantels, as by the 
pictures of these things are intituled. And by this 
solemnitie the married man is free from the said Office. 

2 In the second partition; Hee that is set downe 
and intituled, doth signffie the Lord of MexicOi that 
when any Messenger Telpuchtly pictured in the partition 
before this had given a good account of his office, and 
having taken upon them the state of marriage, the Lords 
of Mexico fix>m that they were but Messengers, did 
promote them to a better tide and degree, in so much 
that he made them Tequthna, which is signified by the 
pictures and titles of Tequihna, with their Speares and 
Fannes, givi^ them authoritie to bee his Amlirassadors 
and Officers in the warres, which they held for an office 
of great honour. 

3 The Alcaldes doe signifie Justices, appointed by the 
Lords of Mexico, that they should heare matters as well 
Civill as Criminall. And the pictures of men and women 
which are before them, arc Pleaders and Suitors which 
doe aske justice. And the foure pictures that are intituled 
Teeli, that are behinde the Alcaldes, are principal! young 
men that joyne with the Alcaldes in their audience, to 
leame and instruct themselves in matters of judgement, 
and afterwards to succeede in the Offices of the Alcaldes, 
From these Alcaldes there was an appellation before the 
couasell Chamber of Mote^uma, as hereafter is pictured. 


[in. V. 

1115.] 


T He f^hion of the Counsell Chambers of the Lord 
or King of Meixico, and of his Royal! Houses and 
Courts, and the steps where they entred in, and the 
Throne and Seate of Mote^uma, and in the spsices of 
every thing is declared and intituled what they signifie, 
and so in this declaration it is not repeated. But that 
in one Counsell Chamber, when that by way of offence 
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they were agrieved, and having a just cause not being 
sentenced and determined by the Alcaldes, then by 


A Tie Tirone and Majoue of Mote^nia where he saie on Coait- 
da yeBj, nnd ■On judgcincnt-*- 3 MoicjpJiB-fli* O a hoEtsc" wh,firc tiic IjOfdj 
of TcflATiica, Chicnalilitk, and CoUmacan, v^cfe lodged tlwl^^ere Siendd 
and coafedctaie 4 of Molcfiima. D a JiflOie where diifife Lords of 
Tiasnicoj^tacHba were lodged that were Motisfoma Ida fncntk E F G 
The Court of the royall houses of Mph=^‘iiiiu. H K These lines that 
gpc opward. arc the stepi to the CoJtrta of the rojaJl honaes of h^otc^nma.! 
I The eonnscJI chamber of warre. K The comudi chamber of Mote- 
fMina. L These fourc are as Aodiiora of the oumsell of Motc^n^t 
wiw men* M Pleaders and Suton that m the degree and appclkdon 
the Alaldea^ doc piesent thcmselvea and appeafe before the 
Aaditofs q ( ihc coDmclI of 
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[III. 

r 1 


deOTtea of appellation they appealed from the Alcaldes 
before the Counsel!* And if it were a matter of import¬ 
ance they appealed from the Coiinsell Chamber before 
Mote?uma the King htmsdfe, where the matter was 
condaded- 

In the Chamber, that is intituled. The Counsdl Cham¬ 
ber of warre, were provided Captaines and Armies for the 
warres, as was appointed by Mote^uma, 

T He father and the sonne that sit against each other 
face to free, signifie that the father giveth his sonne 
good counsel!^ that he be not vicious, laying before him 
for example, that those which come to vertue come after¬ 
wards in credit with the Lords and Casiques; in that they 
give them honest offices, and doe use them to be their 
^ Messengers, and they doe admit Musidans and Singers 
unto their feasts and weddings for the credit they beare. 

2 The pictured in the house, where they meane io 
talke and provide for publike afeires, and the Steward 
that sitteth therein^ doth signlfte that there arc before 
him weepmg, because it bath happened unto them 
to be occupied In bodily labour, that the Coas and 
Guacales doe represent. And the Steward is giving them 
good counsel], and exhorting thenri to flee idlenesse, is the 
cause that they come to be Theeves and players at the 
Bail, and players at Pa to!, after the manner of Dice, from 
which Games doe spring theft for to satisfie and fulfill 
such vices. 

3 The Carpenter, La.pidarie, Painter^ Gold-smith, and 
garnisher of feathers, signifie that those Artificers teach 
their sonnes their occupation from their childhood, that 
when they are men they might follow their Trade^ and 
spend their time in things of vertue, giving them counsell 
that of idlenesse commeth evill vices, and so eviU tongues^ 
tale-beanng, drunkennesse, and theevene, and many other 
evUl vices. 
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A A Mesaengcr, BCD The fhther connsellcth his mjuit 
hinuelfc to aU vtrtiie. E One having a ghcat* eoteruyni 
F G J fl house inhere they meet for publike affaires, 
calcatL K M Coa jind Guacal. L N Yoiithca* O 1 vagabond. V a 
player at the boll. Q a Thicfa R a player at Patpl ar Dice after 
their rnanner, S a Carpenter* T The Car]>eiiCien lonnc. V a 
Lapldarie. W The Lapidaries sonne, X a Fainter. Y The P*unt]tif4 
sonne. Z a Gold-^ith. & The Gold-sftilthi soEinei A a An 
ill tongned matt and Laic- bearer. B b An artificer that garnishcLk 
T^-nth feathers, Cc The artificers sonne. D d a dmnltLrd^ E e a 
drunkard and thitfCj the last workc like a halter seeniH to iignilie the 
cviJl end£ which such come ton The partimtar punishTnerils follow 
in the next pietpre^ 
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[III. T. 


A Th« tiro Fictiirea ih^t the foang men that were 

dninke with Wine* dyed for chit iccojditig m the Law, B A youn^ 
man tJut dmnke. C A yoiting wontan if ahee were dxnnke with 
Wine was killed hecrc acoording to the Lawes df Md^ice. D A Thiefc 
they atoned him to death according to the l^wes of the Lorda of 
'' “ CD. E These two Pjetnrs layed and cohered with dothes^ doe 
hat if my man had panull dealing with 1 mimed wnnunp they 
thciD both to deitii* itcDiding to the Liwcs of the Ldrd^ of 
F An old man of threescore and tenne yeeiesp hath Hcepce 
to drinke Wine and to bee driin.kc aswell publikcly u aecretly because 
he ii so old* ^nd hitli Sonna and Nephewes^ at which yeeres TiVine 
and drubkennesse^ waa not forbidden theim Q An old wontanj, wife 
tnm abo¥c pictarEdp had priviledge ed bee dninke ai wed 
Hnshand, because afiee had nhlEdrcni and childrens children* and 
ttiose of Ehc like age* dmnkenne^ was not Ibrbldden them, 
5«'4 
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Chap. VIIL 

Conquest of Mexico and New Spalne by 
Hernando Cortes. 

fllErnando* Cortes was borne at Medellin in 'Ganuiraiii 
Andulo^ia, a Province of Spalne, Anno 
1485. When he was nineceene yeeres iffh 
old, he saylcd to the Hand of Saint indks, tr^m- 
Domitigo, where O van do the Govern our l^ted im 
kindly entertayned him. He went to 
the conquest of Cuba in the yeere rfxi. 
as Clerke to the Treasurer, under the conduct of Janies 
Velasques, who gave unto him the Indians of Manicorao, 
where hee was the first that brought up Kme, Sheepe 
and Mares, and had beards and flockes of them: and 
with his Indians he gathered great quantitie of Gold, so 
that in short time he was able to put in two thousand 
Castlins for his stocke, with Andres de Duero, a Mer¬ 
chant. At this time Christopher Morante had sent 
(Anno 1517.) Francis Hernandes de Cordova, who first 
discovered Xucatan, whence he brought nothing (except 
the relation of the Country) but stripes: whereupon 
James Velasques in the yeere 1518. sent his Kinsman 
John dc Grijalva, with two hundred Spaniards'' in foun: p. M^fiyn 
ships: he traded in the River of Tavasco, and for trifles 
returned much Gold, and curious workes of feathers, 

Idols of Gold, a whole harnesse or furniture for an armed j ^ 
man of Gold thin beaten, Eagles, Lions, and other toAkkjhHaam 
pourtmtures found In Gold, &c. But while Grijalva «J-G 
deferred his rcturne, Velasques a^eed with Cortes to p 
bee his partner in the Discovery, which he gladly accepted, ^ 
and procured licence from the Governours in Domingo, ahi fitpra. aiul 
and prepared for the Voyage. 

Velasques afterward used all meanes to breake off, m 
so much that Cortes was forced to engage all his owne thfE^rtur, 
stocke, and credit, with his friends in the Expedition, and 
with five hundred and fiftie Spaniards in eleven ships, Tj/. 3. 
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&et saile the tenth of February 1519. and arrived at the 
Hand of AcusamiL The Inhabitants ar firat fled, but by 
the kind entertainment of some that were taken^ they 
returned, and received him and his with all kind 
ofliccs. 

They told him of certayne bearded men in Yucatan, 
whither Cortes sent; and one of them^ Geronimo de 
Aguilar came unto him, who told him, that by shipwtackc 
at Jamaicaj, their Car veil being lostj C wen tie of them 
w^idred in the Boat without sayle, water or bread, 
thirteenc or fourteene dayes, in which space the violence 
of the current had cast them on shoare in a Province 
Called Maija, where, as they travelled, seven dyed with 
firniine; and their Captaine V^aJdinia and other foure 
were sacrifleed to the Idols by the Caeike, or Lord of the 
Countrey, and eaten in a solemne Bant^uet, and he with 
sixe other were put into a Coope or Cage, to bee fatned 
for another Sacrifice. But breaking Prison, they escaped 
to another Caeike, enemy to the former, where all the 
rest dyed, but himseUe, and Gonzdo Guerrer a Mariner, 
Hce had transformed himselle into the Indian cut, boring 
his nose full of holes, his cares jagged, his fee and hands 
painted; married a Wife, and became a Captaine of name 
amongst the Indians, and would not returne with this 
Aguilar, 

Cortes with this new Interpreter passed up the River 
Tavasco, called of the former Discoverer^ Grijalva^ 
where the Towne that stood thereon, refusing to vtctuall 
him, Was taken and sacked. The Indians herewith 
inraged, assenahled an Armie of fortie thousand, but 
Cortes by his Horse and Ordnance prevayled; the 
Indians thinking the Horse and Rider had beene but 
one creaturcT whose gaping and swittnesse was terrible 
unto them, whereupon they submitted themselves. When 
they heard the Horses ney, they had thought the Horses 
could speake, and demanded whaLt they said i the Spaniards 
answered, These Horses arc sore offended with you, for 
fighting with them^ and would have you corrected t the 
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simple Indians presented Roses and Hens to the beasts, 
desiring them to eate, and to pardon them. 

Cortes purposed to discover further Westward, because 
hee heard that there were Mines of Gold, ha^dng first 
received their Vassallage to the King his Master, to whom 
(he said) the Monarchic of the Universall did appertayne. 
These were the first V'assals the Emperour had in New 
Spaitie. They named the towne, where these things were 
done, Victorie, before called Potonchan, contayning neere 
five and twentie thousand houses, which are great, made 
of Lime, and Stone, and Bricke, and some of mud-wals 
and rafters, covered with strawtheir dwelling is in the 
upper part of the house, for the moystnesse of the soyle. 
They did cate mans flesh sacrificed. 

The Spaniards say led Westward, and came to Saint 
John de Ulhua, where Teudilli the Governour of the 
Countrey, came to him with tbure thousand Indians. 
Hee did his reverence to the Captayne, burning Frank¬ 
incense (after their custome) and little strawes, touched 
in the bloud of his owne bodle: and then presented unto 
him victuals and Jewels of Gold, and other curious 
workes of feathers; which Cortes requited with a Collar 
of Glasse, and other things of small value, A woman- 
slave, given him at Potonchan, understood their language, 
and shce with Aguilar, were his Interpreters. Cortes 
professed himsclfe the servant of a great Emperour, 
which had sent him thither, whose power he so highly 
extolled, that Teudilli marvelled, thinking there had beene 
no such Prince in the W^orld, as his Master and Sover- 
aigne, the King of Mexico, whose Vassal! he was, named, 
Mutezuma. To him he sent the representations of these 
bearded men, and their Horses, .^pparell. Weapons, 
Ordnance, and other Rarities, painted in Cotton-clothes, 
their ships and numbers. These painted Cottons he sent 
by Posts, which delivered them from one to another with 
such celeritie, that in a day and night the message came to 
Mexico, which was two hundred and ten miles distant. 
Cortes had demanded, whether Mutezuma had Gold? 
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Teudilli affirmed^ and Cortes replyed. That he and his 
fcllo^^res had a disease of the heart, whereunto Gold was 
reinedie. 

Mutcziuna sent him many Cotton-dothes of divers 
colours, many tuffks of Feathers, two Whedes, the one of 
Silver, with the signe of the Moone, and the other of 
Gold, made like the Sunne; which they hold for Gods, 
and give unto them the colours of the Metals most like 
them. Each Wheele was two yards and a balfe broad. 
These with other parts of the Present were esteemed 
worth twentie thousand Duckets. Mutezuina also pro¬ 
fessed joy, to hcare of so great a Prince, & so strange 
people, & promised provision of all necessaries, but was 
very unwilling that Cortes should come to see him, as he 
pretended. Yet Cortes persisted in that his desire of see¬ 
ing Mutezuma, that he might further acquaint hunseUe 
with the knowledge of those parts. 

The silly Indians having never scene such strange sights, 
Came daily to the Campe to see them and when they 
heard the Ordnance discharged, they fell downe flat, 
thinking the Heavens had falne: the ships they thought 
were the God of the Ay re, called QuezalcouO'lt, which 
came with the Temples on his backe, for they daily 
looked for him. Amongst the rest, or rather aloofe 
off from the rest, were certayne Indians of differing habit, 
higher then the other, and had the gristles of their 
Noses slit, hanging over their mouthes, and Rings of Jet 
and Amber hai^g thereat: their neather lips also bored, 
and in the holes. Rings of Gold and Turkessc-stones, 
which weighed so much, that their Ups hung over their 
chinnes, leaving their teeth bare. This uglinesse they 
accounted gallantry, and such uncouth deformitie to he 
only bravery. . 4 nd thou Gallant, that readest and 
tl^is niadnesse of Fashion, if thine eyes were not 
dazeied with lightnesse (light I cannot call it) of scife- 
reflected Vanlde, mightest see as Monster-like fashions at 
home, and a more fashionly Monster of thy selfe; thy 
clothes and oathes, thy gestures and vestures, make thy 
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naked Deformhie worse then their thus deformed nak^- 
nesse: both in deed seeme to have received some hellish 
Character (if there may bee bodily representation) of that 
olde Serpent in these new feshions, striving who shall 
shape himselfe, neerest to that missa-shapen uglinesse, 
wherein the Indian j^igges himselfe out of humane linea¬ 
ments, the other swaggers himselfe further out of all 
Civill and Christian ornaments. But these Fashion- 
mongers have made mec almost out of my &shlon, and to 
forget my selfe, in remembring their forgctfolnesse. 

These Indians of this New-cut, Cortes caused to come 
to him, and learned that they were of Zcmpoallan, a Citie Zempsatlm. 
distant thence a dayes journey, whom their Lord had sent 
to see what Gods were come in those TeucalHs, that is 
Temples (so, it seemeth, they called the^ ships :) which held 
no conversation with the other Indians, as being not 
subject to Mutezuma, but onely as they were holden in 
by force. He gave them certatne toyes, and was glad to 
hears that the Indians of Zempoallan, and other their 
Neighbours were not well affected to Nlutezuma, but 
readic, as far re as they durst, to entertayne all occasions of 
warre with him> Hee sayled from thence to Fanuco, and Paauet. 
passed the River farther, till he came to a little Towne, 
where was a Temple, with a little Towre, and a Chappell 
on the top ascended by twenty steps, in which they found 
some Idols, many bloudy Papers, and much mans bloud, 
of those which had beenc sacrificed, the blocke also 
whereon they cut open those Sacrifices, and the Razors 
made of flint, wherewith they opened their brests, which 
struckc the Spaniards with some honour and feare. They 
passed a little further, and there having taken possession, 
in the Emperours name, of the whole Countrey, they 
fbunded the Towne De la vera Crux, Cortes resigning his Fera Crux. 
authoritie, and Oflficers being elected; and lastly, all with 
general] consent appointing Cortes their Captalne. 

Cortes went forward to Zempoallan, where hee was 
soleranely received and lodged in a great house of lime and 
stone, whited with playster, that shined in the Sunne, as 
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if it had beene Silver; so did the Silver-conceits of the 
Spaniards imagine, the desire of that Metad having made 
such an impression in their imagination, that they told 
Cortes before hee came at it, th^ bad scene a house with 
waJs of Silver, Here, and at Chiauizdan, Cortes Incited 
them to rebcll against Mutezuma, and to become servants 
to the Spaniards, which they did; and he under-hand 
so wrought, that Mutezuma tooke him for his friend. 

All his intent was to fish in troubled waters, and to set 
them both by the eares, that hec might watch oportunitic 
to benefit himsclfe. His owne people rebelled, some of 
whom he chastised with the halter and the whip for 
example to the rest: and after caused all his ships to 
bee sunke dosely, that they should not mlnde any returiie. 
He left 150, men for the guard of the new Towne, uuder 
Pedro de Henrico, and with 400. Spaniards, fifteene 
Horses, and sixe Peeces of Artillery, and 1300 Indians, 
they went from Zempoalian, and came to Zaclotan, the 
Lord whereof was Olindcr the subject of Mutezuma, who 
to testifie bis joy, and to honour Cortes, commanded 
fifty men to be sacrificed, whose bloud they saw, new 
and fresh. 

They carried the Spaniards on their shoulders, sitting 
on Beeres, such as whereon they use to carry dead men. 
He bragged as much of the power of Mutezuma, as their 
Spaniards of their Emperour. He said he had thirty 
Vassals, each of which was able to bring into the field 
an hundred thousand men. of Warre, and sacrificed 
20000* men yearely to the gods; in this he somewhat 
exceeded; the other was true, although some yeares, the 
Sacrifices also were thought to amount to 50000. This 
Towne was great, and had thirteenc Temples, in each of 
which were many Idols of stone, of divers fashions, before 
whom they sacrificed Men, Doves, Quailes, Sc other 
things with great perfumes and veneration. Here Mute¬ 
zuma had 5000. Souidiers in Garrison, Cortes passed ftom 
thence to Mexico by the Frontiers of Tlaxc^cin, which 
were enemies to Mutezuma, whom he might easily have 
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overcome, but reserved, partly for the exercise of his 
Subjects to the Warre, partly for the Sacrifices to his 
gods. 

These joyned ao hundred and fifty thousand men 
against Cortes, taking him for Mutezuma’s fnend: and 
yet every day sent hrrn Guinney-cockes and Bread, partly 
to espie his strength, and partly in a bravery, lest their 
glory should be obscured in the conquest of men already 
starved. But when in many skirmishes and fights they 
could not prevaile against that handful! of Spaniards, they 
thought they were preserved from harme by incantments: 
and sent him three presents with this message; That 
if he were that rigorous god which eateth mans flesh, 
he should eate those five slaves which they brought him, 
and they would bring him more •, if he were the mccke 
and gentle god, behold Frankinsence, and Feathers: if he 
were a mortall man, take here Fowle, Bread, and Cherries. 
At last they made peace with him, and submitted their 
City to him. Their City Tbxcalhn was great, planted 
by a Rivers side, which issued into the South-Sea. It 
had foure Streetes, each ctf which had their Captaine in the 
time of Warre. The government was an AHstotraty, 
hating Monarchy no lesse then tyranny. It had eight 
and twenty Viliams, and In them an hundred and fifty 
thousand Housholds, very" poore, but good warriors. 
They had one Market-place so spacious, that thirty 
thousand persons in a day came thither to buy and sell 
by exchange: for money they had none. 

Mutezuma had sent before to Cortes, and promised 
tribute to the Emperour, whatsoever should be imposed ; 
onely he would not have him come to Mexico. And 
now he sent againe, that he should not trust that new 
friendship with the beggerly Nation of Tlaxcallan; and 
they againe counselled him not to adventure himselfe to 
Mutezuma. Cortes held his determination for Mexico, 
and being accompanied with many of the Tlaxcantlexas, 
he went to Chololla, a little from whence Mutezuma had 
prepared an Army to mtrap him in the way; but he find- 
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ing the trechcry, it redounded upon the Cholollols^ the 
same day they had thought to have executed the same 
upon him. For this end they had sacrificed ten diUdreji^ 
five males^ and as many fem-ales, three yeares old* to 
Quezalcovad their pod, which was their custome when 
they began their Wars. He out-going them in their 
owne art of subtil ty, in trapped their Captains in Counseli^ 
and sent his Army to spoile the City, where were slaine 
thousands. There were twenty Gentlemen, and many 
Priests which ascended up to the high towre of their 
Temple, which had an hundred and twenty steps, where 
they were burned, together with their gods and Sanettury. 

This Citie had twenty thousand Housholds within 
the Wals, and as many m the Suburbs, It shewed 
outward very faire and full of Towres, for there were 
as many Temples as dayes in the yeare, and every one 
had his Towre. The Spaniards counted foure hundred 
Towers. It was the Citie of most devotion In all India, 
whither they travelled from many places farre distant 
in Pilgrimagie. Their Cathedrall Temple was the best 
and highest in all New-Spaine, with an hundred and 
twenty steps up to it. Their chiefe god was Quezalcovad, 
god of the Ayre, who was (they say) founder of their 
Citie being a Vlrginj of holy life and great penance. 
He instituted fisting, and di^wing of bloud out of their 
eares and tongues, and left precepts of Sacrifices. Hee 
never ware but one garment of Gotten, white, naxrowj 
and longp and upon that a MantlCj beset with certaine 
red crosses. They have certaine greene stones which 
were hisp and are kept for great rdikes: one of them 
is like an Apes head. Eight leagues from Chololla. is 
the hill Popocatepee, or smoake^hiUj which the Earth 
seemeth to have erected as a Fort to encounter and 
assault the Ay re: now with smoky mi$ts en devouring 
to choake his purer breath, ajiother while with violent 
flames, and naturall fire-workes threatning to joyne 
league with his elder and superiorr brother to disinherit 
him: sometimes with showers of ashes and embers^ as 
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It were, putting out the eyes, and sometimes with terrible 
and dreadful! thunders, rending the eares of that Ary 
Element; alwayes (such is the event of waire) hurting 
and wasting it selfe, to indamage the enemy. The Indians 
thought it a place of Purgatorj^ whereby tyranntcall and 
wicked Officers were punished alter their death, and after 
that purgation passed into glory. The Spaniards adven¬ 
tured to see it, but two onely held on their journey, 
and had there becne consumed, had they not by a Rocke 
bin shadowed from the violent eruption of the fire which 
then hapned. Ic chanced that the Earth, weary it 
seemeth of the warre, as having spent her store and 
muiittion, agreed on a truce which continued ten ycares; 
but in the yeare I540' it brake forth into more vlolcjit 
hostility then before, quaking and renting it selfe with 
unbridled passion: and whereas the Ay re had alwaics a 
sdowie Garrison about her high tops and frontiers, to coole 
and quench her fiery showers, yet these did but kindle [HI. v. 
a greater flame, the ashes whereof came to Huexozinco, 1 

Quebxcopon, Tepiacac, CholoHa and Tlazcallan, and 
other places, ten, or as some say, fiftecne leagues distant, 
and burned their hcarbs In their Gardens, their fields 
of Come, Trees and cloathes that they laid a drying. 

The Vulcan, Crater, or mouth whence the fire issued, 
is about halfe a league in com passe. The Indians kissed 
their gannents (an honour done unto their gods) which 
had adventured themselves to this dreadful 1 spectade. 

Cortes drawing neere to Mexico, Mutezuma feared, Mu^fxumas 
saying, These are the people which our gods said should reJi^sn. 
come and inherit this Land. He went to his Oratory, 
and there shut up himselfe alone, abiding eight dales 
in praier and fasting, with sacrifice of many men, to 
aslake the fury of his offended deities. The Devil! bids 
him not to teare, and that he should continue those 
bloudy Rites, assuring him that he should have the 
gods VltzUiputzIi and Tescaelipuca to preserve him, 
saying. That Quexalcovatl permitted the destruction at 
CholoUa, for want of that bloudy sacrifice. Cortes passed 
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a Hill six miles in heightj where, by the difficulty of 
the pasrage, and of the cold (being dway covered with 
Snow) the Mexicans might easily have prevented his 
passing further. Hence he espied the Lake, whereon 
Mexico and many other great Townes did stand, Ixtac- 
pallapan a Towne of 10000 housholds, Coyocan of six 
thousand, Vizilopuchtfi of five thousand. These Towns 
are adorned with many Temples and Towres, that 
beaudfie the Lake. From Ixtacfsilapan to Mexico is two 
Leagues, all on a fairs causey, with many draw^bridges, 
thorow which the water passeth. 

Mutezuma received Cortes with all solemnity on the 
eighth of November 1519. into this great Citie, excusing 
himselfe of former vinkindnesses the best he could. Of 
his house, and Majestie, and the divine conceit the 
people had of him, we shall speake after more fully, as 
also of the Temples, Priests, Sacrifices and other re- 
mar keable things of Mexico, 

Mutezuma provided all things necessary for the 
Spaniards and Indians that attended them; even beds 
of flowers were made, in place of Utter for their Horses. 
But Cortes disquieted with those thoughts which com¬ 
monly attend Arnbitton (discontent in the present, hopes 
and feares of the future) used the matter so, that he 
tooke Mutezuma prisoner, and detained him in the place 
appointed for the Spaniards lodging, with a Spanish Guard 
about him, permitting him otherwise to deale in all 
private or publike affaires, as before. Hereupon Cacama, 
Lord of Texcuco, Nephew to Mutezuma, rebelled, but 
by treachery of his owne people was presented prisoner 
to Mutezuma. He, after this summoned a Parliament, 
where hee made an Oration unto his Subjects, saying, 
“That He and his Predecessours were not Naturals of the 
Countrey,but his Fore-fathers came from a farre Country; 
and their King returned againc, and said, he would send 
such as should rule them. And he hath now sent these 
Spaniards, saith he. Hereupon he counselled them to 
yeelde themselves Vassals to the Emperour, which they 
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did at his command, though with many tcares on his part 
and theirs, at this fere well of their liberty, Mutezuma 
presently gave to Cortes, in the name of tribute, a great 
quantity of Gold and other Jewels, which amounted to 
sixteenE hundred thousand Castltns of Gold, besides Silver. 

Cortes had hitherto a contlnuall victory iti Mexico 
without any fight: but news was brought him of 
Pamphilo de Narvaes, who was sent with eighty Horse, 
and some hundreths of Spaniards by Velasques,, to 
Interrupt the proceedings of Cortes: who leaving two 
hundred men in Mexico, with two hundred and fifty 
other came suddenly in the night, and tooke Narvaes 
prisoner, and returned to Mexico with Narvaes his 
Company, now his followers also, where he found his 
men exceedingly distressed by the Citizens for a murther 
committed in the great Temple at a solemiie Feast, 
wherein a religious dance they were slalne, for the rich 
garments and Jewels they ware, by the Spaniards. Cortes 
came in good time for the reliefe of his men: and Mute¬ 
zuma caused the Mexicans to bridle their rage, which 
presently was renewed; and when Mutezuma, was againe 
by his Guardians, the Spaniards, caused to speake to the 
people, a blow of a stone on his Temples wounded him, 
whereof three dales after he died. 

Cortes had some thousands of the Tlaxoltocas to helpe 
him, but was driven to flye from Mexico with all his 
Spaniards and Indians, which he did doseJy in the night 
but yet an alar me was raised, and the Bridges being 
broken, much slaughter of his people was made by the 
Mexicans, and all his treasure in manner lost. They 
pursued after him also, and had two hundred thousand 
in the field: when it was Cortes his good hap to slay 
the Standard bearer, whereupon the Indians forsooke the 
field. This battdl was fought at Otumpan. 

At Tlazcallan, he and his were kindely entertained; 
they had prepared before 50000. men to goe to Mexico 
for his helpe, and now they promised him all offices 
of loyalty and service. With their helpe he subdued 
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Tepeacac; and built certaine Brigand!ncs, or Frigats, 
which were carried many leagues on the backes of those 
Indians, and there fastned and finished, without which 
he could never have won Mexico. 

In Tezcuco certaine Spaniards had beenc taken, 
sacrificed and eaten, which Cortes now revenged on them. 
Eight thousand men had carried the loose peeces and 
timber oi this Navie, guarded with twenty thousand 
TIaxcalJans, and a thousand Tamemez, or Porters (which 
carried victuals) attending. They calked them with 
Towe, and for want of TaDow and Oyle, they used 
[III. V. Mans Grease, of such as had becnc slaine in the Warres, 
For so the Indians used, to take out the Grease of their 
Sacrifices. Cortes had here nine hundred Spaniards, of 
which fourescore and six were Horse-men, three cast peeces 
of Iron, fifteetie small peeces of Brasse, and a thousand 
weight of Powder, and T00000. Indian Souldiers on his 
side. He made a sluce or trench about twelve foot broad, 
and two fethome deepc, halfe a league long, in which 
40000. men wrought fifty dayes. He lanchcd his Vessels, 
and soone overcame all the Canoas of the Lake, of 
which were reckoned in all five thousand. The Spaniards 
brake the Conduits of sweet water, wherewith the City 
was wont to be served, 

Quabutimoc, now the new King of Mexico, receiving 
IncouTagement from the Devillish Oracle, caused to hreake 
downe the Bridges, and to exercise whatsoever wit or 
strength could doe In defence of his Citie, sometimes 
conquering, sometimes (as is doubtfull chance of warre) 
conquered. Cortes had in Tezcuco ordained a new King, 
a Christian Indian, of the royall bloud, who much 
assisted him in this siege. The Spaniards being Lords 
of the Lake, and of the Causeyes, by helpe of tbdr 
Galliots and Ordinance, they fired a great part of the 
Citie. One day the Mexicans had gotten some advan¬ 
tage, and thereupon celebrated a Feast of Victor)'. The 
Priests went up into the Towers of TIatelulco, their 
chiefe Temple, and made there perfumes of sweet Gums, 
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in toketi of victory^ and sacrificed forty Spaniards (which 
they had taken captives^ opening their hrests^ and 
plucking our their hearts) sprinkling their bloud in the 
Ay re; their felJowcs looking on and not able to revenge 
itn They slew likewise many India eis, & foure Spaniards 
of Allvarado's company, whom they ate in the open 
sight of the Army, The Mexicans danced, drank them¬ 
selves drunke, made bonefires, scrucke up their Drums, 
and made all soieinne esepressings of joy. Dread, Dss^ 
daine, and all the Furies that Passion or Compassion 
could conjure up, had now filled the Spaniards beam 
and their Indian partakers: and Cortes, that hitherto 
had hoped to reserve some part of the Citie, now did 
the utmost that Rage and Revenge could effect, helped 
no lesse within with Famine and Pestilence, then with 
Sword and Fire without. At last Mexico is razed, the 
Earth and Water sharing betwixt them what the Fire 
had left, and all which had sometime challenged a lofty 
inheritance in the Ay re. Their King also was taken; 
all that mightie State subverted. And as the Mexicans 
before had prophesied, That the TJaxantleca's should 
againe build the Citie, if conquered, for them; if con¬ 
querors, for the Spaniards; It was re-huilded with a 
hundred thousand houses^ felrer and stronger then before. 
The Siege lasted three Moneths, and had therein two 
hundred thousand Indians, nine hundred Spaniards, foure- 
score Horses, seventeene Peeces of Ordinance, thirteene 
Galliots, and sixe thousand Canoas* Fiftic Spaniards 
were slaine, and sixe Horses i of the Mexicans, a hundred 
thousand, besides those which died of Hunger and 
Pestilence. 

This was effected Anno on the thirteenth day of 

August, which for that cause is kept festiydl every 
yeare* For the Description of the Country wherein 
Mexico is situate, Cortes in his second Narration to the 
Emperour saith, it is environed with hlb: (He telleth 
of some hlJs also in his journey, wherein drvers of 
people died with cold) in the middest is a plaine of 
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^Oi leagues compasae, and therein two Lakes which 
extend the circuit of 50. leagues; the cue s^t, wWch 
cbbeth and floweth (an argument for Patritius his opinion, 
that saltnesse is a chlefe cause of that vicissitude of ebbing 
and Bowing, in the Ocean) the other fresh t When the 
water of the Salt Lake increaseth, it runneth like a 
violent streame into the fresh Lake, which when it 
decreaseth, is repaired againe by the like issue of this 
into the former. 

Nunno di Gusman*' hath written his expedition into 
Mechoacan and other Countries of New-Spaine 153®* 
subduing and taking possession for the Emperour; 
He found some of them Sodomites, others Sacrificers 
of mens flesh, and some closly practising this butchery 
after they had professed themselves Christians; none 
of them which durst looke a Horse in the face, but 
were afraid that that Beast would eate them. The 
sevcrall peoples by him reckoned, would here be tedious 
to name: which we may say of the like made by Godoy 
and Alvarado.' Of the Customes of the Auntlent 
Mexicans, one of Cortes his Gentlemen hath written a 
Treatise^ extant in Ramusius, wherein are described their 
Citie, Temples, Rites of Sacrifice, and the like, as after 
followeth out of him and others. 
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Larger Relations of things most remarkeable 
observed by the Spaniards at their first coni- 
ming: Cholollas holies; Popocatepecs ashes, 
Mutezumas multiforme magnificence and 
majestte. Mexican Citie and Temple, with 
other antiquities gathered out of the Third 
part of the Historic of Francis Lopez* de 
Gomara. 

HoloUa is a Citie as Tlaxcahan, and hath 
but one person who Is Governour and 
genetall Captaine, chosen by the consent 
of all the Cidzens. It is a Citie of 
twenty thousand housholds vdthin the 
wals^ and in the suburbs as much more. 
It she wet h outwards very beautiful), and 
full of Towers, for there are as many Temples as 
dayes in the yeare, and every Temple hath his Tower. 
Our men counted foure hundred Towers. The men 
and women are of good disposition, well favoured, and 
very wiltie. The women are Goldsmiths and also 
Carvers, the men are warriers, and light feliowes, and 
good Maisters for any purpose: they goe better 
apparelled then any other Indians yet seene. They 
weare for their upper garment, cloakes like unto 
Moriscos, but after another sort. AH the Countrey 
round about them is fruitful I and crrable ground, well 
watered, and so full of people, that there is no waste 
ground, in respect whereof, there are some poore which 
begge from doorc to doore. The Spaniards had not 
scene any beggers In that Countrey before they came 
thither. 

CholoUa is a Citie of most devotion and religion in 
all India, it is called the Sanctuary, or holy place 
among the Indiana, and thither they travelled from 
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many places farre distant in PdgriniagCj and for this 
cause there were so many Temples. Thdr Cathedrall 
Temple was the best and highest of all the New 
Spainc, with a hundred and twenty steps up unto iL 
The greatest Idoll of all their gods was called Quezal- 
covately. God of the Aire, who was fsay they) the 
founder of their Cltie, being a Virgin of holy life, 
and great penance* He instituted fasting, and drawing 
of blond out of their cares and tonguesp and left a 
precept, that they should sacrifice hue onely Quailes, 
Doves, and other fonle. He never ware but one 
garment of Gotten* which was white^ narrow, and long, 
and upon that a mantle beset with certains red crosses. 
They have certaine greene Stones which were his, and 
those they keepe for relickes. One of them Is like an 
Apes head. Here they abode twenty dayeSj and in 
this meane while there came so many to buy and sell* 
that it was a wonder to see. And one of the things that 
was to be scene in those faires, was the earthen vessel!, 
which was exceeding curious and fine. 


The hill called Popocatepec- 

T Here is a hiU eight leagues from Choiolla* called 
Popocatepec, which is to say, a hill of smoake, for 
many times it casteth out smoake and firen Cortes 
sent thither ten Spaniards, with many Indians, to carry 
their vlctuall, and to guide them in the way. The 
ascending up was very troublesome, and full of craggic 
rocks* They approached so nigh the top, that th^ 
heard such a terrible noise which proceeded from 
thence, that they durst not gee unto it, for the ground 
did tremble and shake, and great quantity of ashes 
which disturbed the way: but yet two of them who 
seemed to be most hardjCj and desirous to see strange 
things, went up to the top, because they would not 
ret urn e with a sleevelesse answer, and that they might 
not be accounted cowards, leaving their fellowcs 
behinde them, proceeding forwards. The Indians said, 
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what meane these men ? for as yet never mortall man 
tooke such a journey in hand. 

These two valiant fellowes passed through the Desart 
of Ashes, and at length came under a great sn^ioake 
very thicke, and standing there a while^ the darkenesse 
vanished partly away, and then appeared the vukau 
and concavltyj which was about halfe a league In com- 
passej out of the which the ayre came abounding, with 
a great noiaei very shriU, and whistling, in such sort 
that the whole hill did tremble. It was to be compared 
unto an Oven where Gksse Is made* The smoake 
and heate was so greats that they could not abide it* 
and of force were constrained to returne by the way 
that they had ascended; but they were not gone farre, 
when the vulcan began to lash out flames of fire, ashes, 
and Imbersj yea and at the last} stones of burning 
fire: and if they had not chan&ed to finde a Rocke^ 
where under they shadowed them selves, undoubtedly 
they had there beeue burned. When with good tokens 
they were returned where they left their feUowes, the 
other Indians kissed their garments as an honour due 
unto gods. They presented unto them such things as 
they bad, and wondred much at their fact. 

The simple Indians thought, that that place was an 
infernall place, where all such as governed not well, or 
used tyrannic in their offices, were punished when they 
died, and also bcleeved, that after their purgationj they 
passed into glory. This Vulcan is like unto the Vulcan 
of Sicilia, It is high and round, and never wanteth 
snow about it, and is scene aiarre off in the night, it 
lasheth out flames of fire. There is neere about this 
Hill many Cities^ and Huc^oxinco is one of the 
nlghest- In tenne yeeres space this strange hill of work¬ 
ing did expell no vapour or smoke: hut in the yeere 
1540. it began againe to bume, and with the horrible 
noyse thereof, the Neighbours that dwelt foure leagues 
from tfacncc were terrified, for the especiall strange 
smoakes that then were scene, the like to their Pre- 
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decessors had not becne scene. The ashes that pro¬ 
ceeded from thence c;jm.e to Huexozlnco, Quelaxccipan, 
Tepiacac, Quauhquecholla, Chololla, and Tlaxcalkn, 
which standeth ten leagues from thence, yea. some say, 
it extended fifteene leagues distant, and burned their 
hcarbcs in their Gardens, their Fieldes of Come, Trees, 
and cloathes that lay a djyuig. 

He left the way that the Mexicans had perswaded 
him to come, for it was both evill and dangerous, as 
the Spaniard which went to the Vulcan had seene, he 
went another plainer way, and neercr. He ascended up 
^ Hill covered with snow, which was sbte m'des of 
height, where if the 3oc»o. Souldicrs had waited for 
them, they might easily have taken them, by reason of 
the great cold: and from the top of that Hill, they 
discovered the Laud of Mexico, and the great Lake, 
with his Villages round about, which is an exceeding 
goodly sight. But when Cortes saw that beautiruH 
thing, his joy was without comparison. 

There came twelve Lords from Mexico, among whom 
was Cacama, Nephew to Mute^uma, who was Lord of 
Tezcnco, a young man of five and twentie yceres of 
age, whom the Indians did much honour: he was 
earned upon their shoulders, and when they set him 
downc, one went before with a Broome to sweeps the 
dust out of his way. In this order hee came to 
Iz^cpalapan. Kvery two houres came messengers be¬ 
twixt Cortes and Mutezuma: then came Cuetlavac Lord 
of that Towne, with the Lord Culhuacan his Kinsman 
to receive him, who presented unto him slaves, garments, 
and feathers, and to the value of fourc thousand Duckets 
in Gold. Cuetlavac received all the Spaniards into his 
owne house, which hath very faire Lodgings all of stone, 
and Carpenters worke, exceeding well wrought, with high 
and low roomes, with all kind of service : The chambers 
were hanged with cloth of Cotton very rich, after their 
manner. There were faire Gardens replenished with 
many sweet fiowres, and sweet trees garnished with 
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Networke, mside of Canes, and covered witK Roses and 
other fine hearbes, with sundry ponds of sweet water. 
There was another Garden very beantifull of all sorts of 
fruits and hearbes, with a great pond walled with lime 
and stone, and was fours hundred paces square, made 
with faire steps to descend unto the bottorae in many 
places, and was full of divers kinds of fishes, and 
many kind of water Birds, which sometimes covered 
the pond, as Guls, and Mewes, and such like, Iztac- 
pallapan is a Towne of loooo, housholds, and is 
planted in a Lake of Salt-water, the one halie of the 
Towne built on the water, and the other on the Land. 

From IztacpaUapan to Mexico is two leagues all 
upon a fiilre Calsey, upon the which eight Horsemen 
may passe on ranke, and so directly straight as though 
it had beene made by line, And whosoever hath good 
eye-sight might discerne the gates of Mexico from 
thence, Coyoacan is a Towne o± sixe thousand dwellers, 
Vizilopuchtli is of five thousand. These Towres are 
planted in the Lake, and are adorned with many 
Temples, which have many faire Towres, that doe 
beautifie exceedingly the Lake. There is ^eat con- 
tractation of Salt, which is made there, and from thence 
is carried abroad to Faires and Markets, which thing 
was a great rent to Mutezuma, Upon this Calsey are 
many drawne Bridges built upon faire arches, that the 
water passe th thorow, 

Cortes passed this Calsey with 400, Spaniards, and 
6000, Indians his friends: their passage was with much 
adoe, by reason of the great multitude of Indians which 
came to see him, and camming neere the Citie, there 
adjoyned another Calsey with a broader passage, where 
standeth a strong Bulwarke of stone, of the hetgth of 
two fat home with two Towres on each side, and two 
gates very strong. Here at this Fort came three 
thousand Courtiers and Citizens to receive him, and 
every of them touched the ground with his right hand 
and kissed it, and passed forwards in the order as they 
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Ciiinc. These ssJiitations enilured houj'e HJid more. 
From the Bulwarke the Calsey Ijeth directly, and 
bclore the entrance into the street there is another 
draw Bridge made of timber ten paces broad, under 
the which the water passeth too and fro. At this 
Bridge came Mutezuma to receive Cortes under a 
Canopie of greenc feathers and gold, with much 
Atgcntery hanging thereat, which Canopie foure Noble¬ 
men did Carrie. And the two Princes Cuctlavac and 
Cacama his Nephewes, did leade him by each arme: 
all three were rich apparelled and all of one fashion, 
except Muteziima, which had a paire of shooes of 
gold beset with precious Stones, and the soles were 
tyed to the upper part with latchets, as is painted of 
the Antikes. His Gentdemeti went by two and two, 
hying downe and taking up Mantles and Coverlets 
upon the ground, because his feet should not touch 
the same: then followed him as in Procession, ^oo- 
Noblemen bare-footed, with garments of a richer Livery 
then the first three thousand. Mutezuma came in the 
middest of the street^ and the others came behind him 
as nigh the wail as they rnightj their faces towards 
die ground, for it was a great offence to looke him 
in the face* Cortes alighted from his Horse, and 
according to our use went to embrace htiUj but the 
Princes w^ho led him by the arme% would not suffer 
him to ^ come so nigh, for they held it for sinne to 
touch hijUj but yet saluted each one the other. 

Corti^ put about Mutezuma his necke a coUer of 
Margantes, Diamond^ and other stones all of glasse. 
Mutezuma received it thankfully, and went before with 
one of the Princes his Nephewes, and commanded the 
□foer to leade Cortes by the hand, next after him in 
the midst of the street: and proceeding forward in this 
order, then came the Gentlemen in the richest Livery 
to welcome him^ one by one, touching the ground with 
their handsg and after returned to theu" standing. And 
if the Citizens had come as they requestedj all that 
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day would not have served for salutations. The coUer 
of glasse pleased well Mutezuma, and because hee would 
not take without giving a better thing, as a great Prince 
hee commanded to be brought two coffers ot red Prawnes, 
which are there much esteemed, and at every one of them 
hanged eight Shrimps of gold, of excellent workmanship, 
and of a finger length every one, he put these coders 
with his owne hands about Cortes his necke, the which 
was esteemed a most great favour, yea and the Indians 
marvelled at it. At this time they were come to the 
street end, which was almost a mile long, broad, streight, 
and very faire, and full of houses on each aide, in whose 
doorcs, windowes and tops, was such a multitude of 
Indians to behold the strangers, that 1 know not who 
wondred most, our men to see such a number of them, 
or else they to see our men, their Ordnance and Horses, 
a thing so strange unto them. They were brought unto 
a great Court or house of Idols, which was the Ijadging 
Axaiaca, at the doore whereof, Mutezuma tooke Cortes 
by the band, and. brought him into a faire hall, and placed 
him upon a rich Carpet, saying unto him, Sir, now 
are you in your owne house, eate and take your rest 
and pleasure, for I will shortly come and visit you ^ine. 
Such (as you heare) was the receiving of Hernando Cortes 
by Mutezuma a most mightte King, into his great and 
famous Citie of Mexico, the eight day of November, 

The house where the Spaniards were lodged was 
great and large, with many faire chambers sufficient for 
them all: it was neate, cleane matted, and hanged with 
Cloth of Cotton, and Feathers of many colours, pleasant 
to behold. When Mutezuma was departed from Cortes, 
hcc beganne to set his house in order and placed the 
Ordnance at his doore, and having all his things in good 
sort, he went to a sumptuous Dinner that was prepared 
for him, Assoonc as Mutezuma had made an end 
of his Dinner, hearing that the Strangers were risen 
from the Tabic, and reposed a while, then came hee 
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to CorteSj saJuting him, anti sate downe by him. He 
gave unto him divers Jewels of Gold Plate, Feathers, 
and many Garments of Cotton, both rich, well woven, 
and wrought of strange colours, a thing comely, that 
did mani^st his greatnesse, and also confirme their 
imagination. This gift was delivered honourably, and 
then began ne his talke as folio we th: Lords and Gentle¬ 
men, I doe much rejoyce to have in my house such 
valiant men as yee are, for to use you with courtesie, 
and intreate you with honour, according to your desert 
and my estate. And where heretofore 1 desired that 
you should not come hither, the onely cause was, my 
people had a great feare to see you, for your gesture 
and grimme beards did terrific them, yea, they reported 
that j’ee had such beasts as swallowed men, and that 
your coraming was from Heaven, bringing with you 
Lightning, Thunder, and Thunder-bolts, wherewith you 
made the lilarth to tremble and to shaJee, and that yee 
slue therewith whom yee pleased. But now 1 doe see 
and know that you are mortall men, and that yee are 
quiet and hurt no man : also 1 have scene your Horses, 
which are but your Servants, and your Gunnes like unto 
shooting Trunkes. I doe now hold all for Fables and 
Lyes which have beene reported of you, and I doe also 
accept you for my meerc Kinsmen. My Father told 
mee that hee had heard his forefathers say, of whom I 
doe discend, that they held opinion how they were 
not Naturals of this Land, hut come hither by chance, 
in com panic of a mightie Lord, who after awhile that 
hce had abode here, they returned to their natural! soyle: 
After many yeeres expired, they came againe for those 
whom they had left hcere behind them, but they would 
not goe with them, because they had here inhabited, 
and had Wives and Children, and great government 
in the I.and. Now these mightie ijards seeing that 
they were so stubborne, and would not returne with 
them, departed from them sore displeased, saying, that 
hce would send his Children that should both rule and 
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governc them, in Justice, Peace, and ancient RcHgion. 

And for this consideration, wee have alway'es suspected 
and bcleeved that such a jreopie should come to rule 
and governe us, and considering from whence you come, 

I doe thinke that you are they whom wee looked for, 
and the notice which the great Emperour Charles had 
for us, who hath now sent you hither. Therefore Lord 
and Captaine, bee well assured, that wee will obey you, 
if there bee no feyned or deceitfuU matter in your 
dealings, and will also divide with you and yours all 
that we have. And although this which 1 have said were 
not onely for your vertue, fame, and deeds of valiant 
Gentlemen, I would yet doe it for your worthinesse in 
the battailes of Tavasco, Tcocazinco, and Chollolla, being 
so fow, to overcome &o many. 

Now againe, if yee imagine that I am a God, and 
the walls and rooffes of my houses, and all ray vessell 
of service, to be of pure Gold, as the men of Zcmpoallan, 
Tlaxcallan, and Huexozinco, have informed you, it is 
not so, and 1 judge you to bee so wise, that you give 
no credit to such Fables. Y'ou shall dso note, that 
through your comming hither, many of tny subjects 
have rebelled, and are become my mortall enemies, but lUI- v. 
yet I purpose to breake their wings. Come feele you my * 
hodic, 1 am of flesh and bone, a mortall man as other 
are, and no God, although as a King 1 doe esteeme my 
selfe, of greater dignitie and preheminence then others. 

My houses you doe also see, which are of timber and 
earth, and the principallest of Masons worke, therefore 
now you doe both know and see what odious lyers those 
^fale-bearers were. But troth it is, that Gold Plate, 

Feathers, Armour, Jewels, and other Riches, I have in 
the Treasury of my Forefathers a long time preserved, 
as the use of Kings is, all the which you and yours shall 
enjoy at all times. And now it may please you to take 
your rest, for 1 know that you are weary of your Journey. 

Cortes with joyfull countenance humbled himselfe, seeing 
some teares fall from Mutezuma his eyes, saying unto 
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him, upon the trust I have had in your clcmencie, I 
insisted to come both to see, and talke with your High- 
nesse, and now I know that all are lyes which hath 
becne told mce. The like your Highnesse has heard 
reported of ua, assure your selfe, that the Emperour 
King of Spaine is your naturall l^rd, whom yee have 
expected, hee is the onely hetre from whence your Linage 
doth proceed, and as touching the offer of your High- 
nessB tre^ure, I do most heartily thanke you. 

After all this Co raiiuunication, Mutezuma demanded 
whether the bearded men which came with him ; were 
either his vassals, or his slaves, because hee would 
entertayne each one according to his estate. Girtes 
answered, that they were all his brethren, friends, and 
fellowes, except some that were his servants. 

Then he departed, and went home to his Piijace, and 
there informed himselFc particularly who were Gentlemen, 
and who were not, and according thereunto, sent every 
one particular gift or present. To the Gentlemen he 
sent his reward by his Comptroller, and to the Mariners 
and other Servitors, by a Page of his hcushold. 

Mutezuma was a man of a small stature, and leane, 
his colour tawnie as all the Indians are. Hee had 
long haire on his head, sixe little haires upon him, as 
though they had beene put in with a Bodkin. His 
thinne^ beard was bJacke. Hee was a man of a faire 
condition, and a doer of Justice^ well spoken, grave 
and wise, beloved and feared among his subjects. Mute- 
zuma doth signifie Sadnesse. 

To the proper names of Kings and Lords, they doc 
adde this syllable Cin, which is for courtesie and dignitie, 
as we use Lord. The Turke useth Zultan. The Moore 
or Barbarian caUeth his Lord Mulley, and so the Indians 
say Mutezumazin. His people had him in such revereDce, 
that hee permitted none to sit in bis sight, nor yet in 
his presence to weare shooes, nor looke him in the face, 
except very few Princes. Hee was glad of the con¬ 
versation of the Spaniards, and would not sulFer them 
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to stand on foDte> for the great estimation hee had of 
them, and if hee liked any of the Spaniards garments, 
hce would exchange his apparell for theirs. He changed 
his ownc apparell foure times every day, and hee never 
clothed himsclle againe with the Garments which hee 
had once worne^ hut al] such were kept in his Guard- 
robe, for to give in Presents to his Servants, and 
j\mbassadours, and unto valiant Souldiers which had 
taken any enemy Prisoner, and that was esteemed a 
great reward, and a title of priviledge. The costly 
Mantles whereof had beene divers sent to Cortes, were 
of the same Guardrobe. 

Mutezuma went alwayes very ncate and fine in his Hh 
attyre* Hcc bathed him in hiB Hot-housc foure times 
every day. Hce went ^eldomc out of his Chamber, 
but when hee went to his meate- Hee eate alwayes Hit f/iff-iim. 
alone, but solemneiy, and with great abundance. His 
Table was a FilloWj or else a couple of coloured Skiunes, 

His chaire was a foure-footed stoole made of one piece^ 
and hollow in the middest, well wrought and painted. 

His TabIc-clothcSj Napkins, and Towels, were made of 
Cotton-wool], very white and new, for hcc was never 
served but once with that Naperie, Foure hundred Pages 
brought in his meate, aH soanes of great Lords, and 
placed it upon a Table in his great Hall. The meate 
being brought in, then came Mutezuma to behold the 
DisheSp and appointed those Dishes that liked him best, 
and Chafing-dishes were prepared to keepe that meate 
warme, and seldomc would he cate of any other Dish, 
except the Lord Steward or Comptroller should highly 
commend any other Dish. 

Before hec sate downe, came tweiitie of his Wives Mhmpa. 
of the fairest and best esteemed, or else those that served 
weekly by turne, brought in the Bason and Ewre, with 
great humblenesse. This done, hee sate him downe, and 
then came the Lord Steward, and drew a woodden Nettc 
before him, because none should come nigh his Table. 

And this Noble man alone placed the Dishes, and also 
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tooke them away*, for the Pages who brought in the 
meate, came not neere the Tabic, nor yet spake any 
worcie, nor no man else. 

While the Lord Mutezuma was at his meate, ejocept 
some Jeaster, they all served him bare-footed. There 
assisted alwayes somewhat a feire off, sixe ancient and 
Noblemen, unto whom he used to give of the Dish 
that best liked him, who received the same at his hand 
with great reverence, and eate it incontinent, without 
looking in his fice, which was the greatest humilitie 
that they could use before him, Hee had musicke of 
Fiddle, Flute, and of a Snaile-shcL, and a Cauldron 
covered with a skinne, and such other strange Instru¬ 
ments. They had very evill voyccs to sing. Alwayes 
at dinner time he had Dwarfes, crooke-backes, and other 
delbrmed counterfeits, all for majestic and to la ugh at, 
who had their meate in the Hall among the Jesters 
and Idiots, which were fed with pKirt of the meate that 
came from Mutezuma his table, all the rest of the meate 
was given to three thousand of the guard, who attended 
ordinarily in the yard or Court, and therefore they say 
that there was brought for his Table three thousand 
dishes, and as many pots of wine, such as they use, 
and that continually the Buttrey and Pantrey stood open, 
which was a wonder to see what was in them. The 
plattere, dishes, and cups, were all of earth, whereof 
the King was served but once, and so from meale to 
meale new. He had likewise his service of Gold and 
Plate very rich, but hee used not to bee served with it 
(they say) because hee would not bee served twice there¬ 
with, the which hee thought a base thing. 

Some afbrme, that young children were slaine and 
dressed in divers kinde of dishes for Mutezuma his 
table, but it was not so, onely of mans flesh sacrificed he 
fed now and then. The table being taken up, then came 
againe the Gentlewomen to bring water for his hands, 
with the like reverence as they used at the first, and 
then went they to dinner with the other wives, so that 
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then the Gentlemen and Patjes waited as their course 
fell 

When his table was taken up, and his Servitors gone 
to meate, Muteziima. sate stiU : then came in the suiters 
that had any aflklres to deaJe with him, bare-footed, for 
all the persons did use that reverence, except some 
Princes his Kinsmen, as the Lords of Tescuco, and 
TJacopan, and a few others: and beeing cold weather, 
they used to weare olde ragged clothes upon their rich 
garments. All suiters used to make three or foure 
courtesies, not looking toward his face, and speaking unto 
him their heads downwards, and in that order retyred 
backe againc, Mutezuma answered his suiters very 
gravely, with low voyce, and in few words, and not to 
aJl suiters, for others his Secretaries or Counsellers that 
stood by, answered for him, and having their answere, 
they returned backwards, not turning their tailes to the 
Prince. After these businesses done, he used some 
recreation, hearing Jesters or Songs, wherein he delighted 
much, or else to looke upon the Players, who play with 
their feet, as we doe with our hands. These have a 
cudgell like unto a Pastlers rowler, which they fosse high 
and low as it were a ball in the Ayre, strange to behold. 
They use other Playes to passe the time, in such an 
order, that it seemed marvellous to the lookers on. 
Cortes brought into Spaine some of these Players. Also 
they use Matachines, in such sort they doe play, that 
there stand each upon other shoulders, and hce that 
standeth highest, sheweth many feates. Sometime Mutc- 
auma did behold the Players, who played at a game 
called Facoliztii, which is much like our Tables, and they 
play with beanes, squared like Dice, which they call 
Patollt, and throw them out of both their hands upon 
a matte, or else upon the ground, where are made cer¬ 
tain strikes, upon which they set downe the chance 
that is throwne: and at this game they play all that 
they have, and many times they value their owne 
bodies, and play that into captivitie, and to remayne a 
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slave^ 1 meanC) such as are common Gamesters of small 
estate. 

Sometimes Mutezuma went to the Tennis Court. 
Their ball is called Vtllama]iztli, and is made of the 
gumme which commeth from a tree called Ulli. This 
tree groweth in a hot Countrey. The gumme being 
kneaded together, and so made round, is as blacke as 
pitch, and somewhat heavie, and very hard for the hand, 
but yet good and light to rebound, and better then our 
wind-bals. They play not as Chases, but at Bandy, or at 
Check, that is, if the ball touch the wall it looseth. 
The}' may strike the ball with any part of their body, 
but there is alwayes a penaitte if they onely strike not 
with the buttocke or side, which is the finest play: 
whereof they use a skinae upon each buttocke. They 
play so many to so many for a packe of Mantles, or 
according to the abilitie of the Players. Also they play 
for gold and feathers, and sometime for their owne 
bodies, as they use at Patolli, which is there permitted 
and lawfiill. The Tennis Court is called Tlachco, and is 
a Hall long and narrow, but wider upwards, then downe* 
wards, and higher on the sides then at the ends, which is 
an industry for their play. The house is alwayes white 
and smooth, in the side waJles they have certaine stones 
like unto Milstones, with a little hole in the middcst 
that passeth through the stone, the hole is so small, 
that scarcely the ball may posse through, but he that 
chanceth to strike the ball into the hole, which seldom 
happeneth, winneth the game, and by an ancient Law and 
custome among Tennis Players, he ought to have the 
Cloakes of all those that stand and ^hold the play 
on that ade that the ball went in, and in some Tennis 
Courts, the halfe of the garments of them that stand 
looking on. The Winner is then bound to make certaine 
Sacrifice to the God of the Tennis play, and to the stone 
where the ball entred. The beholders of the play would 
say, that such a Winner should be a Thiefe and an 
Adulterer, or else that he should die quickly. 
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They used in the Temple of the Tennis play, two 
Images of the God of the Ball, which stood upon the two 
lower wallcs. The Sacrifice was celebrated at mid-night, 
with many CcTcffionies and Witch-crafts, and Songs for 
that purpose. Then came a Priest from the Cathedral] 
Church, with other Religious persons to blesse the 
Sacrifice, saying certain devilfish Prayers, and throwing 
the ball foure times in the Tennis Court. In this 
order was the Tennis play consecrated, and after this 
consecration it was lawfull to play, or else not, for this 
diligence was first to bee done when any Tennis Court 
or play was newly built. The owner of the Tennis 
Court also would never suffer any to play, undll he had 
first offered something to the IdoU, their Superstition 
was so great. 

Mutezuma had many houses as weU in Mexico as 
without, for his recreation and pleasure, as also for his 
ordinary dwelling. To write of all it should bee tedious, 
but where his continuall abiding was, he named Tepac, 
that is to say. Palace. And that Palace had twentie 
doores or gates which had their out-comming into the 
common streets. It hath three Courts, and in the one 
standeth a fiiire Fountaine, many Hals, and a hundred 
Chambers of twentie three, and thirtie foot long, an 
hundred Bathes and Hot-houses: and although the 
building was without nayles, yet very good workmanship. 
The walles were made of Masons workt, and wrought 
of Marble, Jaspe, and other blacke stone, svith veines of 
red, like unto Rubies and other Stones, which glistered 
very faire ; the roofes were wrought of Tiinber, and 
curiously carved i the Timber was ^dar, Cypresse, and 
Pine-tree ; the Chambers were painted and hung with 
Cloth of Cotton, and Cloth made of Conies hairc and 
feathers. The teds were poore and of no value, for 
they were nothing but Mantles laid upon Mats, or 
upon Hay, or else Mats alone: few men lay within 
those Houses. 

There were a thousand women, and some afiirme that 
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there were three thousand, accounting Gen tic womens 
Servants and Slaves! the most were Noblemens Daugh¬ 
ters, Mutc^uma tooke of them for his selfe, those that 
liked him best, and the others he gave in mariage to 
Gentlemen hia Servants, The saying was, that hee had 
at one time a hundred and fiftJe women his wives with 
childe^ who through the perswasion of the Devillj tooke 
Medicines to ca:st their creatures, because they knew 
that they should not inherit the State: these his wives, had 
many old women for their Guardj for no man was 
[>ermit6ed to looke upon them. 

The shield of Amies that is set in his Palace, and 
likewise carried to the Warres, is an Eagle Storing upon 
a Tigre his tallons, bent as taking prey* Some thinke 
it is a Gryffon and not an Eagle. The Grlflbns in time 
pastj say they, did cause the Vale of Avacatlan to bee 
dispeopled, for they were great devourers of men, and 
that their abiding was in the Mountaines of Teoacan : 
they approve that these Mountaines were called Cult- 
lachtepelt, of Cuitlachdi, which is a Gryfibn, bigger then 
a Lion : but the Spaniards did never see any of them. 
The Indians by their old Pictures doe paint those Gryffons 
to have a kind of hairc and no feathers, and also affirme, 
that With their tallons and teeth they breake mens bones. 
They have the courage of a Lion, and the countenance 
of an Eagle : they paint him with foure feet, and teeth, 
with a kinde of downCi more like wool! then feathers, 
with his beake, tallons, and wings. There are also other 
I^ords that give the Gryffon in their Armes, flying with a 
heart in his taJlons. 

Mutezuma had another house, with very good lodg-- 
Logs and fitre galleries, built upon FUlars of Jaspe which 
extendeth toward a goodly Garden^ In the which there 
are ten ponds or moe, some of salt-water for Sea-fowle, 
and other some of fresh water for River-fowle, and 
Lake-fowle, which ponds are devised with sluces to 
emptie and Co fill at their pleasure, for the cleanncsse of 
the feathers- There is such a number of Fowle that 
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^arcely the ponds may hold them, and of such divers 
kindes both in feathers and making, as sure it was an 
admiration for the Spaniards to behold, for the most 
of them they knew not, nor yet had at any time scene 
the like. And to every kind of Fowle they gave such 
bayte as they were wont to feede of in the Fields or 
Rivers. There did belong to that house three hundred 
persons of service : some were to dense the ponds : other 
some did fish for baite: other some served them with 


meate: other did loose them and trimme their feathers ; 
others had care to looke to their ligges ; others to set 
them abrood : others cured them when they were sicke : 
and the prinnpallest Office was to plucke the Feathers; 
for of them was made rich Mantles^ Tapissary, Targets, 
tuffes of Feathers, and many other things wrought with 
Gold and Silver; a most perht worke. 

There is another House with large quarters and b/ 

lodgings, which is called a House for Fowle, not because 
there are more then in the other, but because they bee 
bigger and to hawke with all, and are Fowle of rapine, 
wherefore they arc esteemed as more nobler then aU the 
others. 


There are in this House many high Hals, in the which 
arc kept men, women and children : in some of them 
arc kept such as are borne white of colour : which doth mu, 

very sddome happen; in other some are Dwarfes, 

Crooked-backes, Burstenmen, Counterfeites, and mons¬ 
trous Persons, in great number ; they say, that they used 
to deforme them when they were Children, to set forth 
the Kings greaCncsse: every of these persons were in 
several! Halles by themselves. 

In the lower Halles were great Cages made of timber : 
in some of them were Lions, in other Tigres, in other 
Ounces, in others Wolves: in conclusion, there was no 
fog re-footed beast that wanted there, onely to the effect 
that the m^htie Muteauma might say that hce had such 
things in his house. They were fed with their ordinary, [IJI. v. 
as Ginea cockes, Deere, Dogges, and such like. ”*9 l 
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There was aJso in other Hals great earthen vessels, 
some with earth, and some with water, wherein were 
Snaiff, i^e. Snakes, as grosse as a mans thigh, Vipers, Crocodiles, 
which they call Caymanes, or Lizarts of twenty foote 
long, with such Scales and head as a Dragon hath : d/\Jso 
other little Lizarts, and other venemous Beasts and 
Serpents as well of the water as of the land, a terrible 
sight for the lookers on. 

foalntjpTtj. There Were also other Cc^es for fouJe of rapine of 

all sorts, as Hawkes, Kites, Boyters, and at the least nine 
or ten kinde of Haukes. This house of fbule had of 
daily allowance five hundred Gynca cockes, and three 
hundred men of service, besides the Falconers and 
Hunters, which are infinite. There were many other 
sorts of Foules that our men knew not, which seemed by 
their heake and talents good to Hauke withall. 

To the Snakes and other venemous Beasts they gave 
the bioud of men sacrificed, to feede them, and some say, 
they gave unto them mans flesh, which the great Idzarts 
doe eate very well. The Spaniards saw the floorc covered 
with bioud like a jellie in a Slaughter-house, it stunke 
horribly. It was strange to see the Officers in this 
House, how every one was occupied. Our men tooke 
great pleasure in beholding such strange things, but they 
could not away with the roaring of the Lyons, the 
fearcfull hissing of the Snakes and Adders, the doleful! 
howling and barking of the Wolves, the sorrowful! 
yelling of the Ownzes and Tigres, when they would 
have meate. Most certaine, in the night season it seemed 
DtiiL dm, a Dungeon of Hell, and a dwelling place of the Devill, 
and even so it was indeede, for neere at hand was a 
Hall of a hundred and fiftie foote long, and thirty foote 
broad, where was a Chappell with the Roofe of Silver 
and Gold in leafe Wainescotted, and decked with great 
store of Pearle and Stone, as Agattes, Cornerines, 
Emeralds, Rubies, and divers other sorts, and this was 
the Oratory where Mutezuma prayed in the night 
season, and in that Chappell the Devill did appeare 
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unto him, and gave him answere accordiug to his 
prayers- 

He had other houses like unto Barnes, onely for the 
feathers of foules, and for mantels which proceeded of 
his rents and tributes, a thing much to be scene : upon 
the doores was set his armes, which was a Conic. Here 
dwcUed the chiefe Officers of his house, as Treasurer, 
Controller, Receivers and other officers appertaining to 
the Kings revenews. Mutezuma had no house wherein 
was not an Oratorie for the Devill, whom they wor¬ 
shipped for the Jewels there. And therefore those 
houses were great and large, 

Mutezuma had some houses of Armor, upon the 
doores wherof stood a Bowe and Arrows, In these 
hOtises was great store of all kindc of Munition which 
they use In their wars: as Bowes, Arrowes, Slings, 
Launces, Darts, Clubbes, Swords and Bucklers, and 
gallant Targets more trim then strong, Skuls and Splints, 
but not manie, and all made of wood, gilt or covered with 
leather. The wood whereof they make their Armour 
and Targets, is verie hard and strong, for they use to 
toast it at the lire, and at their Arrow ends they enclose 
a little pecce of Flint stone, or a pcece of a Fish bone 
called Libisa, and that is venemous, for if any be hurt 
therewith and the head remainc in the wound, it so 
festereth, that it is almost incurable. 

Their Swords are of wood, and the edge thereof is 
of flint stone, enclosed or joyned into a staffe, with a 
certaine kindc of glcw which is made of a roote called 
Zacolt, and Teuxalli, which is a kindc of strong sand, 
whereof they make a mixture, and after kneade it with 
bloud of Bats or Rearemicc, and other Foule, which 
doth glew marvellous strong, and lightly never un- 
cleaveth : of this stufFe, they make nailes, pearcers, and 
augers, wherewith they bore Timber and stone : with 
their Swords they cut Speares, yea and a Horse necke 
at a blow, and made dents into Iron, which seemed a 
thing unpossible and incredible. In the Citie no man 
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may weare wwpon, but oneiy in warres, hunting, and 
among the Kings Guards 

j<^^*TJesides the foresald houses, he had manic others for 
Ti- j. otiely recreation and pastime, with excellent faire 

Hearbes. sweete Flowers, and 
rees or delectable savour. In thcit Garden were ^ 
thousand personages, made and wrought artificially of 
AfiSw/ flowers. Mutezuma would not permit that 

in this Carden should be any kifide of pot Hearbes, 
or things to be sold^ saying, that it did not appertaine 
to Kings to have things of profitj among their delights 
a-mi pleasures I for such things (said he) did appertain e 
to Merchants, Yet notwithstanding he had Orchards 
with manie and sundric fruitcs, but they stood farre 
from the Citiej and whither seldome times he went: he 
had likewise out of Mexico pleasant houses in Woods 
and Forr<^ts^ of great compas^et environed with watcrj 
ui^ the w'hich he had FountaJnes, Rivers, Ponds wi^h fishy 
\\arrens of Conies, Roekes and covert where were HartSy 
Bucks, Hares, boxes. Wolves^ and such like, with wilder- 
□esse for everie sort. To these pkces the I.ords of 
Mexico used to goe and sport themselves, such and so 
many were the houses of Mutezuma, wherein few Kings 
were equall with him- 

^ He had daily attending upon him in his private Guards 
itiol hundred Noblemen and Gentlemen, and each of 
them three or fours servantSj and some had twcntic 
servants or moe, according to his estate: and in this 
manner he had three thousand men attendant in his 
some aflirme more, all the which were fed 
the meate that came from his table. The 
serving men alwaies abode below in the Court ail the 
day, and went not from thence till after Supper. 

It to be thought that his Guard was the greater, 
because the strangers were there, although in effect of 
truth it is most certaine, that all the Lords that are under 
the Mexicali Empire (as they say) are thirtie persons of 
high estate, who are able to make each of them a 
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hundred thousand men. There arc three thousand 
Lords of Townes, who have many vassals. These 
Noblemen did abide in Mexico certaine times of the 
yearc, in the Court of Mutezuma, and could not depart 
from thence without espcciall licence of the Emperour, 
leaving each of them a sonne or brother behinde them 
for securltie of rebellion, and for this cause they had 
generally houses in the Citie : such and so great was 
the Court of Mutcauma. 

There is not in all the Dominions of Mutezuma any 
subject that paieth not tribute unto him. The Noblemen 
pay their tribute iu personall service. The Husbandmen 
called Macevaldn, with body and goods. In this sort 
they are either Tenants, or else heires to their possessions. 
Those which are hcu'cs, doe pay one third part of all 
their fruite and commoditle that they doe reape or bring 
up, as Dogges, Hennes, Foule, Conies, Gold, Silver, 
Stones, Salt, Waxe, Honie, Mantels, Feathers, Gotten, 
and a certaine fruite called Cacao, that servedi for money, 
and also to cate. Also ail kinde of Grainc, and Garden 
Hearbes, and Fruites, whereof they doe maintaine them¬ 
selves. 

The Tenants doe pay monechly, or ycarely, as they 
can agree, and because their tribute is great, they arc 
called slaves, for when they may have licence to cate 
Egges, they thinke it a great favour. It was reported 
that they were taxed what they should eate, and all the 
residue was taken from them. They went verie poorely 
cloathed, yea and the most of their treasure was an 
earthen Pot, wherein they boiled their Hearbes, a couple 
of Milstones to grinde their Come, and a Mat to lye 
upon. They did not onely pale this Rent, and Tribute, 
but also served with their bodies at all times when the 
great King should command. They were in such great 
subjection to their Prince, that they durst not speake one 
word although their daughters should be taken from 
them to be used at pleasure. All the aforesaid rents they 
brought to Mexico upon their backes, and in Boites, 
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I meane so much as was necessaric for the provision of 
the House and Court of Mutezuma, all the rest was 
spent among Souldiers, and bartred for Goldj Plate, 
Precious stontrSa and other rich Jewels^ esteemed of 
Princes, all the which was brought to the Treasuries In 
-Mexico was large and great Barnes and Houses to receive 
and keepe the Come for provision of the Citie^ with 
Officers, and underofficers^ who did receive the samej 
and kept account thereof in Bookes of painted figures* 
And in every Towne was a Receiver, who bare in his 
hand a rod or a bush of Feather^i and those gave up 
their accounts in Mexico. If any such had beene taken 
with deceit and falshood, death his reward, yea and 
hls^ kin ted punished with penalties, as of a linage of a 
traitour to his Prince. The Husbandmen, if they paid 
not well their Tribute^ were apprehended for the same, 
and if they were foimd to be poore through sickrtesse and 
in firm! tie, then they were borne withaih but if they were 
found to be lazie and sloathfuD, they should be used 
accordingly: but in conclusion, if they paled it not at a 
day appointed, then they should be sold for slaves to pay 
their debt, or else be sacrificed. 

There were many other Provinces, which paid a ccr- 
taine portion, and reknowledged service, hut this Tribute 
was more of honour then profits In this sort MuteiLuma 
had more then sufficient to provide his house and wars, 
and to heape up great store in his Treasury, Moreover 
he spent nothing in the building of his houses, for of long 
cettaine Townes that paid no other Tribute, 
but ondy to workc and repaire continually his Houses at 
their owm proper cost^ and paid aU kinde of workemen 
carrying upon their backes^ or drawing in skdsj Stone, 
Lime, Timberj Water, and all other necessaries tor the 
worke^ Likewise they were bound to provide all the 
firewood that should be spent in the Court, which was a 
gr<^t thing, and did amount to two hundred and thirty 
weight a day, which was five hundred mens burdens, and 
some dayes in the winter much more* And for the 
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Kings Chimney5 they brought the barke of Oake trees, 
which was best esteemed for the light thereof, for they 
were great Sorcerers. Mutezuma had one hundred 
Cities with their Provinces, of whom he received Rents, 
Tributes, and Vassalage, where he maintained Garrison 
of Souldiers, and had Treasurers in each of them. 

His dominion did extend from the North sea to the 
South sea, and six hundred miles in longitude within the 
maine Land, although in very deede there were some 
Townes, as Tlaxcallon, Mechuacaii, Panuco, and Teocan- 
tepec, which were his enemies, and paid him neither 
Tribute nor Service : but yet the Ransome was much, 
when any of them was taken. Also there were other 
Kings and Noblemen, as of Texcuto, and Tkcopan, 
which were not in subjection unto him, but onely in 
homage and obedience, for they were of his owne linage, 
unto whom Muteiuma marri^ his Daughters. 

Description of Mexico as it flourished in those 

times. 

M exico at the time when Cortes entred, was a Citie 
of sixtie thousand houses. The Kings house, 
and other Noblemens houses were great, large, and 
beautiful], the other were small and meane, without 
either doores or windowes : and although they were 
small, yet there dwell eth in some of them, two, three, 
yea and ten persons, by reason whereof, the Citie was 
wonderfully replenished with people. 

This Citie is built upon the water, even in the same 
order as Venice is. All the body of the Citie standeth 
in a great large Lake of water. There are three sorts of 
streetes very broad and faire, the one sort are onely 
water, with many Bridges: another sort of onely earth: 
and the third of earth and water; that is to say, the 
one balfe earth to walke upon, and the other halfe for 
Boates to bring provision of all sorts. These streetes 
are kept alwayes cleane, and the most part of the houses 
have two doores, the one towards the Cawsey, and 
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the other tomrds the water, at the which they take 
Boate to goe where they Hst, And although this 
Citie IS founded upon water, yet the same water is not 
good to drinke, whereof there is brought by conduit 
water from a place called Capaltepec, three miles distant 
from the Cidc, which springeth out of a little hill, at 
the foote whereof standeth two Statues or covered 
Images wrought in stone, with their Targets and Lances, 
the one is of Muteauma, and the other of Axaiaca hi a 
Father. The water is brought from thence in two 
Pipes or Canals in great quantity, and when the one 
Is foule, then all the water is conveied into the other, 
till the first be made cleane. From this Fountaine all 
the whole Citie is provided, so that they goe selling the 
same water from streete to streete in little Boates, and 
doe pay a certaine tribute for the same. 

This Citie is divided into two streetes, the one was 
called TJacduko, that is to say, a little Hand, and the 
other Mexico, where Muteauma his dwelling and Court 
was, and is to be interpreted a Spring. This streets is 
the fairest and most principall, and because of the Kings 
PaUace there, the Citie was named Mexico, although the 
old and first name of the Citie was Tenuchtitlan, which doth 
sigtitfie Fruite out of stone, for the name is compounded 
of Tetl, which is, Stone, and Nuchtli, which Is a Fruite 
in Cuba and Hispaniok, called Tunas; the Tree (or 
to speake properly, the 'fistic) that beareth this fruite, 
Itgritsiikaha is named Nopal, aud is nothing almost but leaves of a 
IB BirmutlA. footebroad and round, and three inches thicke, some 
more, and some lesse, according to the growth, full of 
thomes which arc venemous ■ the leafe is greenc, and 
the thomc or pricke russet. After that is planted, it 
encreaseth, growing leafe unto leafe, and the fbote 
thereof commeth to be as the body of a tree, and one 
leafe doth onely produce another at the point, but at 
the sides of the same leaves proceede other leaves, In 
some Provinces where water is scant, they use to drinke 
the juice of these leaves. The fruite thereof called 
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Nuchtli, 19 like unto Figges, and even so hath his little 
kernels or graines within, but thej are somewhat larger, 
and crowned like unto a Medler. There are of them 
of sundry colours, some are grccne without, and 
Camatioulike within, which have a good taste. Others 
are yellow, and others white, and some speckled: the 
best sort arc the white r it is a fruite that will last long. 
Some of them have the taste of Peares, and othcrsome 
of Grapes 1 it is a cold and a fresh fruite, and best 
esteemed In the heate of Summer. The Spaniards doe 
more esteemc them then the Indians. The more the 
ground is laboured where they grow, the fruite is st 3 
much the better. There is yet another kinde of this 
fruite red, and that is nothing esteemed, although hb 
taste is not eviU, but because it doth colour and dye 
the eaters mouth, lippes, and apparcil, yea, and maketh 
his urine lookc like pure bloud. Many Spaniards at 
their first cornming into India, and eating this Fruite, 
were in a maze, and at their wits end, thinking that 
all the blood in their bodies came out in untie; yea 
and many Phisitions at their first cornming were of the 
same hclicfe: for it hath happened, when they have 
bin sent for unto such as have eaten this fruite, they 
not knowing the cause, and beholding the urine, by 
and by they ministred medicine to stanch the bloud: 
a thing ridiculous, to see the Phisitiaiis so deceived. 
Of this fruite Nuchtli and Tetl, which is a Stone, is 
compounded Xenuchtlitan. When this City was begun 
to be founded, it was placed neere unto a great Stone 
that stood in the middest of the Lake, at the footc 
whereof grew one of these Nopal trees, and therefore 
Mexico giveth for armes and devise the foot of a 
Nopal tree springing from a stone, according to the 
Cities name. 

Mexico b as much to say, as a Spring or Fountaine, 
according to the property of the vowell and speech. 
Others doc affirmc, that Mexico hath his name of a 
more ancient time, whose first Founders were called 
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Mexiti, for unto this day the Indian dwellers in one 
streete of this City are called of Mexico. The Mexiti 
tooke name of thir principallest Idoll called Mexitli, 
who was in as great veneration as Vitzilopuchtli, god 
of the warre. Mexico is environed with sweet water, 
and hath three wayes to come unto it by cawsie, the 
one is from the West, and that cawsie is a mile and 
a halfe long. Another from the North, and containeth 
three miles in length. Eastward the Citie hath no 
entrie. But Southward the Cawsey is sixe miles long, 
which was the way that Cortez entred into the Citie. 
The Lake that Mexico is planted in, although it seemeth 
one, yet it is two, for the one is of water saltish, bitter, 
and pestiferous, and no kindc of fish liveth in it. And 
the other water is wholesome, good, and sweet, and 
bringeth forth small fish. The salt water ebbeth and 
floweth, according to the winde that bloweth. The 
sweet water standeth higher, so that the good water 
frUeth into the evill, and revcrieth not backward, as 
some hold opinion. The salt Lake coijtayneth fifteene 
miles in breadth, and fifteene in length, and more then 
five and fortic in circuit; and the L^ke of sweet water 
contayncth even as much, in such sort, that the whole 
Lake contuyneth more then thfitie leagues, and hath 
about fiftie townes situated round about it, many of 
which townes doe contayne five thousand housholds, 
and some ten thousand, yea and one towne called 
Tezcuco, is as bigge as Mexico. All this Lake of 
water springeth out of a Mountaine that standeth 
within sight of Mexico. The cause that the one part 
of the Lake is brackish or saltish, is, that the bottome 
or ground Is all salt, and of that water great quantitic 
of salt is daily made. 

In this great Lake are above two hundred thousand 
little boateS) which the Indians call Acalles, and the 
Spaniards call them Canoas, according to the speech of 
Cuba and Santo Domingo, wrought like a kneading 
trough: some are bigger then other some, according to 
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the greatnesse of the body of the tree whereof they arc 
made. And where I number two hundred thousand 
of these boats, I speake of the least, for Mexico alone 
hath above fiftie thousand ordinarily to carry and bring 
unto the Cttie victual!, provision, and passengers, so that 
on the market day all the streets of water are full of them. 

The Market is called in the Indian tongue Tlanquiztli: Maritt 

every Parish bath his Market place to buy and sell in: 
but Mexico, and Tlatelulco onely, which are the chiefest 
Cities, have great Faires and places fit for the same, and 
especially Mexico hath one place where most dayes in the 
ycere is buying and selling, but every fourth day 1 $ the 
great Market ordinarily: and the like custome is used 
throughout the Dominions of Mutcauma, This place 
is wide and large, compassed round about with doores, 
and is so great, that a hundred thousand persons come 
thither to chop and change^ as a Citie most principall 
in all that Region. Wheretorc the resort is from farre 
parts unto that place. Every occupation and kinde of 
merchandise hath his proper place appointed, which no 
other may by any meanes occupy or disturbe. Likewise 
pesterous wares have their place accordingly (that is 
to say) stone, timber, lime, bricke, and all kinde of 
stuife unwrought, being necessarie to build withalL 
Also Mats both fine and course of sundrie workmanship, ^ivtn 
also Coales, Wood, and all sorts of earthen vessel], 
glased and painted very curiously: Deere skinnes both 
raw ajjd tanned in haire and without haire, of many 
colours, for Shoomakers, Bucklers, Targets, Jerkins, 
and lining of woodden Corselets: also skinnes of other 
beasts, and fowle in feathers readie dressed of all sorts, 
the colours and strangencsse thereof was a thing to 
behold. The richest merchandise was Salt, and Mantels 
of cotton wooll of divers colours, both great and smal, 
some for beds, others for garments and clothing, other 
for tapissarie to hang houses, other cotten cloth for 
lining breeches, shirts, table clothes, towels, napkins, and 
such like things. 
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There were also Mantels made of the leaves of the 
tree called Metl, and of Palme tree, and Cony haire, 
which are well esteemed, being very warme, but the 
Coverlets made of feathers are the best; they sell 
threed made of Cony haire, pieces of Jinneit cloth made 
of cotton wool!, also skainea of threed of all colours : 
also it is strange to see the great store of fowlc, some 
wilde, some tame, some water fowle, and other some of 
.jjapios-^ All the bravcrie of the Market, is the place 
where gold and feathers joyndy wrought is sold, for 
any thing that is in request Is there lively wrought in 
gold and feathers, and gallant colours. The Indians 
twr mant f. expert ajid perfect in this science, that they will 

worke or make a Butter-flie, any wild Beast, Trees, 
Roses, Flowers, Herbs, Rootes, or any other thing, so 
lively, that it is a thing marvellous to behold. It 
hapneth many times that one of these workmen in a 
whole day will eate nothing, ondy to place one feather 
in his due perfection, turning and tossing the feather 
to the light of the Sunne, into the shade or darke 
place, to see where is hU most natural! perfection, and 
till his worke be finished he will neither eate nor drinke. 
There are few Nations of so much patience. The Art 
01- Science of Gold-smiths, among them is the most 
curious, and very good workmanship engraven with 
tooles made of flint, or in mold. They will cast a 
platter in mold with eight corners, and every corner 
of sevcrall metall, that is to say, the one of gold, and 
the other of silver, without any kind of solder: they 
will also found or cast a little caldron with loose handles 
hanging thereat, as wee use to cast a bell 1 they will 
also cast in mold a fish of metall with one scale of 
silver on his backe, and another of gold; they wiH 
make a Parret or Popinjay of metall, that his tongue 
shall shake, and his beaci moove, and his wings flutter: 
they will cast an Ape in mold, that both hands and 
feet shall stirre, and hold a spindle in his hand seeming 
to spin, yea and an Apple in his hand, as though he 
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would eate k. Our Spaniards were not a little amazed 
at the sight of these things. For our Gold-smiths are 
not to be compared unto them. They have skill also 
of Am el I worke, and to set any precious stone. But 
now as touching the Market, there is to sell Gold, 
Silver, Copper, Leade, Latton, and Tin,Hi though there 
is but little of the three last metals mentioned. There 
are pearles, precious stones, divers and sundrie sorts of 
shells, and bones, spunges and other PedJers ware, which 
certainly are many and strange sorts, yea, and a thing 
to laugh at their Haberdash toyes and triffles. There are 
also many kinde of Hrarbs, Roots, and Scedes, as well 
to bee eaten, as for medicine, for both men, women, and 
children, have great kno;7ledge in hearbs, for through 
povertie and necessitie, they seeke them for their sus¬ 
tenance and helpe of their infirmities and diseases. They 
spend little among Physicians, although there are some of 
that Art, and many Apothecaries, who doe bring into the 
market Ointments, Sirrops, Waters, and other drugs, fit 
for sicke persons: they cure all diseases almost, with hearbs, 
yea, as much as for to kill lice, they have a proper hearb 
for the purpose. 

The severall kiiides of meates to bee sold are without 
number, as Snakes without head and taile, little Dogs 
gelt. Moils, Rats, long Wormes, lice, yea and a kinde of 
earth, for at one season in the yeere they have Nets 
of maile, with the which they rake up a certaine dust that 
is bred upon the water of the I-ake of Mexico, and that is 
kneaded together like unto Oas of the Sea j they gather 
much of this victuall, and keepe it in heapes, and make 
thereof Cakes like unto brick-bats ; they sell not onelv 
this ware in the Market, but also send it abroad to other 
Faires and Markets afarre off: they eate this meate with 
as good stomacks as wee eate cheese, yea and they hold 
opinion chat this skum or fatnesse of the water, is the 
cause that such great number of fowle commeth to the 
I^ake, which in the winter season is infinite. All the 
Sellers pay a certaine summe for their shops or standings 
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to the Kms, as a custome, aad they to bee preserved and 
defended irom theeves : and for that cause there goe 
certaine Sergeants or Officers up and downe the Market 
to esple out malefictors. In the middest of the Market 
standeth a house which may bee seene throughout the 
Faire, and there sitteth twelve ancient men for Judges 
to dispatch Law matters : their buying and selling is to 
change one ware for another, as thus, one giveth a Hen 
for a bundell of Maia, other ^ve Mantels for Salt, or 
money which is Cacao, and this is their order to chop and 
change : they have measure and strike for all kinde of 
Come, and other earthern measures for Hony and Wine, 
and if any Measure bee falsified, they punish the offcnderSj 
and breakc their measures. 

The Temple is called Teucalli, that Is to say, Gods 
House ; Teutl, stgnifieth God ; and Calli is a House, 
a name very fit, If that house had bcene of the true 
God. The Spaniards that understand not the language, 
doe pronounce and call those Temples Cues, and the God 
Vitzilopuchtli, Uchilobos. There are in Mexico many 
Churches with Towres for their Parishes and Streets, 
wherein are Chappels and Altars where the Images and 
Idols doe stand, and those Chappels doe serve for fauriall 
places of their Founders ; for others are buried in the 
ground about them or Churchyards, All their Temples 
are of one fashion, therefore it shall bee now sufficient to 
speakc of the principal! Church. This Temple is square, 
and doth contayne every way as much ground as a Crosse- 
bow can reach levell: it is made of stone, with foure 
doores that abutteth upon the three Cawscys, and upon 
another part of the Citie, that hath no Cawsey but a rairc 
street. In the middest of this Quaderne standeth a 
mount of earth and stone, square likewise, and fiftie 
fathom long every way, built upward like unto a 
Pyramide of Egypt, saving the top is not sharpe, bur 
pkine and flat, and ten fithom square j upon the West 
side, were steps up to the top, in number an hundreth 
and fourteene, which being so many, high, and made 
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of good stone, did seeme ^ beaudfull thing* It was a 
strange sight to behold the Piiests^ some going up, aJid 
some downe with ceremonieaj or with men to be sacri¬ 
ficed. Upon the top of this Temple arc two gr^t Alt^s, 
a good space distant the one from the other^ and so nigh 
the edge or brim of the wall, that scardy a man may goe 
behinde them at pleasure. The one Altar standeth on the 
right hand, and the other on the left: they were but 
of five foot high, each of them had the backe part made 
of stone, painted with monstrous and foule figures, the 
Chappell was friire and well wrought of Masons worke 
and timber, every Chappell had three lofts, one above 
anotherj sustayn^ upon pillarSj and with the height 
chereof it shewed like unto a faire Towre, and beautified 
the Citie afarre off: from thence a man may see all the 
Citie and Townes round about the Lake, which was 
undoubtedly a goodly prospect. And because Cortes 
and his companie shauld see the beautie thereof ; Mute- 
'/uma brought him thither, and shewed him all the order 
of the Temple, even from the toot to the top. There was 
a certaine plot or space for the Idoll Priests to celebrate 
their service without disturbance of any. Thcif generall 
prayers were made toward the rising of the Sunne. Upon 
each Altar standeth a great Idoll. Beside this Towre 
that standeth upon the Pyramidej there ane fourtie Towres 
great and smidl belonging to other little Temples which 
stand in the same circuit, the which although they were of 
the same making, yet their prospect was not Westward, 
but other wayes, because there should be a difference 
hetwiKt the great Temple and them. Some of th^e 
Temples were bigger then others, and every one of a 
sevcrall God, among the which there was one round 
Temple, dedicated to the God of the aire, called Quccal- 
covatJ, for even as the aire goeth round about the 
Heavens, even for that consideration they made his 
Temple round. The entrance of that Temple had a 
doore, made like unto the mouth of a Serpent, and 
was painted with foule and devillish gestures, with great 
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teeth aod gums wrought^ which was a thing to feare those 
that should enter in thereat, and especially the Christians 
unto whom it represented very Hell, with that ugly face 
and monstrous teeth. 

There were other Teucalles in the Citie, that had the 
ascending up by steps in three places : all these Temples 
had houses by themselves with all service, and Priests and 
particular Gods. At every doore of the great Temple 
sundeth 3 large Hall and goodly Lodgings, both h^h 
and low round about, which houses were common 
Armories for the Citie, for the force and strength of 
every Townc is the Temple, and therefore they have 
there placed their store-house of munition. They had 
other darke houses full of Idols, great and small, wrought 
of sundrie metals, they are all bathed and washed with 
bloud, and doe shew very blacke through their daily 
sprinkling and anointing them with the same, when any 
man is sacrificed : yea, and the walls arc an inch thickc 
with bloud, and the ground is a foot thick of blood, so 
that there is a devilfish stinch. The Priests or Ministers 
goe daily into those Oratories, and suffer none others but 
great personages to enter in. Yea, and when any such 
goeth in, they are hound to offer some man to bee 
sacrificed, that those bloudie Hangmen and Ministers 
of the Devill may wash their hands in bloud of those 
so sacrificed, and to sprinkle their house therewith. 

For their service in the Kitchin they have a Pond 
of water that is fiEed once a ycere, which is brought 
by conduit from the principall Fountaine* .Atl the residue 
of the foresaid circuit serveth for places to breede fbwle, 
with Gardens of herbs and sweet trees, with Roses and 
flowers for the Altars. Such, so great and strange was 
this Temple of Mexico, for the service of the DeviP who 
had deceived those simple Indians. There doth reside in 
the same Temple continually five thousand persons, and 
all they arc lodged and have their living there, for that 
Temple is marvellous rich, and hath divers Townes oncly 
for their maintenance and reparadon, and are bound to 
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dustainc the same alwayes on foot* They doe so we 
Come, arid msLtntayne all tho^e five thousand persons 
with bread* fruit* fieshi fish, and fire-wood* as much as 
they neede* for they spend more fire-wood then is spent 
in the Kings Court: these persons doe live at their hearts 
ease, as servants and vassals unto the Gods. 

The Gods of Mexico were two thousand in number, as 
the Indians reported, the chiefest were Vit/ilopuchtli, and 
Tezeatlipuca, whose Images stood highest in the Temple 
upon the Altars : they were made of stone in fiill propor¬ 
tion as bigge as a Giant. They were covered with a 
lawne, called Nacar. These Images were besvet with 
pcarles, precious stones, and pieces of gold* wrought 
like birds* beasts, fishes* and flowres* adorned with 
Emeralds, Turquies, Calcedons, and other little fine stones, 
so that when the lawne Nacar was taken away„ the 
Images seemed very beautifLill to behold. The Image 
had for a girdle great Snakes of gold, and for Collars 
and Chaincs about their necks, ten hearts of men made 
of gold, and each of those idols had a counterfeit visard 
with eyes of glasse, and in their necks death painted t 
each of these things had their considerations and mean¬ 
ings. These two Gods were brethren, for Tezeatlipuca 
was the God of Providenccj and Vitiilopuchti God of the 
Warres, who was worshipped and feared more then aU 
the rest. 

There was another God, who had a great Image placed 
upon the top of the Chappell of idols, and he was 
esteemed for a special! and singular God above all the 
rest. This God was made of all kindc of scedcs that 
groweth in that Country, and being ground^ they made a 
certaine paste, tempered with Childrens bloud* and Virgins 
sacrified* who were opened with their Rasors in the breasts* 
and their hearts taken out* to offer as first fruits unto the 
IdolL The Priests and Ministers doe consecrate this 
Idoll with great pompe and many ceremonies* AJl the 
Comarcans and Citizens are present at the consecration* 
With great triumph and incredible devotion. After the 
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consecrarion* many devout pereotis came and sticked in 
the dowie Image precious stones^ wedges of goidj and 
other jewels. After all this pompe ended^ no secular 
mail may touch that holy lmage^ no nor yet come into 
his Chapped, nay scars]y religious persons, except they 
were Tlkmacaztli, who arc Priests of order. They doe 
renew this Image many times with new dough, taking 
away the old, but then blessed is he that can get one 
piece of the old iiaggs for rcliques, and chiefly for 
SouldierSj who thought themselves sure therewith in 
the warres. Also at the consecration of this Idoll, a 
certaine vessel] ol^ water was blessed with many wordes 
and ceremonies, and that water was preserved very reli- 
giously at the foot of the Altar, for to consecrate the 
King when he should be crowned, and also to blesse any 
Captaine generally when he should be elected for the 
warres, with onely giving him a draught of that waten 
Without the Temple^ and over against the prindpall 
doore thereof, a stones cast distant, standeth the CharnelJ 
house onely of dead mens hcads^ prisoners in warreSj and 
sacriliced with the knife. This monument was made like 
unto a Theater, more larger than broad, wrought of Ume 
and stone, with ascending steps, in the walls whereof was 
grafted betwixt stone and stone a Scuil, with the teeth 
outwards. At the foot and head of this Theater, were 
two Towres, made onely of lime and scuUs, the teeth out¬ 
ward, and this wall having no other stuffe, seemed a 
strange sight. At and upon the top of the Theater, were 
seventie Poles, standing the one from the other foure or 
five foot distant, and each of them was full of staves from 
the foot to the top. Each of these staves had others 
made fast unto them, so that every of them had five 
scuts broched through the Temple* Andrew de Tapia 
did certifie me, that he and Goncalo de Umbria did 
reckon them in one day, and found a hundred thirtie and 
slxe thousand sculls on the poles, staves, and steps. The 
other Towres were replenished out of number, a most 
cruel] custome, being onely mens heads slaine in sacrifice, 
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although it hath a shew of human!tie for the remembfance 
there placed of death. There are also men appointed, 
that when one scull falJeth, to set up another in his place, 
so that the number map never want. 

Other Mexican Antiquities, Letters, Numbers, 
Yeeres, Dayes, Weekes, &c. 

T Here hath not beene found Letters at any time in 
the West India, onely in new Spaine were used 
certaine figures which served for letters, with the which 
they kept in memorie and preserved their Antiquities. 
The figures that the Mexicans used for letters are great, 
by reason whereof they occupie great Volumes ; they 
engrave them in stone or timber, and paint them upon 
walls, and also upon a paper made of cotton wooll, and 
leaves of the tree Metl. Their bookes are great and 
folded up like unto our broad cloathes, and written upon 
both sides. There are some bookes rolled up like a piece 
of flannelL They pronounce not v, g, r, s, y, therefore 
they use much p, c, 1, X. This is the Mexican speech* 
and Nahual, which is the best, playncst, and the most 
eloquent, in all new Spaine. There are some in Mexico 
that doe understand each other by whistling, which is 
ordinarily used among Lovers, and Theeves, a speech 
truly to wonder at, and none of our men could come to 
the knowledge thereof. 


Their reckoning by 

numbers was in 

this sort. 

Ce, 

One, 

Matlactlioce, 

Eleven, 

Ome, 

Two, 

Matlactlicme, 

Twelve, 

Ei, 

Three 

Matlactlomel, 

Thirteene, 

Naui, 

Foure, 

Madactlinaui, 

Fourteene, 

Macuil, 

Five, 

Matlactlinacui, 

Fifteene, 

Chicoace, 

Six, 

Matlacdichicoace, Sixteene, 

Chico me, 

Seven, 

Matlactlichicome* 

Seventeen C; 

Chicuei, 

Eight, 

Matlactiichicuei, 

Eighteenej 

Chiconaui, 

Nine, 

Matlactlichiconaui 

ijNineteene, 

Mat lac, 

Ten, 

Cempoalli* 

T wen tie. 
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Every tiiunber is simple oiitill you come to sixc, and 
then they countj sixe and one, sixe and two, sixe and 
three. Ten is a number by himselfe, then you must 
count ten and one, ten and two, ten and three, ten and 
Foure, ten and five. Then you count, ten, five, and one ; 
ten, five, and two ; ten, five, and three. Twentie goeth 
by himselfe, and all the greater numbers. 

The Mexican ycert is three hundreth and sixtie dayes, 
for they have in their yecre cighteene moneths, and every 
moneth contayneth twentie dayes. They have other five 
odde dayes, which goeth by themselves, in the which they 
used to celebrate great feasts of cruell and bloudy sacrifice, 
with much devotion. And reckoning after this sort, they 
could not choose but erre, for they could not make equall 
the punctual course of the Sunne. Yea the Christian 
yccrc is not perfect, although wee have learned Astrono¬ 
mers. But yet these simple Indians went ucere the 
marke. 

The names of the moneths. Tlacaxipeualisdi, Tozeut- 
zli, Hue! TozeuztJl, Toxcalt, Ecalcoaliztli, Tocuilhuicintli, 
Hueitecuilhuitl, Miccailhuicindl, Veymiccailhuitl, Ochpan- 
iztli, Pachtli, Huei Pachtli, Quecholli, Panquecaliztli, 
Hatemuztli, Tititlh, Izcalli, Coa Vitkuac, 

The names of Dayes, were Cipactli, A Spade; Hccad, 
Aire or Winde ; CaJH, A House; Cuez Pali, A Lizzart; 
Coualt, A Snake; Mizqulndi, EJeath; Macatl, A wilde 
Hart; Tochdi, A Cony; Ad, Water; Izcuyntli, A 
Dogge; Ocumadi, An Ape; Malinalli, A Broome; 
Acatlh, A Cave ; Ocelotl, A Tigre; Coautli, An Eagle ; 
CozcaquahutI, A Buzzard ; Olin, A Temple ; Tepatlh, A 
Knife ; Quiauitl, Ralne ; XuchitI, A Bose, 

Although these twentie names serve for the whole 
yeere, and are but the dayes of every moneth, yet there¬ 
fore every moneth beginneth not with Cipactli, which is 
the first name, but as they foUow in order, and the five 
odde dayes is the cause thereof. And also because their 
weeke is of thirtecne dayes, which changeth the names, as 
by example, Cectpactlt can goe no further then unto 
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Matlactlomelacatl, which is thirtecne^ ami then beginneth 
another weeke : and we doe not say Matiactlinaui Ocelod, 
which is the fourteenth day, but wee say Ceoceiod, which 
ts one, and then reckon the other sixe names unto twentie. 
And when ail the twentie dayes are ended, begin againe 
to reckon from the first name of the twentie, but not 
from one, but from eight. And because yee may better 
understand the matter, here is the example. 

Cecipactli, Omehecatl, Ei Calli, Naui Cuezpali, Macuil- 
couad, Chicoacet] Mizquinth, Chkome Macatl, Chicuei 
Tochtli, ChSconauiad, Madada Cuindi, Mailacdiocc 
Ocmnatli, Madaediome MalinaUl, Matlacdomei Acatih. 
The next weeke following doth begin his dayes from one. 
And that one is the fourteenth name of the monedi and 
of the dayes, and saith: Ceotelod, Omecoautli, Eicozca- 
quahutli, Naui Olui, Macuil Tccpatl, Chicoacen Quiauid, 
Chico me Xuchid, Chicod Cipaetti. In this second weeke, 
Cipaedi came to fall on the eight day, being in the first 
weeke the first day. CemacatT, Ometochdi, Eiatl, Naui 
Izcuindi, Macuil Ocumatli. Ai\d so proceede on to the 
third weeke, in the which this name Cipaedi entreth not, 
but Macatl, which was the seventh day in the first weeke, 
and bad no place in the second, and is the first in the 
third. The reckoning is no darker then ours, which we 
have in a, b, c, d, e, f, g. For they also change with 
time, and run in such sort, that a, which was the first 
letter of this moneth, commeth to be the fift day of the 
next moneth, and the third moneth he counteth to be the 
third day, and so orderly doth the other sixe letters. 

These Mexicans had another order to reckon their 
yee res, which exceeded not above fbure in number, as 
one, two, three, foure, wherewith they account a hundred, 
five hundred, a thousand, and as many moc as they list. 
Those foure figures or names, are, Tochtli, Acatlh, 
Teepadh, Calli, and doe signifie a Cony, a Cave, a Knife, 
and a House, saying; Ce Totchtli, One yeere; Ome 
Acadth, Two yectes j Ei Tecpatlh, Three yeeres ; Naui 
Calli, Foure yeeres; Macuil Tochtli, Fiveyeeres; Chtoaceti 
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Acatlh, Sixc yceres ; Ctcome Tecpadhj Seven yceres i 
Chicuei Calh, Eight yeeres; Chicotiaui Tochtlij Nine 
yeeres ; Matlactli Acatlh, Ten yeeres ; Matkctlioce Tec- 
pa tlh^ Eleven yeeres ; Matlactliome Calli, Twelve yeeres \ 
MatlactLiomei Tochtlij Thirteene yeeres. So that the 
reckoning passeth not above thirteene, which is one weeke 
of the yeerc, and cndeth where he began. 

The second weeke. Ce Acatlh, one ycere; Omt 
Tlepaclh, two yeeres; Ei Calii, three yeeres i Naul 
Tochtlij foure yeeres ; Macnil Acatihj five yeeres; 
Chioacen Teepadhj slxe yeeres; Chkome Cailij seven 
yeeres ; Chicuei Tochdi, eight yeeres; Chiconaui Acadh^ 
nine yeeres ; Matlactli Teepadhj ten yeeres j Matlactlioce 
Callij eleven yeeres; Madactliome Tochtlij twelve yeeres; 
Madaediomei Acatlh^ thirteene yeeres. The third weeke 
of yeeres. Cc Tecpatlh, one yeere ; Ome CaUi, two 
yeeres ; Et Tochtlh three yeeres ; Naui Acatlh, foure 
yeeres; Macuil Tecpatlh, five yeeres; Chioacan Caili, 
sixe yeeres; Chicome Tochtlij seven yeeres; Chicuei 
Acadhj eight yeeres; Chlconaui Teepadhj nine yeeres; 
Madactli Callij ten yeeres ; Madaediome Tochdi, eleven 
yeeres; Matkediome Acatlh, twelve yeeres; Matkct- 
liomei Teepadhj thirteene yeeres. 

The fourth weeke. Ce Caili, one yeere, Ome Tochdi, 
two yeares ; Ei Acatlh, three ycares: Nani Teepadhj 
foure yeares; Macuil Caili, five yeares; Chioacen Tochdi, 
six y^res ; Chicome Acatch, seven yeares; Chieuei Tec- 
patlij eight yeares ; Chicotiaui Calli, nine yeares ; Mat- 
lactli Tochtli, ten yeares; Madacdioce Acadh, eleven 
yeares; Matlactliome Teepadh, twelve yeares; Matkct- 
liomei Caili, thirteene yeares* Each of these wcekes, 
which our men call Inditioiij doth containe thirteene 
yeares, so that all the foure weekes make two and fiftie 
yeareSj w^hich is a perfect number in their reckoning, and 
is called the yeare of grace, for from fiftie two yeares, to 
fiftie two yeares, they used to make sokmne feasts, with 
strange Ceremonies, as hereafter shaJl be declared* And 
when fiftie two yeares are ended, then they begin againe, 
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by the same order before dedaredj untill they come to as 
many moe, beginning at Ce Tochtli, and 30 forward. 
But alwayes they begin at the Conie figure. So that In 
the forme of reckoning they keepe and have in memory^ 
things of eight hundred and fiftie yeares: and by this 
Chronicle they know In what yeare every thing hapned^ 
and how long every King reigned: how many children 
they had, and all things else that Importeth to the estate 
of the government of the Land. 

The Indians of Culhua did beleeve that the Gods had 
made the World, but they knew not how, yet they 
belecved that since the creation of the world foure Sunnes 
were and that the fift ajid last is the Sunne that now 
giveth light to the World. They held opinion that the 
first Sunne perished by water, and at the same time all 
living creatures perished likewise. The second Sunne 
(say they) fell from the heavens, with whose fall all living 
creatures were slaine, and then (said they) were many 
Giants in that Conn trey, and certain e monstrous Bones, 
which our men found in opening of graves, by proportion 
whereof some should seetnc to be men of twenty spans 
high. The third Sunne was consumed by fire, which 
burned day and night, so that then all living creatures 
were burned- The fourth Sunne finished by tempest of 
Ayre or Winde, which blew downe Houses, Trees, yea 
and the Mountaines and Rockes were bio wen a sunder, 
but the linage of Mankinde perished not^ saving that they 
were converted into Apes* And touching the fift Sunne, 
which now raigneth, they know not how it shall consume. 
But they say, that when the fourth Sunne perished, all 
the world fell into darkenesse, and so remained for the 
space of five and twenty yeares continually, and at the 
fifteenth yeare of that fearefuU darkenesse, the Gods did 
forme one man and woman, who brought forth children, 
and at the end of the other ten yeares, appeared the Sunne 
which was newly borne upon the figure of the Conie day, 
and therefore they begin their account of yeares at that 
day^ and reckoning from the yeare of our Lord 1552, 
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tKcir age or Sunne is 85B. so that it appeareth that they 
have used many ycares thdr writing in fig;urcs: and they 
had not onely this use from Cetochlt^ which is the 
beginning of their yeare, moneth, and day, of their fifth 
Sutine, but also they had the same order and use in the 
other foure Sunnes which were past: but they let many 
things slip out of memory^ sayings that with the new 
Sunncj all other things should be likewise new. They 
held also opinion, that three dayes after this bst Sun 
appeared, all the gods did dye, and that in processe of 
time, the gods which now they have, and worship, were 
borne. 

Although one brother was heire to another among the 
Mexicans^ and after their decease^ did inherit the Sonne of 
the eldest Brother^ yet they tooke no possession of the 
state or name of King, untill they were anointed and 
crowned openly- 

As soone as any King of Mexico deceased, and his 
Funerals ended, then were called to Pari Lament the Lord 
of Tezcuco, and the Lord of Tlacopan, who were the 
chiefest estates, and then id order all other Noblemen, 
who owed any service to the Mexican Empire- And 
being come together; if any doubt of the inheritance 
of the Crowne happened, then the matter was decided 
with all haste; then the new King being knowne, he 
was stripped Starke naked^ except a cloath to cover his 
privie parts, and in this sort was carried among themj 
to the great Temple of Vitzilopuchtli with great silence, 
and without any joy or pleasure * Two C^ntlemeii of 
the Cltie, whose office it was, led him up the staires 
of the Temple by the arines, and before him went the 
Princes of Tcxcuco and Tkcopan, who that day did weare 
their roabes of Coronation, whereupon was painted their 
armes and title. Verie few of the Laltie went up into 
the Chappels, but onely those that were appointed to 
attire the new King and to serve in other Ceremonies^ 
for all the residue stood upon the steps and below, to 
behold the Coronation. These Magistrates being above 
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in the Chappell, came with great humility and reverence, 
kneeling downe upon their knees before the TdoU of 
Vinilopuchdt, and touched the earth with one finger, 
and then kissed the same. Then came the high Priest 
cloathed in his pontificall vestments, with many others 
in his companjr, who did weare Surplices: and without 
speaking any word, they painted or coloured the Kings 
person, with Inks made for the purpose, as biacke as 
any coale. After this Ceremonie done, they blessed the 
annointed King, and sprinkled him fbure times with a 
certaine holy water, that was made at the time of con¬ 
secration of the God, made of dowc or paste, with a 
sprinkle made of bowes of Cane leaves. Cedar, and 
Willow leaves. Then they put upon his head, cloth 
painted with the bones and sculs of dead men, and 
next they cloathed him with a biacke garment & upon 
that another blew, and both were painted with the figures 
of dead mens sculs and bones. Then they put about his 
ucckc certaine laces, whereat did hang the armes of the 
Crowne. And behlnde his back they did hang certaine 
little hottels full ot powders^ by virtue wherof he was 
delivered from pestilence and diseases, according to their 
opinion: yea, and thereby Witches, nor Witchcrafts could 
not hurt him, nor yet cvill men deceive him. In fine, 
with those relichs he was sure from all perill and danger. 
Upon his left arrae they bound a litde bagge of Incense, 
and then brought unto him a chaffing-dish of imbers 
made of the barks of an Oke tree. Then the King 
arose, and with his owne hand threw of the same Incense, 
Into the chaffing-dish, and with great reverence brought 
the same to the god Vitzilopuchtli, and after he had 
smoaked him therewith, he sat him downe, then came 
the high Priest and tooke his oath to raaintainc the 
religion of the gods, to kcepe also all the lawes and 
customes of his predecessours, to maintaine justice, and 
not to aggravate any of his vassals or subjects, and 
that he should be v^ant in the warres, that he should 
cause the Sunne to give his light, the clouds to yeelde 
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mine, the rivers to runne, and the earth to faring forth 
all kinde of gmine, fruites, and other needefuU hearbs 
and trees. These and many other impossible things 
the new King did sweare to per for me : and then he ^ve 
thankes to the high Priest, and commended himselfe to 
the gods, md to the lookers on, and they who brought 
him up in the same order, carrieth him downe againe. 
Then all the people cried, the Gods preserve the new 
King, and that he may raigne many yeares in health 
with all his people. But then some began to dance, 
other to play on their instruments, shewing outwardly 
their inward joyes of heart. And before the King came 
to the foote of the steps, all the Noblemen came to 
yeelde their obedience, and in token of loving and ftuth- 
fiill subjects, they presented unto him Feathers, strings 
of Snaile-shels, Coders, and other Jewels of Gold and 
Silver, also Mantels painted with death, and hare him 
company unto a great hall within the com passe of the 
Temple, and there left him, The King sltteth downe under 
his doath of estate, called Tlacatecco, and in foure dayes 
departeth not out of the circuit of the Temple, the 
which hec spends in prayers, sacrifice, and penance; he 
eates then but once a day, and every day he bathes 
himselfe, and againe in the night in a great pond of water, 
and then lets himselfe bloud in his eares, and senseth 
therewith the god of water, called Tlaloc; he likewise 
senseth the other Idols, unto whom he offereth Bread, 
Flowers, Papers, and little Canes, died in the bloud of 
his owne tongue, nose, hands, and other parts of his 
body. After the foure dayes expired, then come all 
the Noblemen to beare him company to his Palace, with 
great triumph and pleasure of all the Citie, but after 
his consecration few or none dare looke him in the face. 

And now with the declaration of the Acts and Cere¬ 
monies that the Mexican Kings are crowned, 1 shall 
not neede to rehearse of other Kings, for generally they 
all doe use the same order, saving that other Princes 
goe not up to the top of the Temple, but abide at 
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the roote ot the steps to be crowned, and alter thw 
Coronation they come to Mexico for their confirmation, 
and then at their returne to their Cotintrey, they made 
many drunken feasts and banquets. 

The Mexicans did beleeve that the Soule was immortall, Thtojttnmoj 
and that they received either joy or paine according 
to their deserts and living in this world, unto which 
opimon all dieir religion did attaine, and chiefly apjjearc 
at their burials. They held for an assured taith, that 
there were nine places appointed for soules, and the A'i^ 
chielest place ot glory to bwj neere unto the Sunne, where ^ &*/«. 
the Soules of those which were good men slaine in the 
warres, and those which were sacrificed were placed, and 
that all other sorts of cvill persons their soules abode on 
the earth, and were derided after this sort, children that 
were dead borne went to one plate, those which died 
of age or other disease went to another, those which died 
ot sudden death to another, those which died of wounds 
or contagious diseases went to another place, those which 
were drowned went to another, those which were put to 
death for offence by order of Justice, as ibr robbery 
and adultery to another; Those which slew their Fathers, 

Mothers, Wives or Children, to another place by them¬ 
selves ; also those who slew their Masters or any rel^ious 
person went to another place. The common sort of people 
were buried, but Lords and rich men had their bodies 
burned, and their ashes buned. In their shrowdes they 
had a great difierence, for many dead bodies were buried 
better apparelled then when they were on live. Women [III. ?. 
were shrowded after another sort. And hee that suffered 
death for adultery, was shrowded like unto the God of 
lecherie, called Tlazoulteutl; he that was drowned like 
unto the god of water, named Tlacoc; and he that died 
with drunketiessc was shrowded like unto the god of 
wine, called OtnctochtlL But the Souldier had an honor¬ 
able shrowde like unto the attire of VitAilopuchtli, and 
the like order in all other sorts of deaths, Tf* 

When any King of Mexico happened to fall sickc, 
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they used forthwith to put a visor upon the fece of 
Te-tcadipuca, or VitzUopuchtli, or some other IdoD, which 
Visor was not taken away, untill they saw whether the 
King did amend, or else dye: But if he chanced to dye, 
then word was sent throughout all his Dominions to 
bewaiJe his death, and also other postes were sent to call 
the Noblemen that were his nighest kinsmen, and to 
warne them within fbure dales to come unto his buiiflU- 

The dead body was kid upon a faire Mat, and was 
watched foure nights, with great lamentation and mourn¬ 
ing : then the b^y was washed, and a locke of haire 
cut from the crowne of his head, which was preserved 
as a great relickc, saying, that therein remained the 
remembrance of his soule. This done, a fine Emerald 
was put in his mouth, and his body shrowded in seven- 
tccne rich Mantels, of colours, both rich and cosdy 
wrought. Upon the upper Mantle was set the devise 
or armes of Viizilopuchtli or Tezcalipuca, or some other 
Idoll, in whom the King had great confidence in his 
life time, and in his Temple should the body be buried. 
Upon his face they put a visor, painted with foulc and 
Dcvillish jestures, beset with many Jewels, Precious 
stones, and Pearles, Then they killed his slave whose 
office was to light the lampes, and make fire unto the 
gods of his Pallace. These things done, they carried 
the dead body unto the Temple: some followed him 
with dolefiill tune, others: sung the death of the King 
by note, for so was the custome. 

The Noblemen and Gentlemen of his houshold carried 
Targets, Arrowes, Mases, and Ensignes to throw into 
the fire where the body should be buried in the Temple* 
The high Priest and all the Clcrgie received him at 
the Temple gate, with a sorrowful! song, and after he 
had said certaine words, the body was throne into a great 
fire made for the purpose, with all the Jewels that he 
had about him, and all the other things which was 
brought to honour the buriaU: also a Dogge newly 
strangled with an Arrow, which was to guide him his 
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way, [fi the meane while that the King and Dogge were 
buniinga the Priests sacrificed two hundred persons^ how- 
bek in hts Ceremonie there was no ordinary taxe, for 
soTnctimes they sacrificed many race: they were opened 
with a Rasor of flint in the breasts, and their hearts 
taken out and throwne into the fire where the Kings 
body was. These miserable persons being sacrificed, and 
their bodies throwne into a hole; they hclctved assuredly 
that those should serve for his slaves in another world: 
some of them were DwarlFcs, monstrous and deformed 
persons, with some women* They placed about the dead 
body of the King before hts buriaU, Roses, Flowers^ 
and sundrie dishes of meate and drijikc, and no creature 
durst touch the Siime, but onely the Priests, for it seemed 
to be an offering. 

The next day following, all the ashes were gathered 
together, and die teeth with the Emerald that was in 
his mouth, the which things were put into a Chest, 
painted on the inside with horrible figures of devils, 
and the locke of haire which was cut from his crowne, 
and another locke of haire which was preserved from 
the time of his birth. Then the Chest was lockt, and 
an Image of wood made and cloathed like unto the 
Kings person, which was set on the top of the Chest, 
The obsequies endured foure dayes, in the which the 
wives and daughters of the King offered great offerings 
at the place where his body was buried, and before the 
Chest and his [niage+ 

On the fourth day after the buriall„ fifteene slaves were 
sacrificed for his soule; and on the twentieth day, other 
five persons were also sacriticcd; likewise on the sixtic 
three and fourescore, which was like unto the yeares 
minde. 

The Kingdome of Michuacati is almost as great as 
the Empire of Mexico, and when any King of that 
Countrey happened to be visited with sicknesse, and 
brought to such extremitie, that hope of life were past, 
according to the opinion of Phisrtions, then would he 
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aamc and appoint which of his Sonnes should inherite 
the estate; and being knowne, the new King or heire, 
incontitienE sent for all the Governours, Captainea, and 
valiant Souldiors, who had any office or charge to come 
unto the buriail of his Father, and he that came not, 
Prom thenceforth was held for a Traitour, and so punished. 
When the death of the old King was certaine, then came 
all degrees of Estates and brought presents to the new 
King, for the approbation of his Kingdome, but if the 
King were not throughly dead, but at the point of 
dea^ then the gates were shut in, and none permitted 
to enter; and when his life was departed, then began 
a generall cry and mourning, and they were permitted 
to come where their dead King lay, and to touch him 
with their hands: this being done, the carkasse was 
washed with sweete waters, and then a fine shirt put 
upon him, and a paire of shooes made of a Deere skiime 
put on his feetc, and about his anckles were tied certaitic 
Bels of Gold, about his wristes of his hands were put 
Many litas of Turkies, and other Bracelets of Gold, like¬ 
wise about his necke they hung other coUers of precious 
stones, and gold, and rings in his eares, with a 
Turkise in his neather lippc. Then his body was laid 
upon a large beere, whereon was placed a good bed 
under him: on his one side lay a ^we with a quiver 
of Arrowes, and on his other side lay an Image made 
of fine Mantels of his owne stature or highnesse, with 
a great tuffe of fine feathers, shooes upon his feete, with 
Bracelets, and a toiler of gold. While his worke was 
a doing, others were busied in washing the men and 
V. women which should be slaine for to accompany him 
■* 39 ’] into Hell : these wretched folke that should be slaine 
were banqueted and filled with drinke, because they 
should receive their death with lesse paine. The new 
King did appoint those who should dye for to serve 
the King his Father, but yet many of them had rather 
have beene without his service, notwithstanding some 
simple soules esteemed that odious death for a thing 
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of imniorcall glory. First, seven Gentlewomen of noble 
parentage were appointed to dye, the one to have the 
office of keeper of his Jewels which he was wont to 
weare, another for the office of Cup-bearer, another to 
give him water with a Bason and Ewer, another to 
give him alwayes the Urinall, another to be his Cooke, 
and another to serve for Laundresse. They slew also 
many woman^lavcs, and free maidens, for to attend 
upon the Gentlewomen, and moreover, one of every 
occupation within the Citie. When all these that were 
appointed to dye were washed, and their bellies full 
with meate and drinke, then they painted their faces 
yellow, and put garlands of sweete flowers upon each 
of their heads. AThen they went in order of procession 
before the beere whereon the dead l^itig was carried, 
some went playing on Instruments made or Snailes shels, 
others played upon bones and shels of Sea-turdls, others 
went whistling, and the most part weeping; the Sonnes of 
the dead King and other Noblemen carried upon their 
shoulders the Beere where the Course lay, and pro¬ 
ceeded with an casie pace toward the Temple of the 
god Curicaueri: his kinsmen went round about the 
Beere, singing a soirowfull song. The officers and hous- 
hold servants of the Court with other Magistrates and 
Rulers of Justice bare the Standarts and divers other 
armes. 

About midn^ht they departed In the order aforesaid, 
out of the Kings paUace, with great light of fire brands^ 
and with a heavie noise of Trumpets and Orummes. 
The Citizens which dwelt where the Corse passed, 
attended to make deanc the strecte. And when they 
were come to the Temple, they went fourc times round 
about a great fire made of the wood of Pine tree, which 
was prepared to bume the dead body: then the Beere 
was laid upon the firej and in the meane while that the 
body was burning, they mawled with a club those which 
had the Garlands, and afterward buried them by foure 
and foure, as they were apparelled behinde the Temple. 
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The next day in the morning, the ashes, bones and 
Jewels^ was gathered and laid upon a rich Mantle, the' 
which was carried to the Temple gate, where the Priests 
attended to blesse those detrellish relickcs, whereof they 
made a dough or paste, and thereof an Image which 
was apparelled like a man, with a visor on his face, 
and all other sorts of jewels that the dead King was 
wont to wearej so that it seemed a gallant IdoU. At 
the foote of the Temple staires they opened a grave 
ready made, which was square, large, and two fadom 
deepe, it was also hanged with new Mats round about, 
and a falre bed therein, in the which a religious man 
placed the Idol made of ashes, with his eyes toward 
the East part, and hung round about the wals, Targets 
of Gold and Silver, with Bo we and Arrowes, and many 
gallant tulles of Feathers, with earthen vessels, as Pots, 
Dishes, and Platters, so that the grave was filled up 
with lioushoid stuffe, Chests covered with Leather, 
Apparell, Jewels, Meate, Drinkc, and Armor. This 
done, the grave was shut up, and made sure with beames, 
boords, and doored with earth on the top. 

All those Gentlemen which had served or touched 
any thing in the buriall, washed themselves, and went 
to dinner in the Court or yard of the Kings house 
without any table, and having dined, they wiped their 
hands upon certaine locks of Gotten woll, hanging downe 
thdr heads, and not speaking any word, except it were 
to aske for drinke. This Ceremonie endured five dayes, 
and in all that time no fire was permitted to be kindled 
in the Citie, except in the Kings house and Temples, 
nor yet any Come was ground, or Market kept, nor 
none durst goe out of their houses, shewing all the 
sorrow that might be possible for the death of their 
King, 

Ituiset- In Mexico were twelve Judges, who were all Noble¬ 
men, grave, and well learned in the Mexican Lawes. 
These men lived onely by the rents that properly apper- 
taine to the maintenance of Justice, and in any cause 
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judged by them, it was lawful! for the parties to appeale 
unto other twelve Judges^ who were of the Princes 
bloud, and alwayes abode in the Court, and were main¬ 
tained at the Kings owne cost and charges. The inferiour 
Judges came ordinarily once every moncth to consult 
with the higher. And in ever)'- fourescorc dayes came 
the Judges of* every Province within the Mexicai^ 

Empire, to consult with the Judges ot Mexico, but 
aJI doubtful! causes were reserved to the King, oneiy 
to passe by his order and determination. The Painters F^nft^rs. 
served for notaries, to paint all the cases which were 
to be resolved, but no suite passed above fourtscorc 
dayes without finall end and determination ^ There were 
tn that Citie twelve Sergeants, whose office was to anreac, 
and to call parties before the Judges. Their garments 
were painted Mantels, whereby they were knowne a 
farre off The Prisons were under ground, moist and Pritm. 
darke, the cause whereof, was to put the people in feare 
to offend. If any witnesse w^ere called to take an oath, iPltneistiy 
the order was^, that he should touch the ground with 
one of his fingers, and then to touch his tongue with 
the same, which signified that he had sworne and 
promised to speake the troth with his tongue, taking 
witnesse thereof, of the earth which did maintaine him. 

But some doe interprete the oath, that if the par tie 
sware not true, that then he might come to such 
extremitie, as to eate earth. Sometime they name and 
call upon the God of the crime, whose cause the matter 
touched. 

The Judge that taketh bribes or gifts, is forthwith 
put ouc of his office, which was accounted a most vile 
and shamefull reproach. The Indians did affirme that 
Necaualpincinth did hang a Judge m Tezcuco, for giving 
an unjust sentence^ he him self e knowing the contrary. MkriJIfr. 
The Murtherer is executed without exception. The [Hh v, 
woman with childe that wilfully casteth her creature, ^^+*-1 

suffereth death for the same. The Theefe for the first Ty/t. 
offence, was made a slave, and hanged for the second. 
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The Traitor to the King and Cornmon-w^e, was put 
to death with extreame torments. The Woman taken 
in Mans Appardl died for the same, and likewise the 
Man taken in Womans attire. Every one that 
chaUengeth another to fight, except ui the ^^es, was 
condemned to dye. In Tezeuco the sinne of St^omte 
was punished with death, and that L^w was mstituted 
bv Necaualpindnth, and Necauakoio, who were judges, 
which abhorred that filthy sinne, and therefore they 
deserved great praise, for in other Provinces that 
abhoniinable sinne was not punished, al.^ 
though they have in those places 
common Stewes, as in Panuco. 

The end of the fift Booke. 
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